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I  Deliver  this  book  to  the  world  with  all  the 
diffidence  and  anxiety  natural  to  an  Attthor 
on  publifhing  his  firfl:  performance.  Tiie  time 
I  have  employed,  and  the  pains  I  have  taken, 
in  order  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  public  ap- 
probation, it  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  conceal, 
till  it  be  known  whether  that  approbation  fliall 
ever  be  bellowed  upon  it. 

But  as  I  have  departed,  in  many  inftances, 
from  former  hiftorians,  as  I  have  placed  fads 
in  a  different  light,  and  have  drawn  charaders 
with  new  colours,  I  ought  to  account  for  this 
condud  to  my  readers ;  and  to  produce  the  evi- 
.  dence,  pn  which,  at  the  diftance  of  two  cen- 
turies, I  prefume  to  contradict  the  teftimony  of 
lefs  rempte,  or  even  of  cotemporary  hiftorians. 

The  tranfadlions  in  Mary^s  reign  gave  rife  to 
two  parties,  which  were  animated  againft  each 
other  with  the  fierceft  political  hatred,  embit- 
tered by  religious  zeal.  Each  of  ^jiefe  pro- 
duced hiftorians  of  confiderabk  merit,  who 
adopted  all  their  fentiments,  and  defended  all 
their  actions.  Truth  was  not  the  fole  objed: 
of  thefe  authors.  Blinded  by  prejudices,  and 
A  2  heated 
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heated  by  the  part  which  they  themfelves  had 
afted  in  the  fcenes  they  defcribe,  they  wrote 
an  apology  for  a  fadion,  rather  than  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  country.  Succeeding  Hiftorians 
have  followed  thefe  guides  almoft  implicitly, 
and  have  repeated  their  errors  and  mifrepre- 
fentations.  But  as  the  fame  paffions  which 
inflamed  parties  in  that  age  have  defcended  to 
their  pofterity ;  as  almoft  every  event  in  Mary's 
reign  has  become  the  obje<3:  of  doubt  or  of 
difpute ;  the  eager  fpirit  of  controverfy  foon 
difcovered,  that  without  fome  evidence  more 
authentic  and  more  impartial  than  that  of 
Hiftorians,  none  of  the  points  in  queftion  could 
be  decided  with  certainty.  Records  have  there- 
fore been  fearched,  original  papers  have  been 
produced,  and  public  archives,  as  well  as  the 
repofitories  of  private  nien,  have  been  ranfack- 
ed  by  the  zeal  and  curiofity  of  writers  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  The  attention  of  Cecil  to  col- 
led: whatever  related  to  that  period,  in  which 
he  adled  fo  confpicuous  a  part,  hath  provided 
fuch  an  immenfe  ftorc  of  original  papers  for 
illuftrating  this  part  of  the  Englifh  and  Scot- 
tifti  hiftory,  as  are  almoft  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
the  utmoft  avidity  of  an  Antiquarian.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  (whofe  library  is  now  the  ^pro- 
perty of  the  public)  made  great  and  valuable 
additions  to  Cecil's  colle£tion ;  and  from  this 
magaziq^  Digges,  the  compilers  of  the  Cab- 
bala, Anderfon,  Si^ith,  Haynes,  Forbes,  have 
drawn  moft  of  the  papers  which  they  have 
printed.  No  hiftory  of  Scotland,  that  merits 
any  degree  of  attention,  has  appeared  fince 
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thefe  colledions  were  publiflied.  By  confult- 
ing  them,  I  have  been  enabled,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  to  corredl  the  inaccuracies  of  former 
Hiftorians,  to  avoid  their  miftakes,  and  to  de- 
te€t  their  mifreprefentations. 

But  many  important  papers  have  efcaped 
the  notice  of  thofe  induftrious  Colledtors,  and 
after  all  they  have  produced  to  light,  much 
ftill  remained  in  darfcnefs,  unobferved  or  un- 
publiflied.  It  was  my  duty  to  fearch  for  thefe, 
and  I  found  this  unpleafant  tafk  attended  with 
confiderable  utility. 

The  library  of  the  honourable  faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  contains  not  only  a 
large  collection  of  original  papers  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  but  copies  of  others 
no  lefs  curious,  which  have  been  preferved  by 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  or  are  extant  in  the  Public 
Offices  in  England.  Of  all  thefe  the  Curators 
of  that  library  were  pleafed  to  allow  me  the 
perufal. 

Though' the  Britifli  Mufseum  be  not  yet 
open  to  the  Public,  Dr.  Birch,  whofe  obli- 
ging difpofition  is  well  known,  procured  me 
accefs  to  that  noble  collection,  which  is  wor- 
thy the  magnificence  of  a  great  and  poHihed 
nation. 

That  vaft  and  curious  cdleftion  of  papers 
relating  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was 
made  by  Dr.  Forbes,  and  of  which  he  publifh- 
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cd  only  two  volumes,  having  been  purchafecf 
fince  his  d.eath,  by  the  Lord  vifcount  Royfton, 
his  Lordfliip  was  fo  good  as  to  allow  me  the 
ufe  of  fourteen  Volumes  in  Quarto,  containing- 
that  part  of  them  which  is  conneded  with  my- 
fubjedk. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  communicated  to  me  a 
very  valuable  colledlion  of  original  papers,  in 
two  large  Volumes.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the 
reign  of  James.  Many  of  them  are  marked 
withArchbiftiop  Spotfwood's  hand  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  feveral  paflages  in  his  hiftory,  th<^t 
he  had  perufed  them  with  great  attention. 

Mr.  Calderwood,  an  eminent  Prelbyterian 
Clergyman  of  the  laft  century,  compiled  an 
Hiflory  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Reign  of  James  V.  to  the  death  of  James  VI. 
in  fix  large  Volumes;  wherein  he  has  inferted 
many  papers  of  confequence,  which  are  no 
where  elfe  to  be  found.  A  copy  of  this  hif- 
tory, which  ftill  remains  in  manufcript  in  the 
pofleffion  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  put 
into  my  hands  by  my  worthy  friend  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  George  Wifhart,  principal  Qerk 
of  the  church. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple  not  only  communi-* 
cated  to  me  the  papers  which  h6  has  coUeded 
relating  to  Cowrie's  confpiracy ;  but,  by  ex- 
plaining to  me  his  fentiments  with  regard  to 
that  problematical  paflfagc  in  the  Scottifh  hiftor 
ry,  has  enabled  me  to  place  that'tranfjiaion  i^ 

a  light 
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a.  light  which  difpcls  nnich  of  the  darkneis 
and  confufion  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
involved. 

Mr.  Goodall,  though  he  knew  my  fenti- 
ments  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  Queen  Mary  to  be  extremely  different 
from  his  own,  communicated  to  me  a  Volume 
of  manufcripts  ix\  his  poireflion/ which  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  valuable  papers  copied 
from  the  originals  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
and  Paper  Office,  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr. 
Crawford,  Regius  Profeflbr  of  Church  Hiftory 
in  the  univerlity  of  Edinburgh.  I  likewife 
received  from  him  the  original  Regifter  of  let- 
lers  kept  by  the  Regent  Lennox  during  his 
adminiftration. 

I  HAVE  confulted  all  thefe  papers,  as  far  as 
I  thought  they  could  be  of  any  ufe  towards 
illuftrating  that  period  of  which  I  write  the 
hiftory.  With  what  fuccefs  I  have  employed 
them  to  confirm  what  was  already  known,  to 
afcertain  what  was  dubiousi^  or  to  determine 
what  was  controverted,  the  Public  muft  judge. 

I  MIGHT  eafily  have  drawn,  from  the  dif- 
ferent repofitories  to  which  I  had  accefs,  as  ma- 
ny papers  as  would  have  rendered  my  Appen- 
dix equal  in  fize  to  the  moft  bulky  colledion 
of  my  predeceffors.  But  I  have  fatisfied  my- 
felf  with  publifliing  a  few  of  the  »oft  curious 
among  them,  to  which  I  found  it  neceffary 
to  appeal  as  vouchers  for  my  own  veracity. 
t  None 
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None  of  thefe,  as  far  as  I  can  recolle(9t,  ever 
appeared  in  any  former  coUeftiont 

I  HAVE  added  to  the  Appendix  a  Critical 
Dijfertation  concerning  the  murder  of  King  Hen^ 
ry^  and  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Siueens  letters  to 
BoibwelL  The  fa£ts  and  obfeirations  which 
relate  to  Mary*s'  letters,  I  owe  to  my  friend 
Mr.  John  Davifon,  one  of  the  Clerks  to  the 
Signet,  who  hath  examinfed  this  point  with 
his  ufual  acutenefs  and  induflry. 
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Containing  a  Review  of  the  Scottish  Hijloty  prt^ 
vious  to  tbt  death  of  James  Y), 

THE  firft  ages  of  the  Scottifli  hiftory  are  B  o  o  ic 
dark  and  fabulous.    Nations^  as  well  as       I« 
men,  arrive  at  maturity  hj  degrees,  and  T^e  origia^ 
the  events,  which  happened  during  their  infancy  o^a«t»»nt 
or  early  youth,  cannot  be  recoUeAed,  and  deferve  Mdobicon. 
not  to  be  remembered.     The  grofs  ignorance, 
which  anciently  covered  all  the  North  of  Europe, 
the  continual  migrations  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  frequent  and  deftruftive  revolutions  which 
thefe  occafioned,  render  it  impoSible  to  gtve  any 
authentic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  different 
kibgdoms  now  eftablifhed  there.    Every  thing  be- 
yond that  fliort  period,  to  which  if  ell  attefted  an- 
nals reach,  is  obfcure  ^  an  immenfe  fpace  is  left 
Vol.  I.  B  for 
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Book  invention  to  occupy  j  each  nation,  with  a  tanitjr 
I*       infeparable  fronn  human  nature,  hath  filled  thac 

^  '  void  with  events  calculated  to  difplay  its  own  an- 
tiquity and  luftre.  And  hiftory,  which  ought  to 
record  truth  and  teach  wifdom,  often  fets  out  with 
retailing  fidioas  and  abfurdities« 

Ori|?in  of  Thb  Scots  carrv  their  pretenfions  to  antiquity 
as  high  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Relying  up- 
on uncertain  legends,  and  the  traditions  of  their 
bards,  ftiU  mqre  uncertain^  they  reckon  up  a 
feries  of  kings  feveral  ages  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift  J  and  give  a  particular  detail  of  the  oc- 
currences, which  happened  in  their  reigns.  But 
with  regard  to  the  Scots,  as  well  as  the  other 
•  northern  nitions,  we  receive  the  earlieft  accounts 
on  which  we  can  depend,  not  from  their  own,  but 

A.  D.  81.  from  the  Roman  authors.  When  the  Romans  un* 
der  Agricola,  firft  carried  their  arms  into  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Britain,  they  found  it  poffeffcd  by  the 
Caledonians,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people  i  and 
having  repulfcd,  rather  than  conquered  them, 
they  erefted  a  flrong  wall  between  the  Qrths  of 
;  •  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  there  fixed  the  boundaries 
of  their  empire.  Adrian,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  defending  fuch  a  diftant  frontier,  con- 

A,D.  J2T.  trafted  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  in  Bri- 
tain, by  building  a  fecond  wall,  which  ran  be- 
tween Newcaftle  and  Carlifle*  The  ambition  of 
fucceeding  Emperors  endeavoured  to  recover  what 
Adriaii  had  abandoned  i  and  the  country  between 
the  two  walls  was  alternately  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Caledonians.    About  the 

beginning 
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begiflhihg  of  the  fifth  century,  the  inroads  of  the  B  o  o  k 
Goths  and  other  Barbarians  obliged  the  Romans,       I* 
in  order  to  defend  the  centre  ^f  their  empire,  to        * 
rccal  thofe  legions,  'Which  guarded  the  frontier 
provinces;   and  at  that  time  they  quitted  all 
their  conquefts  in  Britain. 

Thiir  long  refidence  in  the  ifland  had  polifbed,  a.  d.  421, 
in  fbme  degree>  the  rude  inhabitants,  and  the  Bri-- 
tons  were  indebted  to  their  intercourfe  with  the 
Romans,  for  the  art  of  writings  and  the  ufe  of 
numbers,  without  which  it  is  impoflible  long  to 
preierve  the  memory  of  paft  events. 

North  Britain  was,  by  their  retreat,  leftun* 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Scots  and  Pifts.  The 
former,  who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  Roman  au- 
thor, before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  were  * 
probably  a  colony  of  the  Celtae  or  Gauls :  Their 
affinity  to  whom  appears  from  their  language, 
their  manners,  and  religious  rites  $  circumftances 
more  decifive,  with  regard  xo  the  origin  of  na- 
tions, than  either  fabulous  traditions,  or  the  tales 
of  ill-informed,  and  credulous  Annalifts.  The 
Scots,  if  we  may  believe  the  common  accounts, 
iettled  at  firft  in  Ireland  ;  and,  extending  them- 
felves  by  dcjgrees,  landed  at  laft  on  the  coaft  oppo- 
£te  to  that  ifland,  and  fixed  their  habitations  there. 
Fierce  and  bloody  wars  were,  during  fevcrsd  ages, 
carried  on  between  them  and  the  Pidts.  At 
length,  Kenneth  11.  the  fixty-ninth  King  of  the  a.ixsjS,. 
Scots  (according  to  their  own  fabulous  authors) 
obtained  a  complete  viftory  over  the  Pifts,  and 
united  uq/ier  one  monarchy,  the  whole  country, 
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from  the  wall  of  Adrian,  to  the  northern  ocean# 
And  his  kingdom  became  known  by  its  prefent 
name,  which  it  derived  from  a  people  who  at  firft 
fettled  there  as  ftrangers,  and  remained  long  ob-» 
(cure  and  inconfiderable. 

From  this  period  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  would 
merit  fome  attention,  were  it  accompanied  with 
any  certainty.  But  as  our  remote  antiquities  are 
involved  in  the  fame  darknefs  with  thofe  of  other 
nations,  a  calamity  peculiar  to  ourfelvcs  has  thrown 
almqft  an  equal  obfcurity  over  our  more  recent 
tranfadlions.  This  was  occafioned  by  the  mali- 
cious policy  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  Towards 
the cndof  the  thirteenth  century,  this  monarch 
called  in  queftion  the  independe.nce  of  Scotland; 
pretending  that  that  kingdom  was  held  as  a  fief  of 
the  crown  of  England,  and  fubjefted  to  all  the 
conditions  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In  order  to  efta- 
bliih  his  claim,  he  feized  the  public  archives,  he 
ranfacked  churches  and  monafteries,  and  getting 
pofleflion  by  force,  or  fraud,  of  many  hiftorical 
monuments,  which  tended  to  prove  the  antiquity 
or  freedom  of  the  kingdom,  he  carried  fome  of 
them  into  England,  and  commanded  the  reft  to  be 
burned  *.  An  univerfal  oblivion  of  paft  tranf- 
aftions  might  have  been  the  effect  of  this  fatal 
event,  but  fome  imperfeft  Chronicles  had  efcaped 
the  rage  of  Edward  j  foreign  writers  had  recorded 
fome  important  fa£ls  relating  to  Scotland  j  and  the 
traditions  concerning  recent  occurrences  were  frcfh 
and  worthy  of  credit.    Thefe  broken  fragments 
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John  de  Fordun,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  Book 
centurjr,  collcdcd  with  a  pious  induftry,  and  from  !• 
them  picked  out  materials,  which  he  formed  into 
a  regular  hiftory.  His  work  was  received  by  his  * 
countrymen  with  applaufe ;  and^  as  no  recourfe 
could  be  had  to  more  ancient  records,  it  fupplied 
the  place  of  the  authentic  annals  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  copied  in  many  monafleries^  and  the  thread 
of  the  narrativie  was  continued  by  different  monks^ 
through  the  fubfequent  reigns.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fixtecnth  century,  John  Major  and  tJe(aoi; 
3oethiuspubliflied  their  hiftories  of  Scotland,  the 
former  a  fuccindt  and  dry  writer,  the  latter  a  co- 
pious and  florid  Qne,  and  both  equally  credulous. 
Not  many  years  after,  Buchanan  undertook  the 
fame  work  -,  and  if  his  accuracy  and  imparpalipy 
had  been,  in  any  degree,  equal  tp  thp  elegance  of 
his  tafte,  and  to  the  pprity  and  vigour  of  his  ftyle, 
his  hiftory  ipight  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
moil  admired  compofitions  of  the  ancients.  But, 
inftead  of  rejcfting  the  improbable  tales  of  Chro- 
nicle writers,  he  was  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  adorn 
them ',  and  hath  clothed  with  all  the  beauties  and 
graces  of  fiftion,  thofe  legends,  which  formerly 
had  only  its  wildnefs  and  extravagance. 

The  hiftory  of  Scotland  may  properly  be  divided  Four  w- 
in  tor  four  periods.     The  firft  reaches  from  the  ori-  «*a?i^1he 
gin  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  IL  ^Xol^, 
The  fecond  from  Kenneth's  conqueft  of  the  Pifts, 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  III.     The  thirx^  extends 
to  the  death  of  James  V.    The  laft,  from  thence  to 
the  acccflion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
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The  firft  period  is  the  region  of  pure  fable  an4 
conjefturc,  and  ought  to  be  totally  wglcftftd,  o^ 
be  abandoned  to  the  induftry  and  credulity  of  an- 
tiquaries. Truth  begins  to  dawn  in  the  fecolid 
period,  with  a  light,  feeble  at  firft^  but  gradually 
increafing  j  and  the  events  which  then  happened, 
may  be  fljghtly  touched,  but  merit  no  particulal: 
or  laborious  inquiry.  In  the  thihl  period,  the  hi(V 
tory  of  Scotland,  chiefly  by  means  of  records  pre-** 
fervcd  in  England,  becomes  more  authentic :  not 
only  are  events  related,  but  their  caufes  and  cf^ 
Fefts  explained  j  the  characters  of  the  aftors  arc 
^ifplayed  j  the  manners  of  riie  age  defcrlbcdj  th6 
revolutions  in  the  ponftitutipn  pointed  out :  and 
here  every  Scotfman  fhould  begin  not  to  read  only^ 
but  to  ftu%  the  hiftory  of  his  country.  During 
the  fourth  period,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  fo 
tningled  with  thofe  of  other  nations,  its  fituation 
in  the  political  ftate  of  Europe  was  fo  important^ 
its  influence  on  the  operations  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  was  fo  vifible,  that  its  hiftory  becomes 
an  objedl  of  attention  to  foreigners  i  and  without 
feme  knowledge  of  the  various  and  extraordinary 
revolutions  which  happened  there,  they  cannot 
form  a  juft  notiort  either  of  the  m6ft  illuftriou^ 
events,  or  of  the  charafters  of  the  moft  diftin-» 
guifhed  perfonages  in  the  fixteenth  centqry* 

A  rtTiew         The  following  hiftory  is  confined  to  the  laft  of 

^^rl, '  ^  *'    thefe  periods :  To  give  a  view  of  the  political  ftate 

of  the  kingdom,   during  that  which  immediately 

preceded  it,  is  the  defignof  this  preliminary  Book. 

The  im^crfeft  knowledge  which  ftrangers  have  5f 

the 
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fthe  affiurs  of  Scotland,  and  the  prejudices  Scotf-  Book 
snen  themlciTes  have  imbibed  with  regard  to  the       !• 
irarious  rerolutions  in  the  govenixneiit  of  cbeir 
countrf^  rendier  fuch  an  inirodudbion  equally  ne^ 
cefiarf  to  both. 

T«E  period,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  IIL 
'to  die  death  of  James  V.  contains  upwards  of  two 
centtirii^  and  a  half,  from  the  year  12S6,  to  the 
year  154ft*  ' 

It  opens  with  the  famous  controverfy  concern-  Rife  of  the 
ing'the  independence  of  Scotland.     Before  the '.iZZi^i 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  this  was  a  queftion  of  ^^^l^'^^^^f 
much  importance.     If  the  one  crown  had  been  Scoiun^. 
confidered  not  as  imperial  and  independent,  but 
as  feudatory  to  the  other,  a  treaty  of  union  could 
not  have  been  concluded  on  equal  terms,  and  every 
advantage  which  the  dependent  kingdom  procur- 
ed, muft  have  been  efteemed  the  concelTion  of  a 
Sovereign  to  his  vaflfal.     Accordingly,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prdent  century,  and  while  a 
treaty  <3f  vtmon  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  on 
foot,  this  <:ontroverfy  was  agiuted  with  alf  the 
lieat  which  national  aninriofities  naturally  inlpire.  ^ 

What  was  then  -a  f^bjeft  of  ferious  concenn,  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  hath  rendered  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  curiofity.  But  though  the  objefts, 
which  at  that  time  wam^ed  and  intercftcd  both 
nations,  exrft  no  longer,  a  queftion  which  ap- 
peared fo  momentous  to  our  anccftors,  cannot  be 
altogether  indifferent  or  uninftruflive  to  us* 

Some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  were 
fl^fly  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottifli  Kings,  who,  as 

B  4  hi 
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B  o  o  K  far  back  as  the  feudal  cuftoms  can  be  traced^  held 
I*       thefe  pofleifions  of  the  Kings  of  England^  and  did 
homage  to  them  on  that  account.    This  homage^ 
due  only  for  the  territories  which  they  \kcld  in 
England^  was  in  no  wife  derogatory  from  their 
roysd  dignipy.    I^othipgis  mqrp  fuitable  to  feudal 
ideas,  than  that  the  fame  perfon  fheul4  \>t  both  a 
]uord  and  a  YaiTal,  independent  in  one  capacity, 
and  dependent  in.  another*.      The  Crown  of 
England  was  without  doubt  imperial  and  inde- 
pendent, though  the  Princes  who  wore  it  were, 
for  many  ages,  the  yaflals  of  the  Kings  of  Frances 
^nd,  in  confecjuence  of  their  pofleifions  In  th^t 
kingdom,  bound  to  perform  all  the  feryices,  whicfi 
a  feudal  Sovereign  has  a  title  to  exadt.    The  fame 
was  the  condition  of  the  Monarchs  of  Scotland  s 
free  and  independent  as  Kings^  but^  as  pofTelling 
'Englifli  territories,  vaflals  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land.    The  Engliih  Monarchs,  fatisfied  with  their 
legal  and  uncontroverted  rights,  were  neither  ca« 
pable,  nor  had  any  thoughts  of  ufurping  morCt 

♦  A  very  fingular  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  French  hiftorjr, 
Arpin  ibid  the  vicomte  of  the  city  Bourges  to  Philip  I.  wHo 
did  homage  to  thecoant  of  Sancerre  for  a  part  of  thefe  lands, 
which  held  of  that  Nobleman^  A.D.  i  lOo.  I  believe  that  no 
example,  of  a  ^ing'is  doing  homage  to  one  of  his  own  fubjeds, 
is  to  DC  met  with  in  the  hiftories  either  of  England  or  Scotland, 
)?hilip  le  Bel  aboliihed  this  pradice  in  France  A.  D.  1 302.  Hc" 
naut  Abregi  CbronoL  Somewhat  fimilar  to  this,  is  a  charter  pf 
(he  Abbot  of  Melrofi,  A.D.  1535,  conftituting  James  V.  the 
BailiiFor  Steward  of  that  Abbey,  veiling  in  him  all  the  powers 
which  pertained  to  that  office,  and  requiring  him  to  be  ah* 
fwerable  to  the  Abbot  for  his  cxercifc  of  the  fame.  Arcbi'v. 
(ubl.  Edin.  •'^ 

England, 
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England,  when  conquered  by  the  Saxonis,  being  Book 
divided  by  them  into  many  fmall  kingdoms,  was  !• 
in  no  condition  to  extend  its  dominion  over  Scot- 
land, united  at  that  time  under  one  Monarch.  And 
though  thefe  petty  principalities  were  gradually 
formed  into  one  kingdom^  the  reigning  princes^ 
expofed  to,  continued  invafipn?  of  the  Danes,  an4 
often  fubjeded  to  the  yoke  of  thofe  formidable  pi- 
rates, feldom  turned  their  arms  towards  Scotland, 
and  were  utterly  incapable  of  eftablifhing  new 
rights  in  that  country.  The  firft  Kings  of  the 
Ifqrtft^  race,  bpiied  with  introducing  their  own 
law$  and  manner^  into  the  kingdom  which  they 
Jiad  conquered,  pr  yfith  maintaining  themfelves 
on  the  throne  whicti  fojnt  of  them  poflefTed  by 
.A  very  dut?iou^  titlc^  9^ere  aj»  li^ttle  folicitous  to 
acquire  new  authority,  or  to  form  new  preten- 
iions,  in  Scotland.  An  ui\e}(pe&ed  calamity  that 
befel  oiie  of  .thp  Scottifh  Kings  firUt  encouraged 
fhe  £i)gliih  to  think  of  bringiqg  his  kiogdom  un- 
der depepd^nce.  William  King  of  Scotland  be- 
^ng  taken  prifpner  at  Alnwick,  Henry  II.  as  the 
price  of  his  liberty,  np(  qnly  extprted  from  hiin 
an  exQrt>itant  r^nfom,  and  ^  promife  to  furr^nder 
the  places  of  greeted  i^rength  in  his  dominions, 
bi|t  compelled  him  to  4q  homage  for  his  whole 
kingdom^  jEUchard  L  a  generou§  Princcj,  fo- 
iemnly  renounced  thi§  claim  of  homage,  aod  ab« 
folved  William  fppi  the  hai:d  cpndition?  which 
lienry  had  impofeid.  Upon  the  death  qf  Alex- 
ander III.  near  a  century  after,  Edward  I*  avail- 
ing himfplf  of  U19  fitiuatign  of  affairs  in  3cptland, 

acquired 
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B  o  o  fc  acquired  aa  influence  b  th«c  kingtkHn  which  ii<> 
I*       Englifli  Monarch  before  him  ever  {>o(refl*ed>  anci 

^^^  "^  iautaring  the  interefted  poticf  of  Heniy,  ntther 
than  the  magnaiximitjr  of  Richard^  retmd  die 
claim  of  ibyereigirty^  to  which  the  fomier  had. 
prccended» 

pretenfioos  '    Maro Alt BT  of  NoTWay,  Gtandlbghtcf  of  Alcx- 
•LfBaHoi    "ander,  and  heir  to  his  crowni  difltiot  h>ng  furrire 
cunioed.    i^\^^    The  right  of  fuccfeffion  belbftged  to  the  de- 
fendants of  David  Earl  oTHuntingdon,  third  foti 
of  King  David  I.    Among  thefe,  Robert  Bruce, 
*nd  John  Bdiol^  two  illuftrious  competitors  for 
the  crown,  appeared.    Bruce  was  the  !bn  of  Ifabel, 
Earl  David*$  fecond  daughter  j  Baliol,  the  grand- 
fon  of  Margaret  the  eldeft  daughter.    According 
to  the  rules  of  futccflkm  which  are  now  eftabliih- 
/  -ed,  the  right  of  Baliol  was  preferable,  and  not- 
withffending  Bruce^s  ple^  of  being  nearer  in  blood 
to  Earl  David,  Baliol^s  claim,  as  the  reprefeniative 
t)f  his  mother  and  grandmorfier,  would-be  deemed 
ifjconteftible.    But  in  that  age,  the  orde^*  of  fuc- 
<:eflion  was  not  afcertaintd  with  the  faimepi^ifion. 
The  queftaon  appeared  to  be  no  lefeimjricate,  than 
it  was  important.    And  though  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  perhaps  Ae  laws  of  tiie  kingdom, 
favoured  Bruce,  each  of  the  rivals  was  fupported 
-by  a  pow^ful  faftion.    AtAis  itlone,  it  w$s  fear- 
ed, muft  terminate  a  difpute  too  weighty  for  the 
laws  to  decide.    But,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mi- 
feries  of  a  civil  war,  Edward  was  chofen  umpfre, 
and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiefbe  in  his  decree, 
Y^^s  fcad  Well  nigh  proved  fatal  tq  <he  independ- 
I  coce 
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Itncjt  of  Scotland;  and  the  nation^  by  its  ea^er-  B  o  o  it 
nels  to  guard  againft  a  civil  war«  was  not  only  ex-       !• 
pofed  to  that  calamity,  but  almoft  fubjc6ked  to  a 
foreign  ycke.    Edward  was  artful>  brave,  enter* 
prifing,  and  ciMnmandcd  a  powerful  and  martial 
people,  at  peace  with  the  whole  world.    The  anar^ 
chy  which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  the  ambitioik 
of  competitors  ready  to  facriiice  their  country  in 
order  to  obtain  even  a  dependent  Crown,  invited 
him  firft  to  feize,  and  then  to  fubjeA  the  kingdom^ 
The  authority  of  an  umpire,  which  had  been  un« 
warily  beftowed  upon  him,  and  from  which  the 
Scots  dreaded  no  dangerous  confequences^  en*' 
abled  him  to  execute  his  fchemes  with  the  greater 
facility.    Undef  pretence  of  examining  the  quef- 
tion  with  the  uimoft  fokmnityi  he  Tummoned  all 
the  Scottifh  Barons  to  Norham,  and  having  gained 
fome,  and  intimidated  others,  he  prevailed  on  all 
who  were  prefent,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Ba«- 
liol,  the  competitors,  to  ackAowledge  Scotland  a 
fief  of  the  Engliih  Crown,  and  to  fwear  fealty  to 
him  as  their  Swertign  or  Uege  Lordt    This  flep 
led  to  another  |till  more  important.    As  it  was 
vain  CO  pronounce  a  fentence  which  he  had  not 
power  to  execute,  Edward  demanded  pofTeflion  of 
the  kingdom,  thathe  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to 
jiim  whofe  r%ht  fliould  be  found  preferable,    A^ 
fuch  was  the  pufillanimity  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
impatient  ambition  of  ti^e  competitors,  that  both 
afiented  to  this  ftrange  demand,  and  Gilbert  de 
UmfraviUe,  Earl  of  Ai>gus,  was  the  only  man, 
Ijrhp  refufed  (9  fur^f^nder  the  caftles  in  his  cuftody 
'  to 
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B  o  o  K  to  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Edward  finding* 
I*  fialiol  the  moft  obfequious  and  the  leaft  formi* 
'  dableof  the  two  competitors,  foon  after  gave  judg- 
ment in  his  favour.  Baliol  once  more  profefled 
himfelf  the  vajQTal  of  England,  and  fubmitted  to 
every  condition,  which  the  Sovereign  whom  he 
had  now  acknowledged  was  pleaftd  to  prefcribe. 

Edward,  having  thus  placed  a  creature  of  his 
own  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  compelled 
the  nobles  to  renounce  the  ancient  liberties  and 
-  independence  of  their  country,  had  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  his  dominion  was  now  fully  eftablifhed. 
But  he'began  too  foon  to  affume  the  mafter;  his 
hew  vaHals,  fierce  and  independent,  bore  with 
impatience  a  yoke,  to  which  thejf  were  not  accuf- 
tomed.     Provoked  by  his  haughtinefs,  even  the 
paflive  fpirit  of  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.     But  Ed^ 
ward,  who  had  no  longer  ufe  for  fuch  a  pageant 
King,  forced  him  to  refign  the  Crown,  and  openly 
atoempted  to  feize  it  as  fallen  to  himfelf  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  vafi*al.    At  that  critical  period, 
arofe  Sir  William  Wallace,  a  hero,  to  whom  the 
fond  admiration  of  his  countrymen  hath  afcribed 
many  fabulous  a£ts  of  prowefs,  though  his  rea^ 
valour^  as  well  as  integrity  and  wifdom,  is  fuch, 
'as  needs  not  the  heightcnings  of  fiftiori/   He,  al- 
moft  fingle,  ventured  to  take  arms  in  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  his  boldnefs  revived  the  fpirit 
of  his  countrymen.    At  lafl:,  Robert  Bruce,  the 
grandfon  of  him  who  ftood  in  competition  with 
Baliol,  appeared  to  afTcrt  his  own  rights,  and  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  his  country.    The  nobles, 

afhamed    - 
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aihamed  of  their  former  bafehcft^  and  enraged  at  B  o  o  k 
the  maoy  indignities  offered  to  the  nation^  crowd-       I* 
ed  to  his  ftandard.     In  order  to  crufli  him  at  ^^   '~ 
once,  the  Englifh  Monarch  entered  Scotland,  at 
the  head  of  a  mighty  army.     Many  battles  were 
fought,  and  the  Scots,  though  often  vanquiflied, 
were  not  fubdu^d*     The  ardent  zeal  with  which 
the   nobles  contended  for  the  independence  of    . 
the  kingdom,  the  prudent  valour  of  Bruce,  and 
above  all  a  national  enthufiafm  infpired  by  fuch  a 
caufe,  baffled  the  repeated  efforts  of  Edward,  and 
counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  number,  and  Wealth  of  his  fub- 
jcdts.    And  though  the  war  continued  with  little 
intermifiign  upwards  of  fevcnty  years,  Bruce  and 
his  pofterity  kept  pofTeffion  of  the  throne  of  Scot*  , 
land,  and  ruled  with  an  authority  not  inferior  to 
that  of  its  former  Monarchs. 

But  while  the  fword,  th6  ultimate  judge  of  all 
difputes  between  contending  nations,  was  employ- 
td  to  terminate  this  coritrovcrfy,  neither  Edward 
nor  the  Scots  feemed  to  diftruft  the  juftice  of  their 
caufe  I  and  both  appealed  to  hiftory  and  records^ 
and  from  thefe  produced,  in  their  own  favour, 
fuch  evidence,  as  they  pretended  to  be  unanfwer- 
able.  The  letters  and  memorials  addrefled  by 
each  party*  to  the  Pope,  who  was  then  reverenced 
as  the  common  father,  and  often  appealed  to  as 
the  common  judge'of  all  Chriftian  Princes,  are  ftill 
extant.  The  fabulous  tales  of  the  early  Britifh 
hiftory ;  the  partial  teftimony  of  ignorant  Chroni* 
clcrsi  fuppofititious  treaties  and  charters  3  are  the 

proofs. 
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Book  proofs^  on  which  Edward  founded  his  tide  to  the 
!•       fovereignty  of  Scotland ;  and  the  homage  done  by 
the  Scottifli  Monarchs  for  their  lands  in  En^and 
is  prepofteroufly  fuppofed  to  imply  the  fubje&ion 
of  their  whole  kingdom  *•    111  founded^  however^ 
as  their  right  was>  the  Englifh  did  not  fail  to  re« 
vive  it,  in  all  the  fubfequent  quarrels  between  the 
two  kingdoms  s  while  the  Scots  difclaimed  it  wich 
the  utmoft  indignation.    To  this,  we  muft  impute 
the  fierce  and  implacable  hat|pd  to  each  other, 
which  long  inflamed  both.    Their  national  anti**- 
pathies,wcre  excited,  not  only  by  the  ufual  ^ir* 
cumftances  of  frequent  hoftilittes,  and  reciprocal 
injuries;  but  the  Englifli  cohfidered  the  Scots  as 
vaflals  who  had  prefumed  to  rebel,  and  the  Scots, 
.  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  Englifh  as  ufurpers 
who  aimed  at  enflaving  their  country* 
^  i3o«.       •  At  the  time,  when  Robert  Bruce  began  his  reign 
kingdom     in  Scotland,  the  fame  form  of  government  was 
wgao  huT*  eftablifhed  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe*    And 
"*"•        the  furprifing  fimilarity  in  their  conflitution  and 
laws  demonflrates  that  the  nations  which  over-- 
turned  the  Roman  empire,  and  ereAed  thefe  king- 
doms, though  divided  into  different  tribes,  and 
diftinguiflied  by  different  names,  were  originally 
the  fame  people.    When  we  take  a  view  of  the    ; 
feudal  (y&tm  of  laws  and  policy,  that  ftupendous 
and  fingular  fabric  erected  by  them ;  the  firft  ob- 
jeft  that  ftrikes  us  is  the  King.    And  when  we  are    j 
cold  that  he  is  the  fole  proprietor  of  all  the  lands    | 
widiin  his  dominions,  that  all  his  fubje^  derive 

*  Anderfon's  Hifiorical  Eflay  concerning  %bt  Independ* 
ency,  tec 

their 
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their  poflfefiiofts  from  him,  and  in  return  confe^ 

crate  their  lives  to  his  fcrvice;  when  we  hear  that 

all  marks  of  diftinction^  and  tides  of  dignity,  flow 

from  him  as  the  only  fountain  of  honotiri  when 

we  behold  the  moft  potent  peers,  on  their  bended 

knees,  and  with  folded  hands,  fwearing  fealty  at  his 

feet>  and  acknowledging  him  to  be  their  SavenigM 

«nd  thtirlJigiLord',  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  him 

n  powerful,  nay  an  abfblute  Monarch.  No  conclu* 

fion,  however,  would  be  more  rafli,  or  worfefound* 

ed.  The  genius  of  the  feudal  government  was  purely 

ariftocratical.    With  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 

and  with  many  appearances  of  defpotic  power,  a 

feudal  King  was  the  moft  limited  of  all  Princes. 

Before  they  fallied  out  of  their  own  habitations  ^"V«  ^^ 
to  conquer  the  world,  many  of  the  northern  na-  Govern. 
tions  fcem  not  to  have  been  fubjcft  to  the  govern-  h»u{»o^ 
ment  of  Kings*;  and  even  where  monarchical  go-  5«"*'  **" 
vemment  was  eflablifhed,  the  prince  poflefled  but 
litde  authority.  A  General  rather  than  a  King,  his 
military  command  was  extenfive,  his  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  almoft  nothing  f*    The  artiDy  which  he  led 
was  not  compofed  of  foldiers,  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  ferve,  but  of  fuch  as  voluntarily  followed 
his  ftandard  J-    Thefe  conquered  not  for  their 
leader,  butfor  themfelves;  and  being  free  in  their 
own  country,  renounced  not  their  liberty  when 
they  acquired  new  fettlempnts.     They  did  not  ex- 
terminate the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
whicff  they  fubdued,  but  fcizing  the  greater  part  of 
their  lands,  they  took  their  perfons  under  protec- 

*  Caef.  lib.  vi.  c*  23.        f  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  7.  11. 
t  Ccf.  ibid. 

tion. 
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Book  tioil#  And  the  difficulty  of  maintainiiig  a  ne^ 
I*  conqueft>  as  well  as  the  danger  of  being  attacked 
by  new  invaders^  rendering  it  neceflary  to  be  al-> 
ways  in  a  pofture  of  defence^  the  form  of  govern-* 
ment  which  they  eftablilhed  was  altogether  mili- 
tary! and  nearly  refembled  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accuftomed  in  their  native  country.  Their 
general  ftill  continuing  to  be  the  head  of  the  co-« 
lony^  part  of  the  conquered  lands  were  allotted  to 
him ;  the  remainder^  under  the  name  of  iene^cia 
x>xfiefsy  was  divided  amongfthis  principal  officers* 
As  the  common  fafety  required  that  thefe  officers 
ihould>  upon  all  occafions>  be  ready  to  appear  in 
arms^  for  the  common  defence^  and  fhould  conti^ 
nue  obedient  to  their  general,  they  bound  them- 
felves  to  take  the  field,  when  called,  and  to  ferve 
him  with  a  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  territory.  Thefe  great  officers 
again  parcelled  out  their  lands  among  their  follow- 
ers, and  annexed  the  fame  condition  to  the  grant. 
A  feudal  kingdom  was  properly  the  encampment 
of  a  great  army ;  military  ideas  predominated,  mi- 
litary fubordination  was  eftablifhed,  and  the  pof- 
fcffion  of  land  was  the  pay  which  foldiers  received 
for  their  perfonal  fervice.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
notions,  the  pofieffion  of  land  was  granted  da- 
ring pleafure  only,  and  Kings  were  eledive*  In 
other  words,  an  officer  difagreeable  to  his  general 
was  deprived  of  his  pay,  and  the  perfon  who  was 
rnofl:  capable  of  conducing  an  army,  was  ehofen 
to  command  it.  Such  were  the  firft  rudiments,  or 
infancy  of  feudal  government. 

BvT 
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j&uT  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  B  0  o  i& 
bentuiy,  the  feudal  fyftem  had  undergone  many       !♦ 
changes^  of  which  the  following  were  the  moft  con- 
fiderable;    Kings  formerly  eleftivci  were  then  he- 
reditary; and  fiefs  granted  at  firft  during  pleafure, 
dcfcendcd  from  father  to  fon,  and  were  become 
perpetual.    Thefe  changes^  not  lef&  advantageous 
to  the  nobles  than  to  the  prince,  made  no  altera- 
tion in'  the  ariftoeratical  fpirit  of  the  feudal  confti- 
tution.     The  King,  who  at  a  diftance  feemed  to  Cmnl 
be  inveftcd  with  majcfty  and  power,  appears^  on  "j;[^ ,., 
a  nearer  view,  to  poflefs  none  of  thofe  advantages  ™"*^  ^^ 
which  beftow  on  monarchs  their  grandeur  and  au-^  ^^  ^^^^ 
thority*     His  revenues  were  fcanty  j  he  had  not  a  "*"**"  ** 
Handing  arniy  J  and  he  enjoyed  no  proper  jurif- 
diftionv  '  (" 

At  a  time  wheii  pomp  arid  fpldndor  were  tin-  Their  rere. 
known,  even  m  the  palaces  of  kings ;  when  the  iiiuu* 
bflScefs  of  the  crown  received  little  falary  befidcs 
the  fees  and  perqilifitts  of  their  office ;  when  em* 
bailies  to  foreign  courts  were  rarfej  when  armies 
were  c^ompofed  of  foldiers  who  ferved  without  payi 
it  wis  not  neceffafy  that  a  king  fhould  poflfefs  a 
great  revenue  j  nor  did  the  condition  of  Europe, 
in  thofe  ages,  allow  its  princes  to  be  opulent. 
Commerce  made  little  progrefs  in  the  kingdoms 
where  the  feudal  government  was  eftablifhcd.  In- 
ftitutions,  which  had  no  other  objedl  but  to  infpirc 
a  martial  fpirit,  to  train  men  to  be  foldiers,  and  to 
make  arms  the  only  honourable  profeflion,  natu- 
rally difcouraged  the  commercial  arts.  The  reve- 
nues, arifing  from  the  taxes  impofcd  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  commei;ce9    were  by  confos- 

Vol,  L  C  quence 


Book  quAice  inconfiderable;  and  the  prince's  treafuiy 
!•  received  little  fupply  from  a  fourcc,  which»  among 
a  trading  peopkj  flows  with  fuch  abundance^  and  is 
almoll  inexhauftible.  A  fixed  tax  was  not  levied 
even  on  land  -,  fuch  a  burthen  would  have  appear- 
ed intolerable  to  men  who  received  their  eftates  as 
the  reward  of  their  valour,  And  who  confidered 
their  fcrvice  in  the  field  as  a  full  retribution  for 
what  they  pofleffed.  The  King's  demefnes^  or  the 
portion  of  land  which  he  ftill  retained  in  his  own 
hands  unalienated,  furnifhed  fubfiftence  to  his 
court,  and  defrayed  the  ordinary  expence  of  go- 
verhaient  *.  The  only  ftated  taxes  which  the  feu- 
dal law  obliged  vafTals  to  pay  to  the  king,  or  to 
thofe  of  whom  they  held  their  lands,  were  three  ; 
one  when  his  eldeft  fon  was  made  a  knight ;  ano-i^ 
ther  when  his  eldcft  daughter  was  married  j  and  a 
third  in  order  to  ranfom  him  if  he  ihould  happen 
to  be  taken  prifoner.  Befides  thefe,  the  king  re- 
ceived the  feudal  cafualtics  of  the  ward,  marriage, 
&c.  of  his  own  vaffals.  And,  on  fome  extraor- 
dinary occafions,  his  fubjefts  granted  him  an  aid, 
which  they  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  a  benevo-- 
Unce^  in  order  to  declare  that  he  received  it  not  in 
confequence  of  any  right,  but  as  a  gift,  flowing 
from  their  good  will  f.  All  thefe  added  together, 
produced  a  revenue,  jcanty  and  precarious,  which, 
fv*  from  enabling  the  king  to  attempt  any  thing 
that  could  excite  the  jcaloufy  or  fear  of  the  no- 
bles, kept  him  in  continual  indigence,  anxiety, 
and  dependence* 

•  Craig,  de  Feud.  lib.  i.  Dieg.  14.    Da  Cange  Gldff. 
▼0€.  Dominicuau  f  Du  Cange  voc.  AajuUum. 
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"Nor  could  the  king  fupply  the  dcfcft  of  his  re-  B  o  o  fc 
Venues^  by  ihe  terror  of  his  arms.  Mercenary  I- 
troops  and  ftandmg  arixiies  were  unknown,  as  long  j^^  hadno 
as  the  feudal  govermiicnt  fubfiftedin  vigour.  Eu-  2,*«.**^  "* 
rope  was  peopled  with  f6Wiet*s.  The  vaflals  of  the 
king,  and  the  fub-vaflals  of  the  barons,  were  all 
obliged  to  carry  arms.  And  while  the  poverty  of 
princes  prevented  them  from  fortifying  their  fron- 
tier towns,  while  a  campaign  continued  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  while  a  fierce  and  impetuous  courage 
was  impatient  to  bring  every  quarrel  to  the  dcci- 
Con  of  a  battle,  an  army,  without  pay,  and  with 
Iktie  difcipline^  was  fufficient  for  all  the  purpo(es 
both  0/  the  fccurity  and  of  the  glory  of  the  ndtion^ 
Such  an  army,  however,  far  from  being  an  engine 
at  the  king's  diipofal,  was  often  no  lefs  formidable 
to  him,  than  to  his  enemies.  The  more  warlike 
any  people  were,  the  more  independent  they  be- 
came I  and  the  fame  perfons  being  both  foldiers 
and  fubjefts,  civil  privileges  and  immunities  were 
the  confequence  of  their  vidtories,  and  the  reward 
of  their  martial  exploits.  Conquerors,  whom  mer- 
cenary armies,  under  our  prefent  forms  of  govern- 
ment, often  render  the  tyrants  of  their  own  people^ 
as  well  as  the  fcourges  of  mankind,  were  common- 
ly, under  the  feudal  conftitution,  the  moft  indul-»  ■. 
gent  of  all  princes  to  their  fubjefts,  becaufe  they 
flood  moft  in  ni^d  of  their  affiftance,  A  prince^ 
whom  even  war  and  vidories  did  not  render  the 
rnafter  of  his  own  army,  poffefled  no  fhadow  of  mi- 
litary power  during  times  of  peace.  His  diftanded  ».- 
foldiers  mingled  wfth  his  other  fubjeftsi  not  afin- 
glc  man  received  pay  from  him  i  many  ages  elapfed 

C  a  cveo 
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Book  even  before  a  guard  was  appointed  to  defend  his 

I'       perfon;  and  deftitute  of  that  great  inftrument  of 

''^      dominion  a  ftanding  army,  the  authority  of  the 

king  continued  jdways  feeblej  and  was  often  con- 

temptible^ 

Their  jorif-  NoR  wcre  thefc  thc  only  circumftances  which 
SS^7"  contributed  towards  depfeffing  the  regal  power* 
By  the  feudal  fyftem,  the  king's  judicial  authority 
was  extremely  circumfcribed.  At  firft,  princes 
feem  to  have  been  the  fupreme  judges  of  their  peo- 
ple, and,  in  perfon,  heard  and  determined  all  con- 
troverfies  among  them.  The  multiplicity  of  caufes 
foon  made  it  neceffary  tp  appoint  judges,  who,  in 
the  king's  name^  decided  matters  that  belonged  ta 
the  royal  jurifdiftion.  But  the  Barbarians,  who 
over-ran  Europe,  having  deftroyed  moft  of  the 
great  cities,  and  the  countries  which  they  feized 
being  cantoned  out  among  powerful  barons,  who 
wcre  blindly  followed  by  numerous  vaflals,  whom> 
in  return,  they  were  bound  to  protect  from  every 
injury;  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  greatly 
interrupted,  and  the  execution  of  any  legal  fentencc 
became  al moft  imprafticable*  Theft,  rapine,  mur- 
der, and  diforder  of  all  kinds  prevailed  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe,  to  a  degree  almoft  incredible, 
fend  fcarce  compatible  with  the  fubfiftence  of  civil 
fociety.  Every  offender  Iheltcred  himfelf  under  thc 
proteftion  of  feme  powerful  chieftain,  who  fcrcen- 
cd  him  from  the  purfuits  of  juftice.  To  apprehend, 
and  to  punifh  a  criminal,  often  required  the  union 
%      and  effort  of  half  a  kingdom  *.  In  order  to  remedy 

thefe 

*  A  remarkable  inflance  of  this  occurs  in  the  following  hiA 
tory,  Co  late  as  the  year  1561.  Maryi  having  appointed  a  court 

of 
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thefc  evils,  many  pcrfons  of  diftinftion  were  en-  Book 
trufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  juftiGC  within       !• 
their  own  territories.     But  what  we  may  prefume 
was»  at  firft,  only  a  temporary  gnipt,  or  a  perfonal 
privilege,  the  incroaching  fpiric  of  the  nobles  fooii||L^ 
converted  into,  a  right,   and  rendered  hereditary?Vp 
The  lands  of  fomc  were  erefted  into  BarmeSy  thoie 
of  others  into  Regalities.     The  jurifdiftion  of  the 
former  was  extenfives  that  of  the  latter,  as  the  name 
implies,  royal,  and  almoil  unboundeH,  All  caufes, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  were  tried  by  judges, 
whom  the  lord  of^  the  regality  appointed  i  and  if 
the  king's  courts  called  any  perfon  within  his  ter* 
ritory  before  them,,  the  lord  of  regality  might  put 

of  jaftice  to  be  held  on  the  borders,  the  inhabitants  of  no  Itfjt 
than  eleven  counties  were  fummoned  to  guard  the  perfon^  who 
was  to  aiGt  as  judge,  and  to  enable  him  to  # nforce  his  decifions, 
f>.  234.  The  words  of  a  proclamation ,  which  afford  fuch  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  feeblenefs  of  the  feudal  government, 
deferve  our  notice.—^'  And  becaufe  it  is  nece/Tary  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  Highnefs'  commandments  and  fervice,  that  her 
ju^ce  be  well  accompanied,  and  her  authority  fufficiently  for* 
cified^  by  the  concurrence  of  a  good  power  of  her  faithful  fub* 
jedls — Therefore  commands  and  charges  all  and  fundry  Earls, 
Xiords,  finpns,  Freeholders,  Landed-men,  and  other  Gentle- 
men, dwelling  within  the  faid  counties,  that  they,  and  every 
one  of  them,  with  their  kin,  friends,  fervants,  and  houihold- 
men,  well  bodin  in  feir  of  war  in  the  moft  fubftantious  manner,'! 
{i.  e.  completely  armed  and  provided,]  and  with  twenty  days 
yi&nals  to  meet  and  to  pafs  forward  with  him  to  the  borough 
of  Jedburgh,  and  there  tq  remain  during  the  faid  fpace  of 
twenty  days,  and  to  receive  fuch  diredion  and  commands,  as 
fhall  be  given  by  him  to  them  in  our  Sovereign  Lady's  name, 
for  quietnefs  of  the  country ;  and  to  put  the  fame  in  execution 
nnder  the  pain  of  lofing  their  life,  lands,  and  goods,"  ^eith'a 
Ifift,  of  Scotland,  198. 
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1}  o  o  K  a  ftop  to  their  procce dinga,  j^nd  by  the  privilege  t/t 
I?       repkdgingy  remove  the  caufe  to  his  own  court,  and 
even  puniili  his  vafial^  if  he  fubmitted  to  a  foreiga 
^  "'  jurifdiftion  *.     Thus  almoft  every  queftion,   in 

•  wliich  any  pcrfon  who  refided  on  the  lands  of  the 

.\  *hobles  was  interefted,  being  deterg^^^ed  by  judges 

appointed  by  the  nobles  themfelves,  fheir  vaffals 
were  fgarce  fenfiblc  of  being,  in  any  degree^ibb- 
jeft  to  the  crowp.  A  feudal  kii^dom  ti^as  fplit  into 
many  fmall  principalities,  almoft  independent,  and 
held  together  by  a  feeble  and  commonly  aix  im- 
perceptible bond  of  unien.  And  the  king,  was  not 
^'  >f,  only  ftripped  of  the  authority  annexed*  to  the  per*- 

ion  of  a  fupreme  judge,  but  his  revenue  fuffcred 
'^•^ ''  no  fmall  diminution,  by  the  lofs  of  thofe  pecu- 

niary emoluments,  which  were,  in  that  age,  due 
to  the  perlbn  who  adminiftered  juftice. 

In  the  fame  proportion  that  the  king  funk  in 
power,  the  nobles  rofe  towards  independence.  Not 
fatisfied  with  having  obtained  a  hereditary  right  to 
their  fiefs,  which  they  formerly  held  during  plea- 
sure, their  ambition  aimed  at  fomething  bolder, 
and  by  introducing  enfails,  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
human  ingenuity  and  invention  can  jiAch  that 
end,  to  render  their  pofleflions  unaljenable  and 
I  ^verlafling.  As  they  had  full  power  to  add  to  the 
inheritance  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  ancef- 
tors,  but  none  to  diminifli  ftj '  time  alone,  by 
means  of  marriages,  legacies,  and  other  accidents, 
brought  continual  acceflions  of  wealth,  and  of  dig- 
pity  i  a  great  family,  like  a  river,  became  confider- 
able  from  the  length  of  its  courfe,  and  as  it  rolled 
•  Craig,  lib.  iii.  Dieg,  p 
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on,  new  honours  and  new  property  flowed  fuccef-  Book: 
fively  into  itc    Whatever  influence  is  derived  fronv       !• 
titles  of  honour,  the  feudal  barons  likewifc  pof-. 
leflcd  in  an  aipplc  manner.     Thefe  marks  of  dif- 
tin^ion  are,  in  their  own  nature,  either  official  or 
perfonal,  an<i  being  annexed  to  a  particular  charge, 
or  beftowed  by  the  admiratipn  of  mankind  upon  il- 
luftrious  charaders,  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
thefe.    But  the  fc^/^iowever  unworthy,  could  not 
bear  to  be  ilripped  of  that  appellation,  by  which  ^^'^^ 

his  father  had  been  diftinguiftied.    His  prcfump-  .  ***' 

tion  claimed,  what  his  vtitne  did  not  merit  j  titles  f  ^ 

of  honour  became  hereditary,*  and  added  new  luf- 
tre  to  nobles  already  in  pofleflion  of  too  much 
power*   doffiething  more  audacious  and  more  ex-  '  * 

travagant  ftill  remained.  The  fupreme  dire&ion 
of  all  affairs,  both  civil  and  military,  being  com-- 
mitted  to  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  farhe 
and  fafcty  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  people,  de- 
pended upon  the  fidelity  and  abilities  of  thefe  of- 
ficers. But  fuch  was  the  prepoftcrous  ambition  of 
the  nobles,  and  fo  fuccefsful  even  in  their  wildefl: 
attempts  to  aggrandize  themfclves,  that  in  all  the 
kingdoirrs  where  the  feudal  inftitutions  prevailed, 
moft  of  theK^  offices  were  annexed  to  great  fami- 
lies,* and  heldy like  fiefs,  by  hereditary  right.  A 
perfon  whofe  uVdutiful  behaviour  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  prince,  or  whofe  incapacity  expofed 
him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people,  often  held  a 
place  of  power  and  t^pft,  of  the  greatefl:  import- 
ance to  both.  In  Scotland,  the  offices  of  Lord 
Juftice  General,  Great  Chamberlain,  High  Stew- 
^^  High  Conffable,  Earl  Marfhal,  and  High 

Q  4  A<imiral^ 
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B  o  o  i;  Admiral,  were  all  hereditary  ^  and  in  many  coun-r 
I-       ties,  the  office  of  Sheriff  was  held  in  the  fame 
Planner. 

Nobles,  whofe  property  was  fo  extenfive^  and 
whofe  power  fo  great,  could  not  fail  of  being  tur- 
bulent and  formidable.  Nor  did  they  want  in-; 
ftruments  for  executing  their  boldeft  defigfls.  That 
portion  of  their  lands,  which  they  parcelled  out 
among  their  followers,  fupplied  them  with  a  nu- 
merous band  of  faithful  and  determined  vaffals  j 
while  that,  which  they  retained  in  their  own 
hands,  enabled  them  to  live  with  a  princely  fplcn-? 
dour.  The  great  liall  of  an  ambitious  baron  was 
often  more  crouded  than  the  court  of  his  fove- 
ireign.  The  ftrong  caftles,'in  which  they  refided, 
afforded  a  fecure  retreat  to  the  difcontented  and 
feditious.  A  grgat  part  of  their  revenpe  was  fpent 
upon  multitudes  of  indigent,  but  bold  retainers. 
And  if  at  any  time  they  left  their  retreat  to  ap-? 
pear  in  the  court  of  their  foverp ign,  they  were 
accompanied,  even  in  times  of  peace,  with  a  vaft 
train  of  armed  followers.  The  ufual  retinue  of 
William  the  fixth  f^arl  of  Douglas  confided  of 
^Goo  horfe.  Thofe  of  the  other  nobler  were 
magnificpnt  and  formidable  in  proportion,  Imr 
patient  of  fubordination,  and  forgetting  their  pror 
per  rank,  fuch  potent  and  haughty  barons  were 
the  rivals,  rather  than  the  fubjecls  of  their  prince* 
They  often  d^fpifed  his  orders,  infulted  his  per- 
fon,  and  wrefted  from  him,his  crown.  And  the 
hiftory  of  Europe,  during  feveral  ages,  contain^ 
Ijttle  elfe,  hut  the  accounts  of  the  wars  an4 
8  fcyoi 
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revolutions  occafioned  by  their  exorbitant  ainbi-  Book 
fion.  !♦ 

But,  if  the  authority  of  the  barons  far  exceed-  TWrpow- 
cd  its  proper  bounds  in  the  other  nations  of  Eu«p  s^oulnd"* 
rope,  we  may  affirm  that  the  balance  which  ought  JJher*ki«S[ 
to  be  preferved  between  a  king  and  his  nobles  was  ^^^ 
entirely  loft  in  Scotland,    The  Scottifh  nobles  en- 
joyed, in  common  with  thofe  of  other  nations, 
all  the  means  for  extending  their  authority  which 
arife  from  the  ariftocr^tical  genius  of  the  feudal 
government,    Befides  thefe,  they  poffeffed  advan* 
tagcs  peculiar  to  themfelvcs:    The    accidental 
fources  of  their  power  were  confiderable ;    and 
fingular  circumftances  concurred  with  the  fpirit 
of  the  conftitutiqn  to  aggrandize  them.    To  enu-  The  ptrtf- 
mer^te  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe,  will  ferve  of'tw  "^"^ 
both  to  exphin  the  political  ftate  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  illuftrate  many  important  Qcqurfences^  in 
the  perio4  now  under  our  review, 

I.  The  nature  qf  thejr  country  was -one  caufe  pf  The  natate 
the  power  and  independi^nce  of  the  Scottiih  nobi-  couatry, 
lity.  Level  and  open  countries  are  formed  for  fer- 
yitude.  The  authority  of  t^e  fupreme  magiftrate 
reaches  with  eafe  to  the  moft  diftant  corners  $  and 
when  nature  has  ereded  no  barrier,  and  affords  no 
retreat,  the  guilty  qr  obnoxious  are  foon  detefted, 
and  puniihed^  Mountains,  and  fens,  and  rivers 
fet  bounds  to  dcfpotic  power,  and  amidft  thefe,  is 
the  natural  feat  of  freedom  and  independence.  In 
fuch  places,  did  the  Scottiih  nobles  ufually  fix 
their  refidencc.  By  retiring  to  his  own  caftle,  a 
mutinous  baron  could  defy  the  power  of  his  fo- 
fereign,  it  being  impradipable  tq  ilead  ap  army, 

through 
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Book  through  a  barren  country^  to  places  almbft  in* 
!•       acceffible  to  a  fingle  raan.     The  fame  caufes, 

^"■"^"^  which  chcchcd  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  abortive^ 
often  protefted  the  Scottilh  nobles  from  the  ven- 
geance of  their  prince  5  and  they  owed  their  per- 
fonal  independence,  to  thofe  very  mountains  and 
marfhes,  which  faved  thtir  country  from  being 
conquered. 

Tbefoi|ii  .  II.  The  want  of  great  cities  in  Scotland  con- 
cr^cicia.  tributed  not  a  little  to  increafe  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  Prince. 
Wherever  numbers  of  men  affemble  together,  or- 
der muft  be  eftablilhed,  and  a  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment inftituted,  the  authority  ofthemagif- 
trate  muft  be  recognized,  and  his  decifions  meet 
with  prompt  and  full  obedience.  Laws  and  fub- 
ordination  take  rife  in  cities  j  and  where  there  are 
few  cities  as  in  Poland,  or  none  as  in  Tartary, 
there  are  few  or  no  traces  of  any  fort  of  police, 
#  But  under  the  feudal  governments,   commerce, 

the  chief  means  of  aflembling  mankind,  was  neg- 
lefted ;  the  nobles,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their 
influence  over  their  vafTals,  refided  among  them, 
and  feldom  appeared  at  court,  where  they  found 
a  fuperior,  or  dwelt  in  cities,  wher^  they  met  with 
equals.  In  Scotland,  the  rich  counties  in  the 
South  lying  open  to  the  Englifh,  no  town  fituated 
there  could  rife  to  be  great  or  populous  amidft 
continual  inroads  and  alarms :  The  refidence  of 
our  monarchs  was  not  fixed  to  any  particular 
place  I  many  parts  of  the  country  were  barren  and 
VQCvltivated}  *nd  in  confecjueacc  of  thefc  pecu- 
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Mar  cifcumftanccs,  added  to  the  general  caufcs  Book 
flowing  from  the  nature  of  the  feudal  inftitutions,       !• 
the  towns  in  Scotland  were  extrenidy  few,  and'^  ^ 
very  inconfiderable.    The  yaffals  of  every  baron 
occupied  a  diftind  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
formed  a  fcparate  and  almoft  independent  fociety. 
Inftead  of  giving  aid  towards  reducing  to  obe- 
dience their  fedicious  Chieftain,  or  any  whom  he 
took  under  his  proteftion,  they  were  all  in  arms 
for  his  defence,  and  obftrufted  the  operations  of 
juftice  to  the  utmoft.     The  prince  was  obliged  to 
connive  at  criminals,  whom  he  could  not  reach  j 
the  nobles,  confcious  of  this  advantage,  were  not 
afraid  to  offend  j    and  the  difficulty  of  punifhing 
almoft  affured  them  of  impunity. 

Ill,  The  divifion  of  the  country  into  clans  had  Tbe  jniii. 
no  fmall  effe£b  in  rendering  the  nobles  confidera-  ciim* 
ble.     The  nations,  which  over-ran  Europe,  were 
originally  divided  into  many  fmall  tribes ;    and 
when  they  came  to  parcel  out  the  lands  which 
they  had  conquered,    it  was  nat?ural  for  every 
chieftain  to  bellow  a  portion,  in  the  firfl  place, 
upon  thofe  of  his  own  tribe  ot  family.     Thefc  all 
held  their  lands  of  him ;  and  as  the  fafety  of  each 
individual  depended  on  the  general  union,  thefc 
fmall  focieties  clung  together,  and  were  diftin* 
guifhed  by  fome  common  appellation,  either  pa- 
tronymical,  or  local,  long  before  the  introdudlijon 
of  furnames,  or  enfigns  armoriaU    But  when  thcfe 
became  common,  the  defcendants  and  relations  of 
every  chieftain  affumed  the  fame  name  and  arms 
with  him  j   other  vaffals  were  proud  to  imitate 
;hcir  cxamplci  and  by  decrees  they  were  commu- 
nicated 
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Book  nicatcd  to  all  thofe  who  held  of  the  fame  fuperior* 
I*  Thus  cUnfhips  were  formed ;  and  in  a  generation 
or  twoi  that  confanguinity  which  was^  at  firft^  in 
^  great  meafure^  imaginary,  was  believed  to  be 
real*  An  artificial  union  was  converted  into  a 
qatural  onej  men  willingly  followed  a  leader^ 
whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  of  their 
landsy  and  the  chief  of  their  blood,  and  fcrved 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vaflfalsy  but  with 
the  ^fFcftion  pf  friends,  in  thi^  other  feudal  king- 
doms,  we  may  obferve  fuch  unions,  as  we  have 
defcribcd,  imperfcftly  formed ;  but  in  Scotland, 
whether  they  were  the  produ6lion  of  chance>  or 
the  efFeft  of  policy,  or  introduced  by  the  Irilh  co- 
lony above  mentioned,  and  ftrengthcned  by  care«> 
fuHy  preferving  their  genealogies  both  genuine 
and  fabulous,  clanfhips  were  univerfal.  Such  ^ 
confederacy  might  be  overcome,  it  could  not  be 
broken  J  and  no  change  of  manners,  or  of  govern-- 
ment,  has  been  able,  in  fome  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  dilTolve  afTociatjons  which  are  founded 
upon  prejudices  fo  natural  to  the  human  mind. 
How  formidable  were  nobles  at  the  head  of  fol- 
lowers, who  counting  ijiat  caufe  juft  and  honour- 
able which  their  chief  approved,  were  ever  ready 
to  take  the  field  at  his  command,  and  to  facrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  his  perfon,  or  of  his  fame? 
Againft  fuch  men,  a  king  contended  with  great 
difad vantage  J  and  that  cold  fervice,  which  money 
purchafes,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal 
match  for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Thefmtii        IV;  Thb  fmallncfs  of  their  number  may  be 
5^*^iJjl^    mentioned  among  the  caufcs  of  the  grandeur  of 

the 
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the  Scottifli  nobles.    Our  annals  reach  not  bdkrk  Book 
to  the  firft  divifion  of  property  in  the  kingdom ;-       !• 
but  ib  far  as  we  can  trace  the  matter,  the  original 
polleifions  of  the  nobles  fcem  to  have  been  ex- 
tenfive.    The  ancient  Thanes  were  the  equals  and 
the  rivals  of  their  prince.     Many  of  the  earls  and 
barons>  who  fucceeded  them,  were  maftcrs  of  ter- 
ritories no  lefs   ample.      France  and  England, 
countries  wide  and  fertile,  afforded  fcttlcments  to 
a  numerous  and  powerful  nobility.     Scotland,  a 
kingdom  neither  extenfivc  nor  rich,    could  not 
contain  many  fuch  overgrown  proprietors.     But 
the  power  of  an  ariftocracy  always  diminifhcs,  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  its  numbers  j  feeble 
if  divided  among  a  multitude ;  irrcfiftiblc  if  cen- 
tered in  a  few.   When  nobles  arc  numerous,  their 
operations  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the  people ; 
they  are  roufed  only  by  what  they  feel,  not  by 
^hat  they  apprehend  -,  and  fubmit  to  many  arbi- 
trary and  opprcflive  afts,  before  they  take  ariys 
againft  their  fovereign.   A  fmall  body,  on  the  con- 
trary,   is  more  fenfible,    and  more   impatient  i 
quick  in  difccrhing,  and  prompt  in  repelling  dan- 
ger; all  its  motions  are  as  fydden,  as  thofe  of  the 
other  are  flow.     Hence  proceeded  the  extreme 
jealouly,  with  which  the  Scottifh  nobles  obfcrved 
their  monarchs,    and  the  fiercenefs  with  which 
they  oppofed  their  incroaghments.    Even  the  vir- 
tue of  a  prince  did  not  rCTdo-lbf  m  lefs  vigilant, 
or  lefs  eager  to  defend  their  rights  ;  and  Robert 
Bruce,  notwithftanding  the  fplendour  of  his  vie-* 
tories,  and  the  glory  of  his  name,  was  upon  the 
point  of  experiencing  the  vigour  of  their  refift- 

ance. 
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]$  o  o  K  dnce,  nolefs  than  his  unpopular  defcendant  Jannei 
!•  III.  Befides  this^  the  near  alliance  of  the  great 
'  families,  by  frequent  intermarriages,  was  the  na* 
tural  confequence  of  their  fmall  number.  And  as 
oonfanguinity  was,  in  thofe  ages,  a  powerful  bond 
of  union,  all  the  kindred  of  a  nobleman  interefted 
themfelves  in  his  quarrel,  as  a  common  caufe ;  and 
every  conteft  the  king  had,  though  wich  a  fingtc 
baron,  foon  drew  upon  him  the  arms  of  a  whole 
confederacy.     . 

Their  V.  Those  natural  connexions,  both  with  their 

w^^  equals  and  with  their  inferiors,  the  Scottifh  nobles 
ftrengthened  by  a  device,  which,  if  not  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  was  at  leaft  more  frequent  among 
them,  than  in  any  other  nation.  Even  in  times  of 
profound  peace,  they  formed  aflbciations,  which 
when  made  with  their  equals,  wer^  called  leagues 
cf  mutual  defence  *9  and  when  with  their  inferiors, 
bonds  of  manrent.  By  the  former,  the  contradling 
pafties  bound  themfelves  mutually  to  aflift  each 
other,  in  all  caufes,  and  againfl  all  perfons.  By 
the  latter,  protection  was  ftipulated  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fidelity  and  perfonal  fervice  promifed 
on  the  other  *.  Self^^fefervation,  it  is  probable^ 
forced  men  at  firft  into  thefe  confederacies ;  and 
while  diforder  and  rapine  were  univerfal,  while  go* 
vernment  was  unfettled,  and  the  authority  of  laws 
little  known  or  re|gi#edP^ear  neighbours  found  it 
neceffary  to  unit5|J  thi^  manner  for  their  fecurity, 
and  the  weak  were  obliged  to  court  the  patronage 
of  the  ftrong.  By  degrees,  thefe  aflbciations  be-* 
came  fo  many  alliances  ofl^enfive  and  defenfivc 
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ftgaiuft  die  throne;  and  as  their  obligation  was  held  Book 
to  be  more  facred  than  any  tie  whatever,  they  gave  !• 
much  umbrage  to  our  kings,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  power  and  independence  of  the  nobili- 
ty. In  the  reign  of  James  II.  William  the  eighth 
earl  of  Douglas  entered  into  a  league  of  this  kind 
with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Rofs,  Murray,  Ormond, 
the  lords  Hamilton,  Balveny,  &c»  and  fo  formi- 
dable  was  this  combination  to  the  king,  that  he 
had  rccourfe  to  a  meafurc  no  lefs  violent  than  un- 
juft,  in  order  to  diffolve  it. 

VL  The  frequent  wars  between  England  and  The  tn* 
Scotland  proved  another  caufe  of  augmenting  the  with  £ot- 
power  of  the  nobility.     Nature  has  placed  no  bar- 
rier between  the  two  kingdoms;  a  river,almoft  eve- 
ry where  fordable,  divides  them  towards  the  eaft: 
on  the  weft  they  are  feparated  by  an  imaginary  line. 
Thc'fmall  revenues  of  our  kings  prevented  them 
from  fortifying,  or  placing garrifons  in  the  towns  on 
the  frontier;  nor  would  the  jealoufy  of  their  fubjefts 
have  permitted  fuch  a  method  of  defence*  The  ba- 
rons, whofe  eftates  lay  near  the  borders,  confidered 
themfelves  as  bound  both  in  honour  and  in  intereft 
to  repel  the  enemy.  The  wat^Jhips  of  the  different 
marches^  offices  of  great  tinall  and  dignity,  were  al- 
ways beftowed  on  them.     This  gained  them  the 
leading  of  the  warlike  counties  in  the  fouth;  and 
their  vaifals,  living  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  hoftility, 
or  enjoying  at  beft  an  infecure  peace,  became  more 
inured  to  war  than  even  the  reft  of  their  country- 
men, and  more  willing  to  accoftipany  their  chief- 
tain in  hi^  moft  hardy  and  dangerous  enterprifes* 
It  was  the  valour,  no  lefs  than  the  number  of  their 
followers,  that  rendered  the  Douglafes  great.  The 

nobles 
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Book  nobles  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties  virtf6 
!•  often  dutiful  and  obfequious  to  the  crown,  btrc 
our  monarchs  always  found  it  infipra6ticable  to 
fubdue  the  mutinous  arid  ungovernable  fpirit  of 
the  bordefers.  In  all  our  domeftic  quarfels,  thofe 
ivho  could  draw  to  their  fide  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fou them  counties,  werefure  tff  vidbory;  andcon- 
fciousofthis  advantage,  the  lords  who  poffeflcd 
authority  there,  were  apt  to  forget  the  duty  which 
fhey  owed  theii"  fovereignj  and  to  alpirc  beyond 
the  rank  of  fubjefts. 

Jienf^.         VIL  Th£  calamities  wliicfi  befcl  our  kings  con- 
"I'^'l^'u      tributed  more  than  any  other  caufc  to  diminiftr 

which  hap-  .  ^ 

pened  in  thc  roval  authority.  Never  was  any  race  of  mo- 
narchs  fo  unfortunate  a!S  the  Scottilh.  Of  fix 
fuccefliVe  princes,  from  Robert  III.  to  James  VI. 
not  one  died  a  natural  death ;  and  the  mitforitiesj 
during  that  timC|  were  longer,  and  more  fre- 
quent, than  ever  happened  in  any  other  king- 
dom. From  Robert  Bruce  to  James  VI.  we  rec- 
kon ten  pifinces;  arid  feven  of  thefe  were  called  to 
the  throne,  while  they  were  minors,  and  almoft 
Infants.  Even  the  moft  fegular  and  bcft  cfta- 
bliflied  government^feel  fenfibly  the  pernicioui 
efFefts  of  a  minority,  and  either  become  languid 
and  inaftive,  or  are  thrown  into  violent  and  unna- 
tural convulfions.  But>  under  the  imperfeft  and 
ilUadjufted  fyftem  of  government  in  Scotland, 
thefe  effefts  were  ftill  more  fatal;  and  the  fierce 
and  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  nobles^  unrcftrained  by 
the  authority  of  a  king,  fcorned  all  fubjeftion  to  thc 
delegated  jurildidtion  of  a  regerttj  or  fo  the  feeble 
commands  of   a  minor.      The  royal  authority 

wa& 
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Was  ciircumfcribed  within  narrpwer  limits  thkn  Book 
tevcrj  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  naturally  in-        **^ 
confiderable,  were  reduced  almoft  to  Nothing;  and 
the  iariftocratical  power  gradually  h)fe  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  monarchical.   Left  the  perfonal  power 
of  a  regent  fhould  enable  him  to  aft  with  too  much 
vigour^   the  authority  annexed  to  that  office,  was 
fometimes  rendered  inconfiderable^  by  being  di- 
vided j  or  if  a  fingle  regent  was  chdfen^  the  greater 
nobles,  and  the  heads  of  the  more  illuftrious  fa- 
milies, were  feldom  raifed  to  that  dignity.     It  was 
often  conferred  upon  men^  who  poffeffed  little  in* 
fluence^  and  excited  no  jealoufy,     They^  confci- 
ous  of  their  bwn  weaknefsj  were  obliged  to  over- 
look fome  irregularities,  and  to  permit  others  j 
and  in  order  to  fupport  their  authority,  which  was 
deftitute  of  real  ftrengthj  they  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  moft  powerful  and  active  barons^   by  granting 
them  poflcffions  and   immunities,  which  raifed 
riiem  to  ftill  greater  power.    When  the  King  him-     « 
felf  came  to  affume  the  reins  of  government,  he 
found  his  revenues  wafted  or  alienated,  the  crown   • 
lands  feiMd  or  given  away,  and  the  nobles  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  to  independence,  that^  after  the  ftrugglcs 
of  a  whole  reign,   he  was  feldom  able  to  reduce 
them  to  the  fame  ftate,  in  which  they  had  been  at 
the  beginning  of  his  minority,  or  to  wreft  from 
them  what  they  had  ufurped  during  that  time.     If  Jj^Ve^vInu 
we  take  a  view  of  what  happened  to  each  of  our  f*7jj"J*^^* 
kings,  who  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  in  nobWsdur. 
this  fituation,  the   truth  and  importance  of  this  mmonty. 
obfervation  will  fully  appear. 

Vol,  !•  D  Ths 
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The  minority  of  David  IL  the  fon  of  Robcf* 
Bruce,  was  difturbcd  by  the  prctenfions  of  Edward 
Baliol,  who^  I'elyingon  the  aid  of  England^  and  on 
traWd  !!•  the  fupport  of  fome  difafFcfkcd  barons  among  the 
ScotSj  invaded  the  kingdom.  The  fuccefs  which 
at  firft  attended  his  arms^  obliged  the  young  king 
to  retire  to  France  i  and  Baliol  took  pofTeflion  of 
the  throne.  A  fmall  body  of  the  nobles,  however, 
continuing  faithful  to  their  exiled  prince,  drove 
Baliol  outof  Scotland)  arid  after  an  abfence  of  nine 
years,  David  returned  from  France,  and  took  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  into  his  own  hands. 
But  nobles^  who  w^re  thus  wafting  their  blood  and 
V  trcafure  in  defence  of  the  crown,  had  a  right  to 
the  undifturbed  pofleflion  of  their  andent  privi-* 
leges  I  and  even  fome  title  to  arrogate  new  ones. 
It  feems  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  that  age,  that 
every  leader  might  claim  as  his  own,  the  territory 
which  his  fword  had  won  from  the  enemy..  Great: 
acquifitions  were  gained  by  the  nobility  in  that 
teay  :  and  to  thefe  the  gratitude  arid  liberality  of 
•  David  addedj  by  diftributing  among  fuch  as  ad* 
hered  to  him,  the  vaft  pofleflions  which  fell  to  the 
crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  enemies.  The  fa* 
.^ily  of  Douglas,  which  began  to  rife  above  the 
•V  other  nobles,  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  augmented 
both  its  power  and  its  property,  during  his  mi-* 
nority. 

1405.  James  I.  was  feized  by  the  Eftglilh  during  the 

continuance  of  a  truce,  and  ungeneroufly  detained 
a  prifoner  almoft  nineteen  years.  During  that  pe* 
riod,  the  kingdom  was  governed,  firft  by  his  uncle 
Robert  duke  of  Albany,  and  then,  by  Murdo  his 

fon« 
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fon.     Both  thcfc  noblemen  afpired  to  the  crown  s  B  o  o  k: 
and  their  unnatural  ambition,  if  we  may  believe        !• 
mollof  ourhiftorians,  not  only  cutfhort  the  days        " 
of  Prince  David,  the  King's  elder  brother,  but  pro- 
longed the  captivity  of  James.  They  flattered  them  • 
fclvcs  that  they  might  ftep  with  lefs  oppofition  in- 
to a  throne>  when  almoft  vacant :   and,  dreading 
the  King's  return,  as  the  extinction  of  their  autho* 
rity,  and  the  end  of  their  hopes,  they  carried  on 
the  negociations  for  obtaining  his  liberty  with  ex-* 
trcme  remilTnefs.    At  the  fame  time,  they  negled*    • 
ed  nothing  that  could  either  footh  or  bribe  the  no- 
bles to  approve  their  fcheme.     They  flackened 
the  reins  of  government  j  they  allowed  the  prero-- 
gative  to  be  encroached  upon  j  they  fuffered  the 
moft  irregular  a6ls  of  power,  and  even  wanton  in- 
ftances  of  opprefEon,  topafs  with  impunity i  they 
dealt  out  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  among  thofe   , 
whofc  enmity  they  dreaded,  or  whofe  favour  they 
had  gained  ;  and  reduced  the  royal,  authority  to  a 
ftate  of  imbecility,  from  which  fucceeding  mo* 
narchs  laboured  in  vain  to  raifc  it.  ^ 

During  the  minority  of  James  II.  the  admiai-  i437i 
ftration  of  affairs  and  the  cuftody  of  the  King's  ^'"^'  ^* 
perfon  were  committed  to  Sir  William  Crichton, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Livingfton.  Jealoufy  and  dif- 
cord  were  the  efFefts  of  their  conjunft  authority, 
and  each  of  them,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  himfelf^ 
bellowed  new  power  and  privileges  upon  the  great 
men,  whofe  aid  he  courted.  While  the  young  earl 
of  Douglas,  encouraged  by  their  divifions,  ere£Ved 
a  fort  of  independent  principality  within  the  king- 
dom i  and  forbidding  his  vafTals  to  acknowledge 
D  2  an^ 
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any  authority  but  his  own,  he  created  Knightsf, 
appointed  a  privy  council,  named  officers  civil 
and  military,  aflumed  every  enfign  of  Royalty, 
but  the  title  of  King,  and  appeared  in  public  with 
a  magnificence  more  than  royaU 
1460.  Eight  perfons  were  chofen  to  govern  the  king- 

dom during  the  minority  of  James  III.  Lord 
Boyd,  however,  by  feizing  the  perfon  of  the  young 
King,  and  by  the  afcendant  which  he  acquired  over 
him,  foon  engrofled  the  whole  authority.  He 
formed  the  ambitious  projeft  of  raifing  his  family 
to  the  fame  pitch  of  power  and  grandeurwith  thofe 
of  the  prime  nobility ;  and  he  effefted  it.  While 
intent  on  this,  he  relaxed  the  vigour  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  Barons  became  accuftomed,  once 
more,  to  anarchy  and  independence.  The  power, 
which  Boyd  had  been  at  fo  much  pains  to  acquire, 
was  of  no  long  continuance,  and  the  fall  of  his 
family,  according  to  the  fate  of  favourites,  was 
fudden  and  ddlruftive ;  but  upon  its  ruins,  the 
family  of  Hamilton  rofe,  which  foon  attained  the 
*  higheft  rank  in  the  kingdom. 
j«m«  V.  As  the  minority  of  James  V.  was  longer,  it  was 
likewife  more  turbulent  than  thofe  of  the  preced- 
ing Kings.  And  the  contending  nobles,  encou- 
raged or  protefted  either  by  the  King  of  France, 
or  of  England,  formed  themfelves  into  more  re- 
gular faftions,  and  difregarded  more  than  ever 
the  reftraints  of  order  and  authority.  The  French 
had  the  advantage  of  feeing  one,  devoted  to  their 
intercft,  raifed  to  be  regent.  This  was  the  duke 
of  Albany,  a  native  of  France,  and  a  grandfon  of 
James  II.    But  Alexander  Lord  Home,  the  moft 

2  eminent 
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eminent  of  all  the  Scottifti  peers,  who  furvived  Boor 
the  fatal  battle  of  Flowden,  thwarted  all  his  mea^i-  !• 
furcs,  during  the  firft  years  of  his  adminiftration  j 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  fitter 
of  Henry  VIII.  rendered  the  latter  part  of  it  no 
lefs  feeble.  Though  fupported  by  French  auxili- 
aries, the  nobles  defpifcd  his  authority,  and,  re- 
gardlefs  either  of  his  threats  or  his  intreaties,  per- 
emptorily refufed,  two  feveral  times,  to  enter 
England,  to  the  borders  of  which  kingdom  ho 
had  led  them*  Provoked  by  thefe  repeated  in- 
fiances  of  contempt,  the  regent  abandoned  his 
troublefome  ftation,  and,  retiring  to  France,  pre^ 
ferred  the  tranquillity  of  a  private  life,  to  an  office 
deftitute  of  teal  authority.  Upon  his  retreat, 
Douglas  Earl  of  Angus  became  mailer  of  the 
King's  perfon,  and  governed  the  kingdom  in  his 
name.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  deprive  Kim  of 
his  ufurped  authority.  But  the  numerous  vaflals 
and  friends  of  his  family  adhered  to  him,  becaufe 
he  divided  with  them  the  power  and  emoluments 
of  his  office ;  the  people  reverenced  and  loved  the 
name  of  Douglas ;  he  exercifed,  without  the  title 
of  regent,  a^  fuller  and  more  abfolute  authority 
than  any  who  had  enjoyed  that  dignity  j  and  the 
ancient,  but  dangerous  pre-eminence  of  the 
Douglafes,  feemed  to  be  reftored. 

To  thefe,  and  to  many  other  caufcs,  omitted 
or  unobferved  by  us,  did  the  Scottifti  nobility 
owe  that  exorbitant  and  uncommon  power,  of 
which  inftances  occur,  fo  frequently,  in  our  hif- 
tory.  Nothing  however  demonftrates  fo  fully  thQ 
extent  of  their  power,  as  the  lengtkof  its  duration, 
D  3  Many 
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Book  Many  years  after  the  dcclenfion  of  the  feudal  fyf- 
I-       terns  in   the  other    kingdoms  of  Europe,    and 
"^       when  the  arms  or  policy  of  Princes  had,  every 
where,  fhaken,  or  laid  it  in  ruins,  the  founda- 
tions of  that  ancient  fabric  remained,  in  a  great 
tneafure,'  firm  and  untouched  in  Scotland. 

^he  power        The  powcrs,  which  the  feudal  inftitutions  veft- 
dluoHicV    cd  in  the  nobles,  foon  became  intolerable  to  all  the 
to^rThicto    P''^"^^^  ^^  Europe,  who  longed  to  poffefs  fome- 
PxiflcM.       thing  more  than  a  nominal  and  precarious  autho- 
rity.    Their  impatience  to  obtain  this,  precipi- 
tated Henry  III.   of  England,  Edward  IL   and 
ibme  other  weak  Princes,  into  ralh  apd  premature 
attempts  again  ft  the  privileges  of  the  Barons,  in 
which  they  were  difappointed  or  perillied.  Princcs,j 
of  greater  abilities,  were  content  to  mitigate  evils 
which  they  could  not  cure ;   they  fought  occupa* 
tion  for  the  turbulent  fpiritof  their  nobles,  infre- 
quent wars  i  and  allowed  their  fiery  courage  to 
evaporate  in  foreign  expeditions,  which,  if  they 
brought  no  other  advantage,  fecured  at  lead  do- 
meftic  tranquillity*  But  time  and  accidents  ripen* 
^lut  tt-       ed  the  feudal  governments  for  deftru6tion»    To- 
humble  the   wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  begin* 
ce'fifoHn''    ning  of  the  fixtecnth,  all  the  Princes  of  Europe 
fn  BriLld.  ^"^^^'^cd,  as  if  by  concert,  the  power  of.  their 
nobles.      Men  of  genius   then  undertook  with 
fucccfsaj  what  their  unflcilful  predeceflbrs  had  at- 
tempted in  vain,     J^wis  XI.  of  Francq,  the  moft 
profound  and  the  moft  adventurous  genius  of  that 
age,  began,  and,   in  a  fingle  reign,  almoft  com-j 
pleted  the  fcheme  of  their  deftruftion.     The  furc 
^ut  concealed  policy  of  Henry  VIL  of  England 
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produced  the  fame  effe£t.     The  means,  indeed,  B  o  o  i^ 
employed  by  thefe  monarchs  were  very  different,        I- 
The  blow^  which  L,ewis  ftruck,  was  fudden  and 
fatal.     The  artifices  of  Henry  refemblcd  thofe 
flow  poifons,  which  wafte  the  conftitution,  but 
bcconr^c  not  mortal  till  fome  diftanf  period.    Nor 
did  they  produce  confequences  lefsoppofite.  Lewis 
boldly  added  to  the  crown  whatever  he  wrefted 
from  the  nobles.     Henry  undermined  his  Barons^ 
by  encouraging  them  to  fell  their  lands,  which 
enriched  the  commons,  and  gave  them  a  weight 
in  the  legiflature  unknown  to  their  predeceffors. 
But  while  thefe  great  revolutions  were  carrying  But  the  no- 
on in  two  kingdoms,  with  which  Scotland  was  nullT^' 
intimatclyconnefted,noalterationhappcned there;  I'/en^th m 
theKing  neither  extended  his  own  prerogative,  nor  s^'^-^^^i 
enabled  the  commons  to  encroach  upon  the  arif* 
tocracy ;  the  nobles  not  only  retained  their  an- 
cient privileges  and  poflTeflions^  but  daily  made 
new  acquifitions* 

This  was  not  owing  to  the  inattention  of  our  OorKfngi 
Princes,  or  to  their  want  of  ambition  •     They  were  to  wieod'** 
abundantly  fenfible  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ^^'^3/ 
nobility,  and  extremely  folicitous  to  humble  that 
order.    They  did  not,  however,  poffefs  means  fuf- 
ficient  for  accomplifhing  that  end.    The  refources 
of  our  monarchs  were  few,  -and  the  progrefs  which 
they  made  incpnfiderable.     But  as  the  number  of  Genera 
their  followers,  and  the  extent  of  their  jurifdiftion,  """" t^ 
were  the  two  chief  circumftances  which  rendered  ""^^ 
the  nobles  formidable!  in  order  to  counterbalance 
the  one,  and  to  reftrain  the  other,  all  our  King^ 
Ji^^  fcgouffe  to  the  fame  expedients, 
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I.  Among  nobles  of  a  fierce  courage,  and  o^ 
unpolilhed  manners,  furrounded  with  vaffals  bold 
k'cm^raiir'   ^^^  licentious,  whom  they  were  bound  by  intercft 
SciTlhV      ^^^  honour  to  proteft,  the  caufes  of  difcord  were 
i»Wc«.         many  and  unavoidable.     And  as  the  contending 
parties  could  feldom*  agree  in  acknowledging  che 
authority  of  any  common  fuperior  or  judge,  and 
their  impatient  fpirit  would  fcldom  wait  the  flow 
decifions  of  jujftice,  their  quarrels   were  ufually 
terminated  by  the  fword.     The  offiended  Baron 
affcmbled  his  vaflals,  and  wafted  the  lands,  or  fhed 
the  blood  of  his  enemy.     To  forgive  an  injury, 
Tvas  mean  ;  to  forbear  revenge,  infamous  or  cow- 
ardly *•     Hence  quarrels  were  tranfmitted  from 
father  to  fon,  and,  under  the  name  of  deadly  feudsy 
,    ■    fubfifted  for  many  generations,  with  unmitigated 
rancour.     It  was  the  intcreft  of  the  crown  to  fo- 

•  The  fpirit  of  revcpge  wa$  encouraged,  not  only  by  the 
manners,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable,  by  the  laws  of  thoie 
ages.  If  any  perfon  thought  the  profecution  of  an  injury  offer- 
ed to  his  family,  too  troubIefo;ne,  or  too  dangerous,  the  Sa- 
liquc  laws  permitted  him  publicly  to  deiift  from  demanding 
vengeance  ;*but  the  fame  laws,  in  order  to  punifh  his  cow- 
ardice, and  want  of  affeflion  to  his  family,  deprived  him  ot 
the  right  of  fucceflion.  Renault's  Abreg^  Chronol.  p.  8^. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  find  a  Angular  inilitution  dif- 
dnguifhed  by  the  name  of /oJalitium  i  a  voluntary  a^ociation^ 
the  objeft  whereof  was  the  perfon  al  fecurity  of  thofe  who 
joined  in  it,  and  which  the  feeblenefs  of  government  at  that 
time  rendered  nec^ilary.  A^ong  other  regulations,  which 
ajpc  contained  in  one  of  thefe  ftill  extant,  the  following  dc- 
jTerves  notice  :  "  If  any  aflbciate  fliall  either  eat  or  drink  with 
a  perfon  who  has  killed  any  member  of  tht /edaliiiumy  unlefs 
in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  the  Bifhop,  or  the  Count,  and 
pnlefs  he  can  prove  that  he  did  not  know  the  perfon,  let  hint 
pay  a  great  fine."  Hicks  Differt.  Epiilolar.  apud  Thefaar.* 
Ling.  Septcntr;  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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ment  rather  than  to  extinguifli  thefc  quarrels;  and  Book 
by    fcattering  or  cherilhing  the  feeds  of  difcord       !• 
among  the  nobles,  that  union  which  would  have 
rendered  the  ariftocracy  invincible,   and  which 
mull  at  once  have  annihilated  the  prerogative, 
was  effeftually  prevented.     To  the  fame  caufe, 
pur  Kings  were  indebted  for  the  fuccefs,  with 
which  they  fometimes  attacked  the  moft  powerful 
chieftains.     They  employed  private  revenge  to 
aid   the  impotence  of  public  laws,  and  arming 
againft  die  pcrfon  who  had  incurred  their  difplea- 
fure,  thofe  rival  families  which  wiflicd  his  fall, 
they  rewarded  their  fervice,  by  fharing  among 
them  the  fpoib  of  the  vanquifhfed.  ,  But  this  ex- 
pedient, though  it  ferved  to  hurnble   individu- 
als, did  not  weaken    the  body  of  the  nobility* 
Thofe,    who  are  now  the  inftruments  of  their 
Prince's  vengeance,  becarpe,  in  a  fhort  time,  the 
objefts  of  his  fear.     Having  acquired  power  and 
wealth  by  ferving  the  Crown,  they,  in  their  turn, 
fet  up  for  independence :  And  though  there  might 
be  a  fluctuation  of  power,  and  of  property;  though 
old  families  fell,  and  new  ones  rofc  upon  their 
ruins-,  the  rights  of  the  ariftocracy  remained  en- 
tire, and  its  vigour  unbroken, 

II.  As  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  one  of  ttt:ni  the 
the  moft  powerful  ties  between  a  King  and"  his  {y\^^^^^™* 
fubjefts,  all  our  monarchs  were  at  the  utmoft  pains  '^'"g*» 
to  circumfcribe  the  jurifdidion '  of  the  Barons, 
and  to  extend  that  of  the  crown.     The  external 
forms  of  fubordination,  natural  to  the  feudal  fyf- 
tern,  favoured  this  attempt.     An  appeal  lay  from 
the  judges  and  courts  of  the  Barons^  to  thofe  of 
i  the 
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9  o  o  K  the  King*    The  right,  however,  of  judging  in 
h       the  firft  inftance,   belonged  to  the  nobles,   and 
they  cafily  found  means  to  defeat  the  eflFeft  of  ap» 
peals,  as  well  as  of  many  other  feudal  regulations* 
The  royal  jurifdidtion  was  almoft  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  King's  demefpes,  beyond 
which  his  judges  claimed  indeed  much  authority, 
but  poffcffed  next  to  none.     Our  Kings  were  ferr- 
fible  of  thefe  limitations^  and  bore  them  with  im-t 
patience.     But  it  was  impoffible  to  overturn  in  a 
moment,  what  was  ib  deeply  rooted  -,  or  to  ftrip 
the  nobles,  at  once,  of  privileges- which  they  had 
held  fo  long«  and  which  were  wrought  almoft  in- 
to the  frame  of  the  feudal  conftitution.     To  ac- 
complifh  this,  however,  was  an  objeft  of  uni^* 
form  and  anxious  attention  to  all  our  princes, 
James  I,  led  the  way,  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
inftances,  towards  a  more  regular  and  perfect  po- 
lice.    He  made  choice,  among  the  eftates  of  par* 
Jiament,  of  a  certain  number  of  perfons,  whom 
he  diftiiiguifhed  by  the  name  of  Lerds  of  Seffion^ 
and  appointed  them  to  hold  courts  for  determin- 
ing civil  caufes,    three  times  in  the  year,    and 
forty  days  at  a  time,  in  whatever  place  he  pleafed 
to  name.     Their  jurifdiftion  extended  to  all  matt 
terS)  which  formerly  i^fme  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  King's  council,  and  being  a  committee  of 
parliament,  their  decifions  were  final,     James  II. 
obtained  a  law,    annexing  all  regalities,   which 
ihould  be  forfeited,  to  the  crown,  and  declaring 
the  right  of  jurifdidlion  to  be  unalienable  for  the 
future.    James  III.  impofcd  fevere  penalties  upon 
^hofc  judg;es  appointed  b^  the  JSarons^  whofe  de^ 
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cifions  fhould  be  found  on  a  review  to  be  unjuft ;  B  0  d  ft 
and,  by  many  other  regulations^  endeavoured  to        I* 
extend  the  authority  of  his  own  court  *.  James  IV. 
on    pretence  of  remedying  the  inconveniencies 
arifing  from  the  Ihort  terms  of  the  court  of  Seffion> 
appointed  other  judges  called  Lords  of  Daify  Council. 
The  Stffion  was  an  ambulatory  court,  and  met  fcl- 
dom :   the  Daily  Council  was  fixed,  and  fat  con-» 
ftandy  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  though  not  compofed 
of  members  of  parliament,   the  fame  powers^ 
which  the  Lords  of  Seffion  enjoyed,  were  veftcd  iti 
it.    At  laft  James  V.  ereded  a  new  court  that  ftill 
fubfifts,  and  which  he  named  the  College  ofjujiice^ 
the  judges  or  Senators  of  which  were  called  Lords 
of  Council  and  Sejpon.     This  court  not  only  exer- 
cifed  the  fame  jurifdiftion  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Seffion  and  Daily  Council,  but  new 
rights  were  added.     Privileges  of  great  import- 
ance were  granted  to  its  members,  its  forms  were 
prefcribcd,  its  terms  fixed,  and  regularity,  power> 
and  fplendour  conferred  upon  it.     The  perfons 
conftituted  judges  in  all  thcfe  different  courts, 
had,  in  many  refpefts,  the  advantage  of  thofe  who 
prcfidcd  in  the  courts  of  the  Barons ;  they  were 
more  eminent  for  their  (kill  in  law,  their  rules  of 
proceeding  were  more  uniform,  and  their  deci- 
fions  more  conGftent.     Such  judicatories  became 
the  objects   of  confidence,   and  bf  veneration. 
Men  willingly  fubmittcd  their  property  to  their 
determination,  and  their  encroachments  on  th* 
jurifdiftions  of  the  nobles  were  popular,  and  for 

*  AQ  ^P*  1469.    A&.  94  P.  14934    Aft  99  P.  1487. 
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£  o  o  K  that  reafon  fucccfsful.  By  devices  of  a  fimilar 
h  ^  nature,  the  jurifdidion  of  the  nobles  in  criminal 
caufes  was  rcftraincd,  and  the  authority  of  the 
court  oijufiiciary  extended.  The  crown,  in  this 
particular,  gaining  infenfibly  upon  the  nobles,  re- 
covered more  ample  Authority;  and  the  King, 
whofe  jurifdfdtion  once  refembled  that  of  a  3aron^ 
rather  than  that  of  a  fovcreign  *,  came  more  and 

more 

•  The  rooft  pcrfcdidea  of  the  feudal  fyftcm  of  government 
may  be  attained  by  attending  to  the  (late  of  Germany,  and  to 
the  hiftory  of  France.     In  the  former,  the  feudal  inftitutions 
ilill  fubiift  with  great  vigour;  and  though  altogether  abolifhed 
in  the  latter,  the  public  records  have  been  fo  carefully  pre* 
ferved,  that  the  French  lawyers  and  antiquaries  have  heeii 
enabled,  with  more  certainty  and  precifion,  than  thofe  of  ai^y 
other  country  in  Europe,  to  trace  its  rife,  its  progrefs,  and 
revoludons.     In  Germany,  every  principality  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  £ef,  and  all  its  great  Princes  as  vafials,  hdlding 
of  the  Emperor,     They  pofTefs  all  the  feudal  privileges :  their 
fiefs  areperpetual;  their jurifdi^tions  within  their  own  territo- 
ries, feparate  andextenfive ;  and  the  great  offices  of  the  empire 
are  all  hereditary,  and  annexed  to  particular  families.    At  the 
fame  time  the  Emperor  retains  many  of  the  prerqgadves  of  the 
feudal  monarchs.    Like  them,  his  claims  and  pretentions  are 
innumerable,  and  his  power  fmall ;  his  jurifdiAion  within  his 
own  demefnes  or  hereditary  countries,  is  complete ;  beyond 
the  bounds  of  thefe  it  is  almoft  nothing ;  fuid  fo  permanent  are 
feudal  principles,  that  although  the  feudal  fyftem  be  over- 
turned in  almoft  eyery  pardcular  ftate  in  Germany,  and  al- 
though its  Princes  have  all  become   abfolute,    the  original 
feudal  conftitudon  of  the  empire  ftill  remains,  and  ideas  pecu- 
liar to  that  form  of  government  dire^l  all  its  operations,   and 
det^mine  the  rights  of  all  it<  Princes.     Our  ob(ervadons 
with  regard  to  the  limited  jurifdidlion  of  kings  under  the  feu- 
dal governments,  are  greatly  illuftrated  by  what  happened  in 
France.     The  feeblenefs  and  dotage  of  the  defcendants  of 
Charlemaigne  encouraged  the  Peers  to  ufdrp  an  independent 
jttrif4i£don.    Nothing  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown ; 

alt 
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more  to  be  confidcred  as  the  head  of  the  com-  Book 
munity,  and  the  fupremc  difpenfer  of  juftice  to      J* 
his  people.     Thcfe  acquifitions  ^f  our  Kings, 
however,  though  comparatively  great,   were   in 
reality  inconfiderable;   and,   notwithftanding  all 
their  efforts,  many  of  iht  feparate  jurifdidtions 

poflefled  by  the  nobles  remained  in  great  vigour ; 

and  their  final  abolition  was  referved  to  a  diftant 

and  more  happy  period! 

*   But  befides  thefe  methods  of  defending  their  EMhofoor 
prerogative,  and  humbling  the  ariftocracy,  which  fuedfomer 
may  be  confidered  as  common  to  all  our  Princes,  humMtDg 
we  fhall  find,  by  taking  a  review  of  their  reigns,  ^^«  «•"«•' 
that  almoft  every  one  of  our  Kings,  from  Robert 
Bruce  to  James  V;  had  formed  fome  particular 
fyftem  for  depreffing  the  authority  of  the  nobles, 
which  was  the  obje6t  both  of  their  jealoufy  and 
terror.      This  condudt  of  our  monarchs,  if  wc 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  accounts  of  their  hiftorians, 
muft  be  confidered  as  flowing  entirely  from  their 
refentment  againfl  particular  noblemen ;  and  all 
their  attempts  to  humble  them,  muft  be  viewed 
as  the  failles  of  private  paflion,  jiot  as  the  confe- 
quences  of  any  general  plan  of  policy.  But,  though 

all  was  feized  by  them.  When  Hugh  Capet  afcended  the 
throne,  A.  D.  987.  he  kept  pofTefEon  of  his  private  patri- 
mony the  Conte  of  Paris,  and  all  the  jurifdiAion,  which  the 
Kings  his  rocceiTors  exercifed  for  fome  time,  was  within  its 
territories.  There  were  only  four  towns  in  France,  where  he 
could  eftabliih  Grands  Baiilis,  or  royal  judges ;  all  the  other 
lands,  towns,  and  baillages  belonged  to  the  nobles.  The  me- 
thods to  which  the  French  monarchs  had  recourfe  for  extending 
their  jurifdidUon,  were  exadly  iimilar  to  thofc  employed  by  our 
•Princes.  Henault's  Abregc,  p.  617,  &c.  Dc  TEfprit  dea 
Loix,  liv.  30.  ch.  20,  &C, 
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P  o  o  K  ibme  of  their  adlions  may  be  imputed  to  thofe 
I*  paflionSi  though  the  different  genius  of  the  men, 
the  temper  of  the  tiqiesj  and  the  ftatc  of  the  na- 
tion, neceflarily  occaQoned  great  variety  in  their 
fchemes ;  yet>  without  being  chargeable  with  ex^ 
ceffive  refinement,  we  nbiy  affirm  that  their  end 
was  uniformly  the  fame.  And  the  projeft  of  re- 
ducing the  pQwer  of  the  ariftocracy,  fometimes 
avowed,  and  purfued  wth  vigour;  fometimes 
concealed,  or  feemingly  fufpendedi  was  never 
altogether  abandoned. 

No  Prince  was  ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles 
than  Robert  Bruce.  Their  valour  conquered  the 
kingdom,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne.  His 
gratitude  and  generofity  beftowed  on  them  the 
lands  of  the  vanquilhed.  Property  has  feldom 
undergone  greater  or  more  fudden  revolutions, 
than  thofe  to  which  it  was  fubjcft,  at  that  time, 
in  Scotland.  Edward  I.  having  forfeited  the 
cftates  of  moft  of  the  ancient  Scottilh  Barons, 
granted  them  to  his.  Englifh  fubjefts*  Thefe 
were  expelled  by  the  Scots,  and  their  lands  fcized 
by  new  matters.  Amidft  fuch  rapid  changes, 
confufion  was  unavoidable ;  and  many  pofleflcd 
their  lands  by  titles  extremely  defefti ve.  During 
one  of  thofe  truces  between  the  two  nations,  oc- 
cafioned  rather  by  their  being  weary  of  war,  than 
defirous  of  peace,  Robert  formed  a  fcheme  for 
checking  the  growing  power  and  wealth  of  the 
nobles.  He  fummoned  them  to  appear,  and  to 
(hew  by  what  rights  they  held  their  lands.  They 
affembled  accordingly,  and  the  queftion  being 
put,  they  ftarted  up,   at  once,   and  drew  their 

fwords, 
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fwctds,  ^^  By  thcfcj  faid  thcy>  we  acquired  oUr  B  0  0  R 
lands^   and  with   thefe  we  will  defend  them/*        t* 
The  King,  intimidated  by  their  boldnefs,  pru-  ^   '  "^ 
dcntly  dropt  the  projeft.     But  fo  deeply  did  they 
refent  this  attack  upon  their  order,  that,  notwith** 
(landing  Robert's  popular  and  fplendid  virtues^ 
it  occafioned  a  dangerous  confpiracy  againft  his 
life, 

David  his  fon,  at  firft  ^n  exile  in  Fraftce>  af-  DtTi<tt% 
terwards  a  prifoner  in  England^  and  involved  in 
continual  war  with  Edward  III.  had  not  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  internal  police  of  his  kingdom,  or 
to  think  of  retrenching  the  privileges  of  the  no* 
bilityi 

Our  hiftorians  have  been  more  careful  to  relate  Rokeitit* 
the  military,  than  the  civil  tranfadions  of  the  reign 
of  Robert  IL  Skirmiflies  and  inroads  of  little 
confcquencc,  they  dcfcribe  minutely;  but  with  re-^ 
gard  to  every  thing  that  happened,  during  fevcral 
years  of  tranquillity,  they  arc  altogether  filent. 

The  feeble  adminiftration  of  Robert  IIL  mull  RobeitfA 
likewife  be  paffed  over  (lightly.  A  Prince,  of  a 
mean  genius,  and  of  a  frail  and  fickly  conftitution^ 
was  not  a  fit  perfon  to  enter  the  lifts  with  aftivc 
and  martial  Barons,  or  to  attempt  wrefting  from 
them  any  of  their  rights^ 

The  civil  tranfadions  in  Scotland  are  better  j»m«il* 
known  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  . 
and  a  complete  ferics  of  our  laws  fupplies  the  de- 
fefts  of  our  hiftorians*  The  Englifli  made  fomc 
amends  for  their  injuftice  in  detaining  that  Prince 
ft  prifoner,  by  their  generous  care  of  his  education* 
2  During 
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Book  Duriog  his  long  refidence  in  Englandj  he  had  z& 
I-  opportunity  of  obferving  the  feudal  fyftem  in  a 
more  advanced  ftatc,  and  refined  from  iiiany  of 
the  impcrfedlions  which  ftill  adhered  to  it,  in  his 
own  kingdom*  He  faw  there  nobles  great,  but 
not  independent;  a  King  powerful,  though  far 
from  abfolute  j  he  faW  a  regular  adminiftration  of 
governments  wife  laws  cna£ted;  and  a  nation 
flourifhing  and  happy,  becaufe  all  ranlts  of  men 
were  aceuftomcd  to  obey  them.  Full  6f  thefc 
ideas,  he  returned  into  his  native  country^  which 
prefented  to  him  a  very  different  fcene*  The 
royal  authorityi  never  great,  was  now  contempt- 
ible, by  having  been  fo  long  delegated  to  regents^ 
I'hc  ancient  patrimony,  and  revenues  of  the 
iirown,  were  almofl:  totally  alienated.  During 
his  lohg  abfencc,  the  name  of  a  King  was  little 
known,  and  lefs  regardeci*  The  licence  of  many 
years  had  rendered  the  ilobles  independent.  Uni- 
verfal  anarchy  prevailed.  The  weak  were  cx- 
pofed  to  the  rapine  and  opprcflion  of  the  ftrong* 
In  every  corner  fomc  barbarous  chieftain  ruled  at 
jJleafure,  and  neither  feared  the  King,  nor  pitied 
the  people  *. 

James  was  too  wife  a  Prince  to  employ  open 
force  to  corrcft  fuch  inveterate  evils.     Neither  the 

•  A  cotempofary  Monkifli  writer  defcribes  thefe  calamities 
very  feelingly,  in  his  rade  Latin.  *  In  diebus  illis,  non  erat  lex 
in  Scotia,  fed  quilibet  potentiorum  juniorem  oppreffit ;  et 
totum  regnum  fuit  nnum  lacrocinium  ;  homicidial  depraeda- 
tiones,  incendia,  et  cstera  maleficia  remanferunt  impunita ; 
et  juftitia  relegata  extra  terminos  regni  exulaviti  Chartular^ 
Morav.  apud  Innes  £flay,  rol.  u  p.  172. 

men. 
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tneoi  nor  the  times  would  have  bornUt.    He  ap-  Book 
plied  the  gentler,  and  lefsoffcnfive  remedy  of  laws        I* 
and  flatutes.    In  a  parliament  held  immediately 
after  his  returnj  he  gaiaed  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  by  many  wife  lawsi  tending  vifibly  to  re- 
eftablifh  order^   tranquiUityi  and  juftice,  in  the 
kingdom.     But^  at  the  fame  time  that  he  endea- 
voured tofecure  thefe  blefCngs  to  his  fubjedts,  he 
difcovered  his  intention  to  recover  thofc  pofleffions 
of  which  the  crown  had  bee1tT|juftly  bcre^^^      and    /  .; 
for  that  purpofe  obtained  aiTat^^  by  which  he  was 
impowered  to  fummon  thofe  who  had  obtained 
crown  lands  during  the  three  laft  reigns,  to  pro- 
duce the  rights  by  which  they  held  them  *.  As  this 
ftatute  threatened  the  property  of  the  nobles,  ano- 
ther which  pafled  in  a  fubfcquentpariiameilt,  aimed' 
a  dreadful  blow  at  their  power.    By  it  the  leagues 
and  combinations,  which  we  have  already  dcfcrib- 
ed,  and  which  rendered  the  nbbles  fo  formidable 
to  the  crown,  were  declared  unlawful  f .     Encou- 
raged by  this  fuccefs  in  the  beginning  of  his  en- 
terprife,  James's  next  ftep  was  ftill  bolder  and 
more  decifive.     During  the  fitting  of  parliament, 
he  feized>  at  once,  his  coufin  Murdo  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, and  his  fons  -,  the  Earls  of  Douglas,   Len- 
nox, Angus,  March,  and  above  twenty  other  peers 
and  barons  of  prime  rank.     To  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, he  was  immediately  reconciled,  except  to  Al- 
bany, and  his  fons,  afld  Lennox.     Thefe  were     • 
tried  by  their  Peers,  and  condemned  -,    for  what 
crime  is  now  unknown.^  Their  execution  ftruck 
the  whole  order  with  terror,  and  their  forfeiture 

*  Aft  9  P.  1424.  t  ^^  30  ^'  HH-  ^ 
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added  vafl:  pofleffions  to  the  crown.     He  feizedj 
likewife^  the  earldoms  of  Buchan  and  Stratherii^ 
upon  different  pretexts ;  and  that  of  Mar  fell  to 
him  by  inheritance.    The*patience  and  fnaftivicy 
of  the  nobleSj  while  the  King  wa$  proceeding  fo 
rapidly  towards  aggrandizing  the  crown,  areamaz- 
ingi    The  only  obftru&ion  he  met  with  was  from 
a  flight  infurredlion  headed  by  the  Duke  of  A1-* 
bany's  youngeft  fon^  and  that  was  ealily  fup- 
preflTed.     The  fplendour  and  prefence  of  a  King, 
to  which  the  gfeat  men  had  been  long  unaccus- 
tomed, infpircd  reverence:  James  was  a  Prince  of 
great  abilities,  and  condu&ed  his  operations  with 
much  prudence.     He  Was  in  fricndfliip  with  Eng- 
land, and  clofely  allied  with  the  French  King :  He 
was  adored  by  the  people,  who  enjoyed  unufual  fc- 
curity  and  happinefs  under  his  adminiftration  s  And 
all  his  acquifitions,  however  fatal  to  the  body  of 
the  nobles,  had  been  gained  by  attacks  upon  in- 
dividuals ;   were  obtained  by  decifions  of  law ; 
and  being  founded  on  circumftanccs  peculiar  to 
the  p'erfons  who  fufFcred,  might  excite  murmurs 
and  apprchenfions,   but  afforded  no  •  colourable 
pretext  for  a  general  rebellion.    It  was  not  fo  with 
the  next  attempt  which  the  King  made.    Encou- 
raged by  the  facility  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
advanced,  he  ventured  upon  a  meafure  that  irri- 
tated the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  and  which 
the  events  fliew  either  to  have  been  entered  into 
with  too  much  precipitancy,  or  to  have  been  car-* 
ried  on  with  too  much  violence*    The  father  of 
George  Dunbar  Earl  of  March  had  taken  arms 
againft  Robert  III.  the  King's  father  j  but  that 
crime  had  been  pardoned,  and  his  lands  reftored 
8  by 
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by  Robert  <Jukc  of  Albany.    James>  on  pretext  B  o  o  ic 
that  the  regent  had  exceeded  his  power,  and  that  ^  ^* 
it  was  the  prerdgativc  of  the  King  alone  to  pardon 
treafbn,  or  to  alienate  lands  annexed  to  the  crown, 
obtained  a  fentencc  declaring  the  pardon  to  be 
void,  and  depriving  Dunbar  of  the  earldom.  Ma- 
ny of  the  great  men  held  lands  by  no  other  right 
than  what  they  derived  from  grants  of  the  two 
Dukes  of  Albany.    Such  a  decifion,  though  they 
had  reafbn  to  expedt  it  in  confequence  of  the  fta- 
tute  which  the  King  had  obtained,  occafioned  a 
general  alarm*    Though  Dunbar  was,  at  prcfent, 
the  only  fuflfcrer,  the  precedent  might  be  extended, 
and  their  titles  to  pofleffions,  which  they  confider- 
ed  as  the  rewards  of  their  valour,  might  be  fub* 
jcftedtothe  review  of  courts  of  law,  whofe  forms  of 
proceeding,  and  jurifdidlion,  were  in  a  martial  age 
little  known,  and  extremely  odious.     Terror  and  . 
difcontent  fpread  faft,  upon  this  difcovery  of  the 
King's  intentions  i  the  common  danger  called  on 
the  whole  order  to  unite,  and  to  make  one  bold 
ftand,  before  they  were  ftripped  fucceffivcly  of 
their  acquifitions,   and  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  po- 
verty and  infignificance.     The  prevalence  of  thefc 
fentiments  among  the  nobles  encouraged  a  few  , 
dcfperate  men,  the  friends  or  followers  of  thofc 
vho  had  been  the  chief  fufferers  under  the  King's 
a^miniftration,  to  form  a  confpiracy  againft  his 
life.    The  firft  uncertain  intelligence  of  this  was 
brought  him,  while  he  lay  in  his  camp  before 
Roxburgh  caftle.     He  djirft  not  confide  in  nobles, 
to  whom  he  had  given  fo  many  caufes  of  difguft, 
but  inftantly  difmiflcd  them  and  their  vaflals,  and, 
E  2  retiring 
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retiring  to  a  monaftery  near  Perth^  was  foon  afcer 
murdered  there,  in  the  moft  cruel  manner.  All 
oQr  hiftorxans  mention,  with  aftonilhment,  this 
circumftance  of  the  King's  difbanding  his  army^  ac 
a  time  when  it  was  fo  neceflary  for  his  prcferva- 
tion.  A  King,  fay  they,  furrounded  with  his  Ba- 
rons, is  fecurc  from  fecret  tneafon,  and  may  defy 
open  rebellion.  But  thofe  very  Barons  were  the 
perfons  whom  he  chiefly  dreaded  5  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  this  review  of  his  adminiftration,  that 
he  had  greater  reafon  to  apprehend  danger,  than 
to  expect  defence  from  their  hands.  It  was  the 
/misfortune  of  James,  that  his  maxims  and  man- 
ners were  too  refined  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Happy !  had  he  reigned  in  a  kingdom  more  civi- 
lized; his  love  of  peace,  of  juftice,  and  of  ele- 
gance, would  havC'  rendered  his  fchemes  fuccelT- 
ful ',  and  inftead  of  perifhing .  becaufe  he  hgid  at- 
tempted too  much,  a  grateful  people  would  have 
applauded  and  feconded  his  efforts  to  reform  and 
to  improve  them. 

j«mei  lu  Crichton,  thc  moft  able  man  of  thofe  who 
had  the  direftion  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of 
James  IL  had  been  the  minifter  of  James  I.  and 
well  acquainted  with  his  refolution  of  humbling 
the  nobility.  He  did  not  relinquifti  the  dcfign, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  infpire  his  pupil  with  the 
fame  fentimcnts.  But  what  James  had  attempted 
to  effeft  flowly,  and  by  legal  means,  his  fon  and 
Crichton  purfued  with  the  impetuofity  natural  to 
Scotfmen,  and  with  the  fiercenefs  peculiar  to  that 
age.  William  the  fixth  Earl  of  Douglas  was  the 
firft  vidhn  to  their  barbarous  policy.    That  young 

nobleman 
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nobleman  (as  we  have  already  obferved)  con- 
temning the  authority  of  an  infant  prince,  almoft 
openly  renounced  his. allegiance,  and  afpired  to 
independence.      Crichton,    too  high«fpirited  to 
bear  fuch  an  infult,  but  too  weak  to  curb  or  to 
bring  to  juftice  fo  powerful  an  offender,  decoyed 
him  by  many  promifes  to  an  interview  in  thecaft]e 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  notwithftanding  thefe,  mur- 
dered both  him  and  his  brother.     Crichton,  how* 
ever,  gained  little  by  this  a6t  of  treachery,  which 
rendered  him  univerfally  odious.    William  the 
eighth  Earl  of  Douglas  was  no  lefs  powerful,  and 
no  lefs  formidable  to  the  crown.     By  forming  the 
league  which  we  already  mentioned  with  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  other  Barons^   he  had  united 
againft  his  Sovereign  almoft  one  half  of  his  king-» 
d<yn.     But  his  credulity  led  him  into  the  fame 
fnara» which  had  been  fatal  to  the  former  Earl. 
Relying  on  the  King's  promifes,  who  had  now  at- 
tained to  the  years  of  manhood,  and  having  ob« 
tained  a  fafe-condud  under  the  great  feal,  he  venn 
tured  to  meet  hin^  in* .Stirling  caftle.     James 
urged  him  to  diffolve  that  dangerous  confederacy 
into  which  he  had  entered ;  the  Earl  obftinately 
refufed ;   "  If  you  will  not,"   faid  the  enraged 
monarch,  drawing  his  dagger,  **  This  iliall  -,**  and 
(tabbed  him  to  the  heart.     An  a<5lion  fo  unworthy 
of  a  King  filled  the  nation  with  aftonifhment,  and 
with  horror.     The  Earl's  vaffals  ran  to  arms  with 
the  utmoft  fury,  and  dragging  the  fafe-condufl:;, 
which  the  King  had  granted  and  violated,  at  a 
horfe's  tail,  they  marched  towards  Stirling,  burnt 
the  town,   and  threatened  to  bcfiege  the  caftle» 
An  accommodation  enfuedi  on  what  terms  is  not 
E  J  known* 
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Book  known.    But  the  King's  jcaloufy^  and  the  new 
I*       Earl's  power  and  refentment,  prevented  it  from 
being  of  long  continuance.    Both  tool^  thefield^ 
at  the  head  of  their  armieSj  and  ttifit  near  Aber-» 
corn.    That  of  the  Earl>  compofed  chiefly  of 
borderersj  was  far  Aiperior  to  the  ICing^s,  both  in 
number  and  in  valour  i  and  a  fingle  battle  muA:^ 
in  all  probability^.have  decided  wliether  the  houiit 
of  Stewart  or  of  Douglas  was  henceforth  to  po£^ 
fefs  the  throne  of  Scotland!    Bu^  while  his  troops 
impatiently  expefbed  the  fignal  to  engage^  the 
Earl  ordered  them  tpi  retire  to  thck  camp;  aad  Sir 
James  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,  the  ptfrfon  in  whoai 
he  placed  the  greateft  confidence,  convinced  of 
hjs  want  of  gehiys  to.  improve  a(i  opportunity,  os 
of  his  want  of  courage  to  feize  a  crown^  deferte4 
him  that  very  night*.  This  example  was  follo%e4 
by  many;  and  the  Earl,  defpifcd  *r.forfak*n  by 
all,  was  foon  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
obliged  to  depend  for  his  fubfif^ence  on  the  friend- 
Clip  of  the  King  of  England.     The  ruin  of  this 
great  family,  which  had  fo  long  rivalled  aq^^^^r- 
awed  the  crown,  and  the  terror  with  which  fuch 
^n  example  of  unfupcefsful  ambition  filled  the 
nobles,  fecured  the  King,  for  fame  time,  fronri 
oppofition ;  s^nd  the  royal  authority  remained  un- 
controlled and  almoft  abfolute*    Xames  did  not 
fufFer  this  favourable  interval  to  pafs  unimproved  i 
he  procured  the  confent  of  parliament  to  la^ws 
more  advantageous  to  the  prerogative,  and  more 
fubverfive  of  the  privileges  of  the  ariftocracy,  than 
were  ever  obtained  by  any  former  or  fu^cquent 
monarch  of  Scotland, 

Bv 
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Br  one  of  tbtfe,  not  only  all  the  vaft  pofleflions 
of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  were  annei^ed  to  tke  crown> 
but  all  prior  and  future  alieaations  of  crowi)  Und$ 
ivere  declared  to  be  roid,  and  the  King  was  im- 
powered  to  feize  them  at  pleafure,  without  any 
procefs  or  form  of  law^  and  oblige  the  pofieflbri^ 
to  refund  whatever  they  had  received  from  them** 
A  dreadful  inftrument  of  oppreflSon  in  the  hands 
of  a  Prince  i 

Anothbr  law  prohibited  the  wardenfhipof  the 
inarches  to  be  giranitfd  hereditarily  ^  reftrained^  in 
feveral  inftances^  the  jgrtfdidion  of  that  office; 
and  extended  the  authority  of  the  King's  courts  f. 

By  a  third,  it  was  enaftcd  that  no  Rega/ity,  or 
exclufive  right  of  adminiftering  juitice  within  a 
man's  own  lands»  ihould  be  granted  in  time  to 
come,  without  the  confent  of  Parliament  J;  a  con- 
dition, which  implied  ajmoft  an  exprefs  prohibi- 
tion. Thofe  nobles  who  already  poflefled  that 
great  privilege,  would  naturally  be  folicitous  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  con^mon,  by  being  be- 
flowed  on  many«  Thofe  who  had  not  thcmfelves 
attained  it,  would  envy  others  the  acquifition  of 
fuch  a  flattering  diftiaftion  j  and  both  would  cori- 
cur  in  rejcfting  the  claims  of  new  pretenders* 

By  a  fourth  aft,  all  new  grants  of  hereditary 
offices  were  prohibited,  and  thofe  obtained  lince 
the  death  of  the  laft  King  were  revoked  §, 

Each  of  thefe  ftatutes  undermined  fome  of  the 
great  pillars  on  which  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy 
reftcd*    During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  thift 

•  Ad  41  P.  1455.  t  IWd.  Aft  42. 

}  Ibid,  Aa43.  5  Aft  44. 
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Prince  purfued  the  plan  which  he  iiad  begun^ 
with  the  utmoft  vigour  i  and  had  not  a  fudden 
fdeath^   occafioncd  by  the  fpliater  of  a  cannon 
jvhich  burit  near  him  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh^ 
prevented  his  progrefa,  he  wanted  neither  genius 
nor  courage,  to  perfect  it:   And  Scodand  mighty 
in  all  probability^  have  been  the  iirft  kingdona  in- 
Europe  which  would  have  feen  the  fubverfion  of 
the  feudal  fyftem. 
jijiiies  HI.        James  IIL  difcovered  no  lefs  eagernefs  than  his 
father  or  grandfather  to  humble  the  nobility;  but 
far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  abilities  and  ad<r 
.drefs,  he  adopted  a  plan  extremely  impolitic^  and 
his  reign  was  difaflrous^  as  well  as  his  end  tragical. 
Under  the  feudal  governments,  the  nobles  were 
not  only  the  King's  minifters,  and  pofTefled  of  ail 
the  great  offices  of  power  or  of  truft  5  they  were 
likewife  his  companions  and  favourites,  and  fcarce 
any  but  them  approached  his  perfon,  or  were  en- 
titled to  his  regard.     But  James,  who  both  feared 
and  hated  his  nobles,  kept  them  at  an  unufual  dis- 
tance, and  bellowed  every  mark  of  confidence  and 
affeftion  upon  a  few  mean  perfons,  of  profeffions 
fo  diflionourable,  as  ought  to  have  rendered  them 
unworthy  of  his  prefence.     Shut  up  with  thefe  ia 
his  caftle  of  Stirling,  he  feldom  appeared  in  public, 
and  amufcd  himfelf  with  architefture,  mufic,  and 
other  arts,  which  were  then  little  efteemed.     The 
pqbles  beheld  the  power  and  favour  of  thefe  mi- 
nions with  indignation*   Even  the  fanguinary  mea* 
fures  of  his  father  provoked  them  lefs  than  his  ne* 
glcft.     Individuals  alone  fufFered  by  the  former  5 
\>y  the  latter,  every  man  thought  himfelf  injured;^ 

becaufc; 
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becaufe  all  were  contemned.   Their  difc^ontent  was  Book 
much  heightened  by  the  King's  recalling  all  rights 
to  crowalahds^  hereditary  offices,  regalides,  and 
every  other  conceflion  which  was  detrimental  to 
his  prerogative,  and  which  had  been  extorted  daring 
his  minority.     Combinations  among  themfelves, 
lecret  intrigues  with  England,  and  all  the  ufual 
preparatives  for  civil  war,  were  the  effefts  of  thdr 
refen  tment.  A  lexandcr  Dtdce  of  Albany,  and  John 
Earl  of  Mar,  the  King's  brothers,  two  young  men 
of  turbulent  and  ambitious  fpirits,  and  incenfed 
againft  James,'  who  treated  them  with  the  fame 
coldnels  as  he  did  the  other  great  men,  entered 
deeply  into  all  their  cabals.     The  King  deredred 
their  defigns,  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution, 
and,  leizing  his  two  brothers,  committed  theDuk'p 
of  Albany  to  Edinburgh  caftle.    The  Earl  of  Mar 
having remonftrated  with  too  much  boldhefsagainfl: 
the  King's  conduft,  was  murdered,  if  we  may  be- 
iicve  our  hiftorians,  by  his  command.     Albany, 
apprehenfive  of  the  fame  fate,  made  his  efcapeout 
of  the  caftle,  and  fled  into  France.     Concern  for 
the  King^s  honour,  or  indignation  at  his  meafures« 
were  perhaps  the  motives  which  firft  induced  him 
tojj'oin  the  malecontents.    But  James's  attachment 
to  favourites  rendering  him  every  day  more  odi- 
ous to  the  nobles,  the  proipedt  of  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  their  general  difaf- 
feftion,  added  to  the  refentmcnt  which  he  felt  on 
account  of  his  brother's  death,  and  his  own  in* 
juries,  foon  infpired  Albany  with  more  ambitious 
and  criminal  thoughts.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Edward  IV,  of  England,  in  which  he  affymed  the 

name 
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Book  name  of  Alexander  King  of  Scats ;  9nd:in  return 
I.        for  the  affiftance  which  was  proflfcfcd  him  towards 
dethroning  his  t^rother,  be  bound  himfdf^  ib  (bon 
as  he  was  put  in  pofieflionof  the  kingdom^   to 
fwear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  Engltih  mo- 
narchy   to  renounce  the   ancient   all iance.  with 
France,  to  contraft  a  new  one  with  England,  and 
to  iurrender  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  caftles  and  nrioft 
valuable xotmdes  in  Scotland*.    That  aid,  which 
the  Duke  fo  bafely  purdhdfed  at  the  priee  of  his 
own  horiobr>  and  the  independence  of  his  conatry, 
was  put»fhiaUy  granted  Jitm,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  with  a  powerful  army  conducted  him 
towards  Scotland.     The  danger  of  a  foreign  in- 
yafion  obliged  James  to  implore  the  affiftance  of 
thofe  nobles,  whom  he  had  fo  long  treated  with 
contempts    Some  of  them  were  in  clofe  confc^ 
deracy  \Vith  the  Duke  of.  Albany,  and  approved 
ef  all  his  pretenfions.     Others  were  impatient  for 
any  event  which  would  reftore  their  order  to  its 
ancient  pre-eminence.    They  took  the  fieldj  how-p 
ever,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  araiy  of  their  fol- 
lowers, but  with  a  ftronger  difpofition  to  redrefs 
their  own  grievances,  than  to  annoy  the  enemy  i 
and  with  a  fixed  refolurion  of  punifhing  thofe  nic« 
nions,  whofe  infolence  they  could  no  longer  to«« 
Icrate.     This  refolution   they  executed  in  the 
camp  near  Lawder,  with  a  military  difpatch  'and 
rigour.     Having  previoufly  concerted  their  plan^ 
the  Earls  of  Angus,  Hundy,  Lennox,  followed  by 
almoft  all  the  barons  of  chief  note  in  the  army, 
forcibly  entered  the  apartment  of  their  foyercign^ 

♦  Abercr,  Mart.  Atch,  v.  ii.  p.  4^3* 
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leized  all  his  favourites  except  one  Ramfay;  whom  Book 
they  qould  aot  tear  from  the  King,  in  whofe  arms       I* 
he  to<^  iheltCFj  and,  without  any  form  of  (Hal^ 
hangql  them  inftandy  over  a  bridge.    Among  the 
nioft  remarkaUe  of  "^hofe  who  had  engrqfled.  the 
King^s  affeftios^j  were  Cochraa  amafon>  Hommii 
a  taylor^  htOMt^  a  fmith,  Rogers  a  mulician,  and 
Torfifan  a  fepcing-maft^r.     So  dcfpicable  a  rcti* 
pvie  difcoyers  the  capricionfoefs  of  j^amea's  cha-? 
ra£ter|  and  accounts  &>r  th^.  indignatioa  of  the 
noblesi  when  they ;bcMd^he.fayoyr,  duotothemj 
be(ipwed  on  Aich  unworthy  ofc^^s* 

Jambs  had  no  reaibn  to^  confide  in  an  army  f0 
little  under  his  command,  and,  difmifling  tt,  Ihut 
himfelf  up  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.     After  va- 
fious  kitriguesi  Atbaivy's  Hhd^  and  hdnoufs  were 
at  length  rrilored  t^  him,  attd  he  feemed  even  to 
hare  regained  hi*  brother*s  favour,  by  fofne  im- 
portant ferrices.    But  their  friendfhip  wbs  nort  of 
long  duration,     James  abandoned  himlelf,  once 
more,  to  th^  guidance  of  favourites ;  and  the  fate 
of  thofe  who  Rad  fuffef *ed  at  Lawdcr,  did  not  de*. 
tcr  others  from  courting  that  dangerous  pre-emi- 
nence.    Albany,  on  pretext  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  take  away  his  life  by  poifon,  fled 
from  court,  and,  rctinng  to  his  caftle  at  Dunbar, 
drew  thither  a  greater  number  of  Barons  than  at- 
tended on  the  King  himfelf.     At  thefamc  time, 
he  renewed  his  former  confederacy  with  Edward; 
the  Earl  of  Angus  openly  negociatcd  that  infamous 
treaty ;  other  Barons  were  ready  to  concur  with 
it  i  and  if  the  fudden  death  of  Edward  had  not 
prevented  Albany's  receiving  any  aid  from  Eng- 

landj 
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B  o  a  ic  land>  the  crown  of  Scotland  would  probably  have 
been  the  reward  of  this  unworthy  combination 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country.     But,  inftead  of 
any  hopes  of  reigning  in  Scotland^  he  founds  up- 
on the  death  of  Edward,  thk  be  could  not  relide 
there  in  fafety ;  and  flying  firfl:  to  England^  and 
then  to  France,  he  feems  fron^  that  time  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  country. 
Emboldened  by  hi^  retreat^  the  King  and  his 
Miiiifters  multiplied  the  infults  which  they  of- 
fered to  the  nobility.    A  ilanding  guardj  a  thing 
unknown  under  the  feudal  governments^  and  in«* 
Coofiftent  with   the .  faoiiliarity  and  confidence 
with  which  m6nai'c;h3  then  lived  amidft  their 
^x)Qb)es>  was  raifed  for  the  King's  defence,  and  the 
^pmnjand.of  it  given  to  Ramfay,  lately  created 
Earl  of  Bothwell>  the  fame  perfon  who  had  fo 
narrowly  efcaped  wheo  his  companions  were  put 
fo  death  at  Lawder.    And^  as  if  thU  ffittzunon 
had  not  been  fufEcient,  a  proclamation  was  iflued, 
forbidding  any  perfon  to  appear  in  arms  within 
the  precinAs  of  the  court  ^ ;   whkh,  at  a  time 
when  no  man  of  rank  left  his  own  houfe  without  a 
numerous  retinue  of  armed  followers,  was,  in  ef- 
fcGty  debarring  the  nobles  from  a}!  accef^  to  tUc 
King.  ^  James,  at  the  fame  time,  became  fonder 
of  retirement  than  ever,  and^  funk  in  indolence 
or  fuperilition,  or  attentive  only  to  amufementSj 
devolved  his  whole  authority  upon  his  favourites. 
3o  many  injuries  provoked  the  mofl:  confiderable 
nobles  to  take  arms,  and  having  perfuaded  or 
pbliged  the  Duke  of  Rothefay^  the  King's  cldeft 

♦  Fcxrerius,  398. 
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Hoiiy  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  fet  himfelf  at  their  Book 
lieadj  they  openly  declared  their  intention  of  de-       I- 
p  riving  James  of  a  crown j  of  which  he  had  dif- 
covcrcd  himfelf  to  be  fo  unworthy.     Roufed  by 
this  danger,  the  King  quitted  his  retirement,  took 
the  field,  and  encountered  them  near  Bannock- 
burn  I  but  the  valour  of  the  Borderers,  of  whon^ 
the  army  of  the  malccontents  was  chiefly  com- 
pofed,  fpon  put  his  troops  to  flight,  and  he  him- 
felf was  flain  in  the  purfuit.     Sufpicion,  indo« 
lence^  immoderate  attachment  to  favourites,  and 
all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  vifible  in  his 
\7h0le  condud  i  but  the  charadter  of  a  cruel  and 
\inrelenting  tyrant  fcems  to  be  unjuftly  aflixed  to 
him  by  our  hiftorians.     His  negleft  of  the  nobles 
irritated,  but  did  not  weaken  thcm^  and  their 
difcontent,  the  immoderate  ambition  of  his  two 
brothers,  and  their  unnatural  confederacies  with 
England,  were  fufiicient  to  have  difturbed  a  more 
vigorous  adminiftration,  and  to  have  rendered  a 
prince  of  fuperior  talents  unhappy. 

The  indignation  which  many  perfons  of  rank 
exprefled  againlt  the  conduct  of  the  confpirators, 
together  with  the  terror  of  the  fentcnce  of  excom- 
munication which  the  Pope  pronoijij^ced  again  ft 
them,  obliged  them  to  ufe  their  viftory  with 
great  moderation  and  humanity.  «  Am  being 
confcious  how  detellable  the  crime  of  ;mbruing 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fovereign  ap- 
peared, they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  good 
opinion  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  atone  for  the 
treatment  of  the  father,  by  their  loyalty  and  duty 
towards  the  fon.  They  placed  him  inftantly  on 
I  the 
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Book  the  throne,  and  the  whole  kingdom  feon  uiiite<l 
!•       in  acknowledging  his  authority. 

jametiv.        James  IV.  was  naturally  generous  and  brave  ; 
he  felt,  in  an  high  degree^  all  the  paflions  which 
animate  a  young  and  noble  mind.     He  loved 
magnificence,  he  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager 
to  obtain  fame.    During  his  reign,  the  ancient 
and   hereditary  enmity  between  the  King    and 
nobles  fcems  almoft  entirely  to  have  ceafed.     He 
envied  not  their  fplendor,  becaufe  it  contributed 
to  the  ornament  of  his  court  j  nor  did  he  dread 
their  power,  which  he  confidered  aft  the  fecurit/ 
of  his  kingdom,  not  as  an  objc6t  of  terror  to  him- 
felf.     This  confidence  on  his  part  met  with  the 
proper  return  of  duty  and  affeftion  on  theirs  3 
and,  in  his  war  with  England^  he  experienced 
how   much  a  King,    beloved    by    his   nobles^ 
is  able  to  perform.     Though  the  ardour  of  his 
courage,  and  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  rather  than 
the  profpect  of  any  national  advantage,  ivere  the 
motives  of  that  expedition ;  fuch  was  the  zeal  of 
his  fubjedts  for  the  JCing^s  glory,  titat  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  as  gallant  an  army,  as  ever  any  of  his 
anccftors  had  led  upon  Englifh  ground.      Bur 
though  James  himfclf  formed  no  fcheme  danger- 
ous or  detrimental  to  the  ariftocracy,  his  reign 
was  diftinguifhed  by  an  event  extremely  fatal  to 
it ;  and  one  accidental  blow  humbled  it  more 
than  all  the  premeditated  attacks  of  preceding 
Kings,     In  the  rafh  and   unfortunate  battle  of 
Flowden,  a  brave  nobility  chofe  rather  to  die  than 
to  defcrt  their  Sovereign.     Twelve  Earls,  thir- 
teen Lords,  five  eldeft  Tons  of  noblemen,  and  an 

incredible 
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incredible  number  of  barons,  fell  with  the  King  *♦  Book 
7he  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  long  and  fenfibly»       I* 
felt  this  difafter  J  and  if  a  Prince  of  full  age  had  '^  ' 
then  afcended  the  throne^  their  conftemation  and 
feeblenefs  would  have  afforded  him  advantages 
which  no  former  monarch  ever  poiTefled. 

But  James  V.  who  fuccccdcd  his  father,  was  jameiv. 
an  infant  of  a  year  old  i  and  though  the  office  of 
regent  was  conferred  on*  fhe  Duke  of  Albany,  a 
man  of  genius  and  cntcrprife,  a  native  of  France, 
and  accuftomed  to  a  government  where  the  power 
of  the  King  was  already  great  j  though  he  made 
many  bold  attempts  to  extend  the  royal  autho^ 
rity ;  though  he  put  to  death  Lord  Home,  and 
banifhed  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  two  noblemen  of     * 
grcateft  influence  in  the  kingdom,  the  ariftocracy 
loft  no  ground  under   his  adminiftrafion.      A 
ftranger  to  the  manners,  the  laws,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  rule, 
he  afted,  on  fome  occafions,  rather  like  a  viceroy 
of  the  French  King,  than  the  governor  of  Scot- 
land J  but  the  nobles  aflertcd  their  own  privileges, 
and  contended  for  the  intereft  of  their  country 
with  a  boldnefs,  Which  convinced  him  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  of  the  impotence  of  his  own 
authority.     After  feveral  unfuccefsful  ftruggles, 
he  voluntarily  retired  to  France*;  and  the  King 
being  then   in   his  thirteenth  year,   the  nobles 
agreed  that  he  fhould  affume  the  government, 
and  that  eight  perfons  fhould  be  appointed  to  at^ 
tend  him  by  turns,  and  to  advife  and  af&il  him  in 
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Book  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.-    llie  Earl 
!•       of  Angus,  who^was  one  of  that  number,  did  not 
long  remain  fatisfied  with  fuch  divided  power. 
He  gained  fomc  of  his  colleagues,  removed  others, 
and  intimidated  the  reft.     When  the  term  of  his 
attendance  expired,  he  ftill  retained  authority,  to 
which  all  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  becaufe  none 
of  them  was  in  a  condition  to  difputc  it.     The 
affedion  of  the  young  King  was  the  only  thing 
wanting,  to  fix  and  perpetuate  his  power.    But 
an  aftiveand  high-fpirited  .Prince  fubmitted,  with 
great  impatience,  to  the  reftraint  in  which  he  was 
kept.    It  ill  fuited  his  years,  or  difpofition,  to  be 
confined  as  a  prifoner  within  his  own  palace  s  to 
be  treated  with  no  refpedt,  and  to  be  deprived  of 
all  power.   He  could  not,  on  fome  occafions,  con- 
ceal his  ^indignation  and  refentment.      Angus 
forefaw  that  he  had  much  to  dread  from  thefe  s  and 
as  he  could  not  gain  the  King's  heart,  he  refolved 
to  make  fure  of  his  perfon.     James  was  conti- 
nually furrounded  by  the  Earl's  fpies  and  confi- 
dents s  many  eyes  watched  all  his  motions,,  and 
obferved  every  ftep  he  took.   But  the  King's  eager- 
nefs  to  obtain  liberty  eluded  all  their  vigilance. 
He  efcaped  from  Falkland,  and  fled  to  the  caftlc 
of  Stirling,  the  refidence  of 'the  Queen  his  mo- 
ther, and  the  only  place  of  ftrength  in  the  king- 
dom which  was  not  in  the  hand  of  the  Douglafes. 
The  nobles,  of  whom  fome  were  influenced  by 
their  hatred  to  Angus,  and  others  by  their  relpeft 
for  the  King,  crowded  to  Stirling,  and  his  court 
was  foon  filled  with  perfons,  of  the  greatcft  dif- 
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iin6l:ion.    The  Earf^  though  aftoniflied  at  this  un-  Book 
expected  revolution,  refolved,  at  firft,  to  make  one       *• 
bold  pufli  for  recovering  his  authority,  by  march-    ^"^^^-^^ 
ing  to  Stirling  at  the  head  of  his  followers ;  but  he 
wanted  either  courage  or  ftrength  to  execute  this 
refblution.    In  a  parliament  held  foon  after.  He  and 
his  adherents  were  atts^inted,  and  after  efcaping  from 
many  dangers,  and  enduring  much  mifery,  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  fly  into  England  for  refuge. 

James  had  noV  not  only  the  name,  but,  though 
rtttrcmcly  young,  the  full  authority  of  a  King.  He 
was  inferior  to  no  prince  of  that  age  in  gracefulhefs 
of  pcrfon,'  or  in  vigour  of  mind:  His  underftand- 
ing  was  good,  and  his  heart  warm^  the  former  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement,  and  tBe  latter  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  beft  impreflions.  But  according  to  the 
ufual  fate  of  Princes  who  are  called  to  the  throne  in 
their  infancy,  his  education  had  been  ncglefted. 
His  private  preceptors  were  more  ready  to  flatter, 
than  to  inftruft  him.  It  was  the  intereftof  thofc 
who  governed  the  kingdom^  to  prevent  him  from 
knowing  too  much*  And  the  Earl  of  Angus,  in 
order  to  divert  him  from  bufinefs,  gave  him  an  early  ' 

tafteforfuch  pleafures,  as  after^^^ards  occupied  and 
cngjofled  him  more  than  became  a  King.  Accord- 
ingly we  difcover  in  James  all  the  features  of  a 
great  but  uncultivated  fpirit.  On  the  one  hand, 
violent  paffionsy  implacable  refentment,  an  immo- 
derate defire  of  power,  and  the  utmoft  rage  at  dif- 
appointment.  On  the  othi?r,  love  to  his  people, 
zCal  for  the  punifhment  of  private  oppreflbrs,  con- 
fidence in  his  favourites,  and  the  moft  engaging 
opcnnefs  and  affability  of  behaviour. 

Vol.  I.  F  What 
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Book  What  he  himfclf  had  fufFered  from  the  cxorbz- 
I*        tant  power  of  the  nobles^  led  him  early  to  imitate 

^~'^''  '  his  prcdeceflbrs,  in  their  attempts  to  humble  them. 
The  plan  he  formed  for  that  purpofe  was  more  pro- 
found, more  fyftcmatic,  and  purfu^d  with  greater 
conilancy  and  (leadinefs,  than  that  of  any  of  his 
anceftors.  And  the  influence  of  the  events  in  his 
reign  upon  thole  of  the  lubfequent  period,  render 
it  neceflary  to  explain  his  condudt  at  greater  lengthy 
and  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  his  ac- 
tions. He  had  penetration  enough  to  difcover  tbofe 
defects  in  the  fchemes  adopted  by  former  Kings> 
which  occafioned  their  mifcarriage.  The  example 
of  James  I.  had  taught  him,  that  wife  laws  ope- 
rate flowly  on  a  rude  people,  and  that  the  fierce 
fpirit  of  the  feudal  nobles  was  not  to  be  fubilued 
by  thefe  alone.  The  efFefts  of  the  violent  meafures 
*  of  James  II.  convinced  him,  that  the  oppreflion  of 
one  great  family  is  apt  either  to  excite  the  fufpicion 
and  refentmcnt  of  the  other  nobles,  or  to  enrich 
with  its  fpoils  fome  n|^  family,  which  would  foon 
adopt  the  fame  fentiments,  and  become  equally 
formidable  to  the  crown.  He  ftw,  from  the  fatal 
end  of  James  IIL  that  neglefl:  was  ftill  more  in- 
tolerable" to  the  nobles  than  oppreflion,  and\hat 
the  Miniftry  of  new  men  and  favourites  was  both 
difhonourable  and  dangerous  to  a  Prince.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  felt  that  the  authority  of  the  crown 
was  not  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  power  of 
theariftocracy,  and  that  without  fome  new  acceflion 
of  ftrength,  he  could  expefk  no  better  fuccefs  io 
the  ftruggle  than  his  anceftors.  In  this  extremity, 
ke  applied  himfelf  to  the  clergy,  hoping  that  they 
a  would 
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Would  both  reliih  his  plan,  and  concur,  witfi  all  B  0  o  k: 
their  influence,  in  enabling  him  to  put  it  in  ex-  !• 
ecution.  Under  the  feudal  gpvernmenti  the  church,  ^-^^-^^ 
being  reckoned  a  third  eftatej  had  its  reprefenta- 
tives  in  parliannent;  the  nunnber  of  thefe  was  con- 
fidcrable,  and  they  poffcffed  great  influence  in  that 
aflcmbly.  The  fUperfl:ition  of  former  KingSj  and 
the  zeal  of  an  ignorant  age,  had  beftowed  on  ec- 
clefiaftics  a  great  proportion  of  the  national 
wealth;  and  the  authority  which  they  acquired  by  * 
the  reverence  of  the  people,  was  fuperior  even  to 
that  which  they  derived  from  their  riches.  This 
powerful  body,  however,  depended  entirely  on  the 
crown.  The  Popes,  notwithftanding  their  atten* 
tion  to  extend  their  ufurpations,  had  negleded 
Stotland  as  a  diftant  and  poor  kingdom,  and  per- 
mitted its  Kings  to  exercife  powers  Which  they 
diiputec^  with  more  confiderable  princes.  The 
Scottiftimonarchs  had  the  fole  right  of  nomination 
to  vacant  biflioprics  and  abbeys  *;  and  James  na- 
turally concluded,  that  mqp  who  expefted  prefer- 
ment from  his  favour,  would  be  willing  to  merit 
jtj  by  promoting  his  defigns.  Happily  for  him, 
the  nobles  had  not  yet  recovered  the  blow  which 
felfon  their  order  at  Flowden )  and  if  we  may 
judge  either  from  their  conduft,  or  from  the  cha- 
rafter  given  of  them  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  the  Eng-^ 
lilh  envoy  in  Scotland,  they  were  men  of  little 
genius,  of  no  experience  in  bufinefs,  and  incapa- 
ble of  afting  either  with  unanimity,  or  with  vi- 
gour. Many  of  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  diftinguiflied  by  their  great  abilities,  and  •no  ^ 

•  Epift.  Reg.  Scot.  1. 197,  &c.     Aft  1:5.  P.  1540. 
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Boor  lefs  by  their  ambition.  Various  caufes  of  difgufl; 
!•       had  arifen  between  them  and  the  nobles^  who  de-« 

'  ipifcd  their  charaftcr,  and  envied  their  power^  or 

their  wealth*  By  a^ing  in  concert  with  the  King, 
they  not  only  gratified  him^  but  avenged  them- 
felvesj  and  hoped  to  aggrandife  their  own  order^ 
by  deprefling  thofe  who  were  their  folc  rivals.  Se- 
cure of  fo  powerful  a  concurrence,  James  ventured 
to  proceed  with  greater  boldnefsi  In  the  firft  heat 
•  of  refentment,  he  had  driven  the  Earl  of  Angus 
out  of  the  kingdom;  and  fenlible  that  a  perfon^  fo 
far  fuperior  to  the  other  nobles  in  abilities,  might 
create  many  obftacles,  which  would  retard  or  ren- 
der ineffeftual  all  his  fchemes,  he  folemnly  fwore, 
that  he  would  never  permit  him  to  return  inta 
Scotland  i  and,  notwithftanding  the  repeated  Ibli- 
citations  of  the  King  of  England,  he  adhered  to  his 
vow  with  unrelenting  obftinacy.  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Edinburgh,  Stir- 
ling, and  other  caflles,  and  to  fill  his  magazines 
with  arms  and  ammumtion.  Having  taken  thefe 
precautions  by  way  of  defence,  he  began  to  treat 
the  nobility  with  the  utmoft  coldnefs  and  referve. 
Thofe  offices,  which  they  were  apt,  fromJong  pof- 
feffion,  to  confidcr  as  appropriated  to  their  order, 
were  now  bcftowcd  on  ecclefiaftics,  who  alone  pof- 
feffed  the  King's  ear,  and,  together  with  a  few  gen- 
tlemen of  inferior  rank,  to  whom  he  had  commu- 
nicated his  fcherpcs,  were  intrufted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  public  affairs.  Thefe  minifters 
were  chofcn  with  judgment;  and  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun,  who  foon  became  the  moft  eminent  among 
them,  was  a  man  of  fuperior  genius.  They  ferved 
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theKingwithfidelity,  they  carried  on  hismeafures  Book 
with  vigour,  with  reputation,  and  with  fucccfs,  I. 
James  no  longer  concealed  his  contempt  of  the  no- 
bles, and  fuffered  no  opportunity  of  mortifying 
them  to  efcape.  Slight  offences  were  aggravated 
into  real  crimes,  and  puniflied  with  fcverity.  Every 
accufation  againft  pcrfons  of  rank  was  heard  with 
plcafure,  every  appearance  of  guilt  was  examined 
with  rigour,  and  every  trial  proved  fatal  to  thofc 
who  were  accufcd :  the  banilhing  Hepburn  Earl 
of  Bothwell  for  reafons  extremely  frivolous,  the 
beheading  the  Mafter  of  Forbes  without  fufficient 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  the  condemning  Lady 
Glamis,  a  fifter  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  to  be  burnt 
for  the  crime  of  witdhcraft,  of  which  even  that  cre- 
dulous age  believed  her  innocent,  are  monuments 
both  of  the  King's  hatred  of  the  nobility,  of  the 
fcverity  of  his  government,  and  of  the  ftretchcs 
he  made  towards  abfolute  power.  By  thefe  adts 
of  authority,  he  tried  the  fpirit  of  the  nobles,  and 
how  much  they  were  willing  to  bear.  Their  pai* 
ticnce  incrcafed  his  contempt  for  them,  and  add- 
ed to  the  ardour  and  boldnefs  with  which  he  pur- 
fued  his  plan.  Meanwhile  they  obferved  the  ten- 
dency of  his  fchcmes  with  concern,  and  with  rc- 
fentment ;  but  the  King's  fagacity,  the  vigilance 
of  his  minifters,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  leader, 
made  it  dangerous  to  concert  any  meafures  for 
their  defence,  and  impoffible  to  aft  with  becom- 
ing vigour,  James  and  his  counfellors,  by  a  faWe 
ftep  which  they  took,  prcfcnted  to  them,  at 
length,  an  advantage  which  they  did  not  fai-1  to 
improve. 

F  3  Motives^ 
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B  o  p  x      Motives,  which  are  well  known,  had  prompted 
!•        Henry  VIII.  to  difclaim  the  Pope's  authority,  and 

''  "^^^'-*  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the  regular  clergy.  His 
fyftem  of  reformation  fatisfied  none  of  his  fubjeits* 
Some  were  enraged  becaufe  he  had  proceeded  fa 
far,  others  murmured  becaufe  he  proceeded  no  far- 
ther j  and  by  his  imperious  temper,  and  alternate 
perfecutions  of  the  zealots  for  Popery,  and  the  con- 
verts to  the  Proteftant  opinions,  he  was  equally  fbr- 
.midablc  to  both.  Henry  was  afraid  that  this  gene- 
ral diiTatisfaftion  of  his  people  might  encourage  his 
enemies  on  the  continent  to  invade  his  kingdom, 
Jie  knew  that  both  the  Pope  and  Emperor  courted 
the  friendfhip  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  engage  him  in  an  alliance  agaipft  England, 
He  refolved,  therefore,  to  difappoint  the  efFefts  of 
their  negociations,  by  entering  into  a  clofer  union 
with  his  nephew^  and  for  that  purpofe  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  into  Scotland,  to  propofe  a  perfonal  inter- 
*vicw  with  him  at  York.  It  was  plainly  James's  in- 
tereft  to  accept  this  invitation  j  the  affiftance  of  fo 
powerful  an  ally,  the  high  hoijours  which  were  pro* 
xnifcd  him,  and  the  liberal  fubfidies  he  might  have 
obtained^  would  have  added  no  little  dignity  to  his 
domcftic  government^  ^nd  muft  have  greatly  faci- 
litated thd  execution  of  his  favourite  plan.  On  the 
Other  hand,  a  war  with  England,  which  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend,  if  he  rejefted  Henry's  offers  of 
friendlhip,  was  inconfiftent  with  all  his  views.  This 
would  bring  him  to  depend  on  his  barons i  an  army 
could  not  h^  raifed  without  their  afliftance:  To 
call  nobles  incenfed  againft  their  prince  into  the 
field,  was  to  unite  his  enemies,  to  m^e  them  fen- 
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fiWe  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  to  afFord  them  an  B  o  o  k 
opportunity  of  revenging  their  wrongs.  James,  *• 
who  was  not  ignorant  that  all  thefc  confcquences 
might  follow  a  breach  with  England,  liftened  atfirft 
to  Henry's  propofal,  and  confented  to  the  inter- 
view at  York.  But  the  clergy  dreaded  an  union, 
which  mufl:  have  been  eftablilhed  on  the  ruins  of 
the  church.  Henry  had  taken  great  pains  to  ii^te 
into  his  nephew  his  own  fentiments  concerntDg 
religion,  and  had  frequently  foHcited  him,  by  am- 
bafladors,  to  renounce  the  ufurped  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  which  was  no  lefs  difhonourable  to  princes,, 
than  grievous  to  their  fubjefcs.  The  clergy  had 
hitherto,  with  great  addrefs,  diverted  the  King 
from  regarding  thefe  folicitations.  But»  in  an  ami- 
cable conference,  Henry  expefled,  and  they  fear- 
ed, that  James  would  yield  to  his  entreaties^^  or  be 
convinced  by  his  arguments.  They  knew  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  were  an  alluring  olDJeft  to  a 
Prince  who  wanted  money,  and  who  loved  it>  that 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  ecclefiaftics  raifed  the 
indignation  of  the  nobles;  that  their  indecent  lives 
gave  offence  to  the  people;  that  the  Proteftant 
opinions  were  fpreading  faft  throughout  the  na- 
tion i  and  that  an  luii verfal  defeftion  from  the  efta- 
bTiftied  church  would  be  the  confcquence  of  giving 
the  fmalleft  degree  of  encouragement  to  thefc 
principles.  For  thefe  reafons,  they  employed  all 
their  credit  with  the  King,  and  had  recourfc  to  eve- 
ry artifice  and  infinuation>  in  order  to.  divert  him 
from  a  journey,  which  mufl:  have  been  (b  fatal  to 
their  intereft.  They  endeavoured  to  infpire  him 
with  fear,  by  magnifying  the  danger  to  which  he 
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Book  would  expofe  his  pcrfon,  by  venturing  fo  far  into 
h     ^  England,  without  any  fecurity  but  the  word  of  4 
Prince,  who  having  violated  every  thing  venerable 
and  facrcd  ii^  religion,  was  no  longer  to  be  truftcd  j 
and  by  w^y  of  compcnfation  for  the  fums  which  he 
might  have  received  from  Henry,  they  offered  an 
annual  donative  of  50,900  crowns  i  they  promifcd 
to  contribute  liberally  towards  carrying  on  a  war 
^ith  England,  ^nd  flattered  hinri  with  the  profpeifl 
of  immenfe  riches,  arifing  from  the  forfeiture  of 
perfons  who  were  to  be  tried  and  condemned  as 
heretics.  Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  James 
broke  his  agreement  with  Henry,  who,  in  expcfta- 
tion  of  meeting  him,  had  already  come  to  York; 
and  that  haughty  and  impatient  Monarch  refentcd 
the  affront,   by  declaring  war  againft  Scotland. 
His  army  was  foon  ready  to  invade  the  kingdom. 
James  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  nobles> 
for  the  defence  of  his  dominions.     At  his  com- 
mand, they  afTembled  their  followers:  but  with  the 
fame  difpofitions  which  had  animated  their  ances- 
tors in  the  reign  of  James  III,  and  with  a  full  re- 
folution  of  imitating  their  example,  and  by  punifh- 
ing  thofc  to  whom  they  imputed  the  grievances 
of  which  they  had  reafon  to  complain i  and  if  the 
King's  Minifttrs  had  not  been  men  of  abilities,  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  James  III.  and  of  confiderable 
intercft  even  with  their  enemies,  who  could  not 
agree  among  themfelves  what  viftims  to  facrifice, 
the  camp  of  Fala  would  have  been  as  remarkable 
as  that  of  Lawdcr,  for  the  daring  encroachments 
of  the  nobility  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Prince. 
Bqt  thftugh  his  minifters  were  faved  by  thi^  a^- 
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cident^  the  nobles  had  foon  another  opportunity  of  B  o  o  il 
difcovering  to  the  King  their  diflatisfaftion  with       I. 
his  government^  and  their  contempt  of  his  autho- 
rity.   Scarcity  of  provifions,  and  the  rigour  of  the 
feaibn^  having  obliged  theEnglilh  army,  which  had 
invaded  Scotland,  to  retire,  James  imagined  that 
he  could  attack  them^  with  great  advantage,  in  their 
retreat;  but  the  principal  barons,  with  an  obfli- 
nacy  and  difdain  which  greatly  aggravated  their 
difbbedience,  refufed  to  advance  a  ftep  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country.    Provoked  by  this  in- 
fult  to  himfelf,  and  fufpicious  of  a  new  conipiracy 
againil  his  minifters>  the  King  inftantly  difbanded 
an  army  which  paid  fo  little  regard  to  his  orders, 
and  returned  abruptly  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

An  ambitious  and  high-fpirited  Prince  could  not 
brook  fuch  a  mortifying  affront.  His  hopes  of 
fuccefs  had  been  ra(h,  and  his  defpair  upon  a  dif-- 
appointment  was  exceffive.  He  felt  himfelf  en- 
gaged in  an  unneceflary  war  with  England,  which, 
inftcad  of  yielding  him  the  laurels  and  triumphs 
that  he  cxpefted,  had  begun  with  fuch  circum- 
ftanccs,  as  encouraged  tlie  infolence  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  and  expofed  him  to  the  fcorn  of  his  enemies. 
He  faw  how  vain  and  incffeftual  all  his  projeds  to 
humble  the  nobles  had  been,  and  that,  though  in 
times  of  peace  a  Prince  may  endeavour  to  deprefs 
them,  they  will  rife,  during  war,  to  their  former 
importance  and  dignity.  Impatience,  refentment, 
indignation,  filled  his  bofom  by  turns.  The  vio- 
lence of  thefe  paflions  altered  his  temper,  and, 
perhaps,  impaired  his  reafon.  He  became  pcnfive, 
luUeni  and  retired.  He  feemed,  through  the  day, 
'  '  ' to 
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B  o  o  K  to  be  fwallowed  up  in  profound  meditationj  and, 
!•  through  the  night,  he  was  difturbed  with  thofe  vi- 
iionary  terrors  which  make  imprefllon  upon  a  weak 
underftanding  only,  or  a  difordered  fancy.  I  n  or- 
der to  revive  the  King's  fpirits,  an  inroad  on  the 
wcftern  borders  was  concerted  by  his  minifters, 
who  prevailed  upon  the  Barons  in  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  to  raife  as  many  troops  as  were 
thought  neceffary,  and  to  enter  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. But  nothing  could  remove  the  King's  avcrfion 
to  his  nobility,  or  dimini(h  his  jealoufy  of  their 
power.  He  would  not  even  intruft  them  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  they  had  aflcmbled  i 
that  was  referved  for  OJiver  Sinclair  his  favourite, 
who  no  fooner  appeared  to  take  pofieflion  of  the 
dignity  conferred  upon  him,  than  rage  and  indig- 
nation occafioned  an  univerfal  mutiny  in  the  ar- 
my. Five  hundred  Englifli,  who  happened  to  be 
drawn  up  in  fight,  attacked  the  Scats  in  this  dif- 
order.  Hatred  to  the  King,  and  contempt  of  their 
genera],  produced  an  efFed  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  hiftory.  They  overcame^  the  fear  of 
death,  and  the  love  of  liberty;  and  ten  thoufand 
men  furrendered  to  a  number  fo  far  inferior,  with- 
out ftriking  a  fingle'blow.  No  man  was  defirous 
of  a  vi^ory,  which  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
the  King,  and  to  his  favourite ;  few  endeavoured 
to  fave  themfelves  by  flight ;  the  Englilh  had  the 
choice  of  what  prifoners  they  pleafed  to  take;  and 
almoft  every  pcrfon  of  diftindtion,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition,  remained  in  their  hands. 
This  aftonifhing  event  was  a  new  proof  to  the 
King  of  the  general  difaffcftion  of  che  nobility, 

and 
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and  a  new  difcovcry  of  his  own  weaknefsj  and  want  Book 
of  authority.    Incapable  of  bearing  thcfe  repeated       !• 
infults^  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  revenge  them. 
The  dcepeft  melancholy  and  defpair  fucceeded  to 
the  furious  tranfports  of  rage,  which  the  firft  ac- 
count of  the  rout  of  his  army  occafioned.  AU  the 
violent  pa(fions>  which  are  the  enemies  of  life, 
preye4  upon  his  mind^  and  wafted  and  confumed  a 
youthful  and  vigorous  conftitution.   Some  authors 
of  that  age  impute  his  untimely  death  to  poi(bn; 
but  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  when  they  rife  to  an 
height,  are  often  mortal;  and  the  known  effcfts  of 
difappoincment,  anger,  and  refentment,  upon  a  fan- 
guine  and  impetuous  temper,  fufficiently  account 
for  his  unhappy  fate.     "  His  death  (fays  Drum- 
mond)  provech  his  mind  to  have  been  raiied  to  an 
high  ftrain,  and  above  mediocrity ;  he  could  die, 
but  could  not  digeft  a  difaftcr."     Had  James  fur- 
vived  this  misfortune,  one  of  two  things  muft  have 
happened:    Either   the  violence  of  his   temper 
would  have  engaged  him  openly  to  attack  the  no- 
bles, who  would  have  found  in  Henry  a  willing 
and  powerful  protedlor,  and  have  derived  the  fame 
affiftance  from  him,  which  the  malecontents,  in 
the  fucceeding  reign,  did  frem  his  daughter  Eli- 
zabeth ;  in  that  cafe,  a  dangerous  civil  war  would 
have  been  the  certain  confcqueace.    Or,  perhaps, 
ncceflity  might  have  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
Henry's  offers,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  nobility. 
In  that  event  the  church  would  have  fallen  a  facri- 
fice  to  their  union,  a  Reformation,  upon  Henry's 
plan,  would  have  been  eftabliftied  by  law,  a  great 
part  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church  would  have 
I  been 
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Book  been  feized^  and  the  friendfhip  of  the  King  and 
I*       Barons  would  have  been  cemented  by  dividing 
its  ipoils. 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  our  Kings,  towards  re- 
ducing the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles.  If  they 
were  not  attended  with  fuccefs,  we  muft  not,  for 
that  reafon,  conclude  that  they  were  not  conduced 
with  prudence.  Every  circumftance  feems  to  have 
combined  againfl;  the  crown.  Accidental  events 
concurred  with  political  caufes,  in  rendering  the 
beft  concerted  meafures  abortive.  The  aflaflina- 
tionof  one  King,  the  fudden  death  of  another,  and 
the  fatal  deipair  of  a  third,  contributed  no  lefs 
than  its  own  natural  ftrength,  to  prefervc  the 
ariftocracy  from  ruin. 

Amidst  thcfc  ftrugglcs,  the  influence  which 
our  Kings  polTeiTed  in  their  parliaments,  is  a  cir- 
cumftance feemingly  inexplicable,  and  which  me« 
fits  particular  attention.      As  thefe  affemblics 
were  compofed  chiefly  of  the  nobles,  they,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  muft  have  diftated  all  their 
The  extra,   dccifions  J  but,  iuftcad  of  this,  every  King  found 
flttoi^ef"*  them  obfequious  to  his  will,  and  obtained  fuch 
Kb^ln**  laws,  as  he  efteemed  neceflary  for  extending  his 
fadiamear.  authority.    All  things  were  conducted  there  with 
difpatch  and  unanimity  s    and,  in  none  of  our 
hiftorians,  do  we  find  an  inftance  of  any  oppofi- 
tion  formed  againft  the  court  in  Parlianient,  or 
mention  of  any  difficulty  in  carrying  through  the 
meafures  which  were  agreeable  to  the  King.     In 
order  to  account  for  this  Angular  faft,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  conftitution 
of  Pafliameii^. 

Tot 
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The  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  uniform  Book 
111  all  its  operations,  produced  the  fame  efie<^s  in       I* 
frnallj  as  in  great  focieties;  and  the  territory  of  a  Theieaibns 
Saron  was,  in  miniature,  the  model  of  a  kingdom.  ^^^* 
He  pofTeiTed  the  right  of  jurifdidtion,  but  thofc  who 
depended  on  him,  being  free  men,  and  not  flaves^ 
could  be  tried  by  their  Peers  only>  and,  therefore, 
his  vaflals  were  bound  to  attend  his  courts,  and  to 
afll£b  both  in  palling  and  executing  his  fentencef. 
When  afiembled  on  thefe  occafions,  they  eftabli(h«» 
ed,  by  mutual  confent,  fuch  regulation^  as  tended 
to  the  welfare  of  their  fmall  fociety  $'  and  often 
granted,  voluntarily, fuch  fupplies  to  their  Superior^. 
as  his  necefHties  required.     Change  now  a  (ingle 
name:  In  place  of  Baron,  fubftitute  King,  and  we 
behold  a  Parliament  in  its  firft  rudiments,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  firft  exertions  of  thofe  powers,  which  its 
members  now  poifefs  as  Judges,  as  Legiflators,  and 
as  difpenfers  of  the  public  revenues.     Suitable  to 
this  idea,  are  the  appellations  of  the  Kmg*s  Court  *, 
and  of  the  King^s  Great  Councily  by  which,  Parlia-  \ 

ments  were  anciently  diftipguifhed ;  and  fuitable  to 
this,  likewife,  were  the  conftituent  members  of 
which  it  was  compofed*  In  all  the  feudal  king- 
doms, thofe  who  held  of  the  King^  in  chief  were 
bound,  by  the  condition  of  their  tenure,  to  attend 
and  to  aflift  rn  his  courts.  Nor  wa»  this  efteemed  a 
privilege,  but  a  fervice.  It  was  exaftcd  likewife  of 
Bifhops,  Abbots,  and  the  greater  ccclefiaftics,  who 
holding  vaft  poffeflions  of  the  Crown,  were  deemed 
fubjedt  to  the  fame  burden.  Parliaments  did  not 
continue  long  in  this  ftate.  Cities  gradually  acquir- 
ed wealth,,  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  public  taxes  ^. 

•  Du  Gange,  voc.  Curia. 

were 
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Book  were  levied  on  them>  the  inhabitants  grew  into  efti- 
I.  mation,  and,  being  enfranchifed  by  the  Sovereign, 
a  place  in  Parliament  was  the  confequence  of  their 
liberty,  and  of  their  importance.  But  as  it  would 
have  been  abfurd  to  confer  fuch  a  privilege,  or  to 
impofe  fuch  a  burden  on  a  whole  community,  every 
borough  was  permitted  to  chufe  one  or  two  of  its 
citizens  to  appear  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  j 
and  the  idea  of  reprefmiation  was  firft  introduced  in 
this  manner.  An  innovation,  flill  more  important^ 
naturally  followed.  The  valTals  of  the  crown  were 
originally  few  in  number,  and  extremely  powerful  i 
but  as  it  is  impollible  to  render  property  fixed  and 
permanent,  many  of  their  poQeOions  came,  gradu- 
ally, and  by  various  methods  of  alienation,  to  be 
(plit  and  parcelled  out  into  different  hands.  Hence 
arofe  the  diftinftion  between  the  Greater  and  the 
LeJJer  Barons^  The  former  were  thofe  who  retain- 
ed their  original  fiefs  undivided,  the  latter  were  the 
new  and  Icfs  potent  yaffals  of  the  Crown.  Both 
were  bound,  however,  to  perform  all  feudal  fcr- 
vices,  and,  of  confequence,  to  give  attendance  in 
Parliament.  To  the  Lefler  Barons,  who  formed  no 
inconfiderable  body,  this  was  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance. Barons  fometimes  denied  their  tenure,  bo- 
roughs  renounced  their  right  of  elefting,  charters 
were  obtained,  containing  an  exemption  from  at- 
tendancej  and  the  anxiety  with  which  our  an«fl:ors 
endeavoured  to  get  free  from  tRe  obligation  of  fit- 
ting in  Parliament,  is  furpaffed  by  that  only  with 
which  their  poftcrity  folicit  to  be  admitted  there. 
In  order  to  accommodate'both  parties,  and,  at 
once,  to  fecure  to  the  King  a  fufficient  number  of 
members  in  his  great  council,  and  to  fave  his  vaf- 

fals 
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fals  from  an  unnecefTary  burden^  an  eafy  expedient  B  o  o  ic 
^was  found  out.     The  obligation  to  pcrfonal  at-       !• 
tendance  was  continued  upon  the  Greater  Barons^ 
from  which  the  Lefler  Barons  were  exempted,  on 
condition  of  their  cleding,  in  each  county,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ReprefentativeSy  to  appear  in  their 
name.     Thus  a  Parliament  became  complete  in 
all  its  members,  and  was  compofcd  of  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal,  of  Knights  of  the  fhires,  and 
of  Burgeffes.  As  many  caufes  contributed  to  bring 
government  earlier  to  perfection  in  England,  than 
in  Scotland;  as  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  inftitutions 
abated  foonerj  and  its  defeds  were  fupplied  with 
greater  facility  in  the  one  kingdom,  than  in  the 
other;  England  led  the  way  in  all  thefe  changes, 
and  Burgefles,  and  Knights  of  the  (hire,  appeared 
in  the  Parliaments  of  that  nation,  before  they  were 
heard  of  in  ours.     Burgeffes  were  firft  admitted 
into  the  Scottilh  Parliaments  by  Robert  Bruce  * ;  a.  d.  ijii* 
and  in  the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Robert  III.  tlhey 
are  ranked  among  the  conftituent  members  of 
that  affembly.     The  Lcffer  Barons  were  indebted 
to  James  L  for  a  ftatute  exempting  them  from     i4t7» 
perfbnai  attendance,  and  permitting  them  to  eledl: 
reprefentatives  :    the  exemption  was  eagerly  laid 
hold  on ;  but  the  privilege  was  fo  little  valued, 
that,  except  one  or  two  inftances,  it  lay  negleft- 
ed  dHfing  160  years  ;  and  James  YL  firfl  obliged 
them  to  fend  reprefentatives   regularly  to  Par- 
liament f. 

*  Abercrombjr,  j.  635. 

t  E%son  Brit.  Antiq-  E/T.  11.    Dalrymp.  Hift.  of  Fe^d. 
Prop,  ch,  8, 

A  Scot- 
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Book  A  Scottish  Parliamentj  then,  conlifted  ancient^ 
I«  ly  of  Great  Barons,  of  Ecclefiaftics,  and  a  few  re*- 
prefentatives  of  boroughs.  Nor  were  thefc  divid- 
ed, as  in  England,  into  two  houfes,  but  compofed 
one  afTembly,  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  prelid- 
ed^;  And^  in  rude  ages,  when  the  fcience  of  go- 
vernment was  extremely  imperfeft  among  a  mar- 
tial people^  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace, 
ftrangers  to  the  talents  which  make  a  figure  in  de- 
bate^ and  defpifing  them.  Parliaments  wene  not  held 
in  the  fame  eftimation  as  at  prefent;  nor  did  haugh- 
ty Barons  love  thofe  courts^  in  which  they  appeared 
withfuch  evident  marf  s  of  inferiority.  Parliaments 
were  often  haflily  aflembled,  and  it  was^  probably, 
in  the  King's  power,  by  the  manner  in  wh^cli  he 
ilTued  his  writs  for  that  purpofe,  to  tacltide  thofe 
who  were  averfc  from  his  meafures.  At  a  time 
when  deeds  of  violence  were  commdn,  and  the  re- 
ftraints  of  law  and  decency  were  little  regarded,  no 
man  could  venture  with  fafety  to  oppofe  the  King 
in  his  own  court.   The  Great  Barons,  or  Lords  of 

*  In  England,  the  Peers  and  Commons  fettg  early  to  have 
met  in  feparate  houfes ;  and  James  I.  who  wa$  fbnd*  of  imitat- 
ing the  Engliih  in  all  their  cuilomsy  had  probably  an«ntention 
efintrodudngfomeconfiderablediftindion  between. tlie  Great- 
er and  LeiTer  Barons  in  Scotland  $  at  leaft  he  dttermined  that 
their  confaltations  (hoald  not  be  carried  on  under  thediredion 
of  the  fame  Prefident;  for  by  his  law,  A.  D.  1^27,  it  is  pro- 
tided,  **  that  out  of  the  CommtiTioners  of  all  the  (hires  fhall  1^ 
cbofen  a  wife  and  expert  man,  called  the  common  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament,  who  ihall  propofe  all  and  fundry  needs  and 
caafes  pertaining  to  the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  or  general 
council •''  No  fuch  Speaker,  it  would  feem,  was  ever  chofen ; 
fliid  by  a  fubfcquentlaw  the  Chancellor  was  declared  perpe- 
tual Prefident  of  Parliament. 

Parfia- 
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i^arliamcht,  were  extremely  few ;  even  fo  late  as  B  o  o  k 

the.  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jannes  VI.  *  they       li 

amounted  only  to  fifty-three.     The  Ecclefiaftics 

equalled  them  in  number,  and  being  devotedim- 

plicrdy  to  the  Crown,  for  reafons  which  have  been 

already  explained,  rendered  all  hojtes  of  vidory 

in  any  ftruggle  defperate.     Nor  were  the  nobles 

themfelves  fo  anxious,  as  might  be  imagined,  to 

prevent  ads  of  JParliament  favourable  to  the  royal 

Prerogative  V  .confcious  of  their  own  ftrengt'h, 

and  of  the  KiAg's  inability  to  carry  thefe  afts  into 

execution  without  their  cqucurreflce,  they  trufted  \^  /^^^ 

either  to  elude,  or  to  contemn  thetn  j  and  the  fta*  v/*!t'^ 

tute  revoking  the  King's  property, '  and  annexing  -  ;^ 

alienatgi  jurifdidlions  to  the  Crown,  repeated  in  >^ 

every  reign,  and  violated  and  defpifed  as  often,  is  "^ . 

a  ftahding  proof  of  thd  impotence  of  laws,  when       ,  .%, 

oppofed  to  power.     So  many  concurring  caufes 

are  fufficientj  perhaps^  to  account  for  the  aicend* 

ant,  which   ^ur*Kings  acquired  in  Parliament. 

But,  without  hajiring  recourfe  to  any  of  thefe,  a 

fingle  circumftance,  peculiar  to  the  conftitution  ^  ;\j 

of  the  Scdttirti   parliament,    the  mentioning  of  ^    •' 

which^e  have  hitherto  avoided,  will  abundantly 

explain  this  fa6tj  feemingly  fo  repugnant  to  all 

our  reafonings  concerniog  the  weaknefs  of  the 

King,  and  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

As  &r  fiaclc  as  our  records  enable  u^  to  trac« 
the  conftitution  of  our  Parliaments,  we  find  a 
committee,  diftingui(hed  by  the  n^xtit  of  Lords' of 
jirticks.  It  was'  their  bufinefs  to  prepare,  and  to 
digeft  all  matters  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the 

•  And.  Coll.  V.  1.  pref.  40. 

Vol.  I.  G  •    Parlia- 
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Farliament ;  every  motion  for  a  new  law  was  fifft 
made  there,  and  approved  or  rejeftcd  by  them  at 
pieafure  j  what  they  approved  was  formed  into^a 
bill,  and  prefcnted  to  P^rH^r^cnt ;  what  they  re- 
jected could  not  be  introduced  into  the  houfe. 
This  committee  owed  the  extraordinary  powers 
vefted  in  it,  to  the  military  genius  of  tkcanoiefit 
ftpbles ;  too  impatient  to  fubmit  to  the  drtidgcry 
of  civil  bufinefs,  too  impetuous  to  obferve  the 
forms,  or  to  enter  into  the  details  neceffary  in 
condufting  it,  they  were  glad  to  lay  that  burden 
upon  a  fmall  ntimber,^while  they  themfelves  had 
fio  other  labour  than  fimply  to  give,  or  to  refufe 
their  fandion  to  the  bills,  which  were  prcfentcd 
to  them.  The  Lords  of  Articles,  then,  i^ot  only 
direfted  the  whole  proceedings  of  Parliament,  but 
poffeffcd  a  negative  before  debate.  That  com*- 
mittee  was  chofen  and  conftituted  in  fuch  a  maii« 
ner,  as  put  this  valuable  privilege  entirely  in  the 
King's  hands.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  th^ 
King  once  had  the  fole  right  of  nominating  the 
Lords  of  Articles  *.     They  came  afterwards  to 

.   be 

*  It  appears  from  authentic  records,  that  a  parliament  was 
ttppointod  to  be  held  March  12,  1566,  and  that  the  Lords  of 
Articles  were  chofen  and  met  o^  the  7th,  hve  days  before  the 
aflembltng  of  Parliament.  If  they  could  be  regularly  ele Aed  fo 
long  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  it  isnatural  to  conclude, 
that  thePnnce  alone  poflefled  the  right  of  ele^ing  themk  There 
are  two  different  accounts  of  the  manner  of  theif  4dmon  at  thiut 
dme,  one  by  Mary  herfelf,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbilhop  of 
Glafgow ;  **  We,  accompanied  with  our  nobility  for  the  time, 
«•  pafl  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  for  holding  of  our  Par- 
^*  li^ment  on  ^he  7th  day  of  this  inllant,  and  ele^d  the  Lords 
•*  Ardculfrs."  If  we  explain  thefe  words,  according  toftri^ 
grammar,  we  muft  conclude  that  the  Queen  herfelf  elected 

them* 
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be  elefted  by  the  parliament,  and  confifted  of  an  Book 
equal  nunnber  out  of  each  eftate,  and  moft  com-       '• 
xnonly  of  eight  Temporal  and   eight   Spiritual 
Lords,  of  «ight  reprefcntatives  of  burroughs,  and 
of  the  eight  great  officers  of  the  Crown.     Of  this 
body,  the  eight  ecclefiaftics,  together  with  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  were  entirely  at  the  King's 
devotion,    and    it  was   fcarce  poffible  that   the 
choice  could  fall  on  fuch  Temporsl  Lords  and 
Burgefles  as  would  unite  in  oppofition  to  his  niea* 
fures»     Capable  either  of  influencing  their  elec- 
tion, or  of  gaining  thc;m  when  eleded,  the  King 
commonly  found  the  Lords  of  Articles  no  lefs  ob* 
fequious  to  his  will«  than  his  own  privy  council, 
and  by  means  of  his  authority  with  them,  he  could 
put  a  negative  upon  his  Parliament  before  debate, 
as  well  as  after  it  1  and  what  may  feem  altogether 
incredible,   the  moft  limited  Prince  in  Europe 
aftually  poflcffed,   in   one  inftance,  a   preroga- 
tive which  the  moft  abfolute  could  never  attain  *. 

To 

{hem.  It  18,  however,  more  probable  that  Mary  meant  to  fay, 
thai  the  nobles  then  prcfent  with  her,  viz.  her  privy  counrdlors, 
and  otjiers,  eledled  the  Lords  of  Articles.  ^  Keith's  Hifl.  of 
Scotland,  p.  33 1.  The  other  account  is  Lord  Ruthven's,  who 
expreftly  affirms  that  the  Queen  herfelf  ele£led  them.  Keith's 
Append.  1 26.  Whether  we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  opinions,  is  of  no  confequence.  If  the  privy  counfellors 
and  Robltf^ttending  the  court  had  a  right  to  eled  the  Lords  of 
Articles,  it  was  equally  advantageous  for  the  Crown,  as  if  the 
Prince  had  had  the  fole  nomination  of  them. 

♦  Having  deduced  the  hiftory  of  the  committee  of  Lords  of 
Articles  as  low  as  the  fubjed  of  this  preliminary  book  required, 
it  may  be  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  fome  of  my  readers,  to  know 
.the  fubfequent  variations  in  this  fingular  inAitution,  and  the 
political  life  jvluch  our  King^  made  of  thcfe.  When  Parlia- 
G  2  •  ments 
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Book      To  this  account  of  the  internal  conftitution  of 
*•        Scotland,  it  will  not  be  innproper  to  add  a  view  of 
sftteofEu-  the  political  ftate  of  Europe  at  that  period,  where 
fc^g^nnUig*of  ^'^^  following  hiftory  commences.     A  thorough 
the  i6th      knowledge  of  that  general  fyftem,  of  which  every 
kingdom  in  Europe  forms  a  part,  is  not  lefs  rc- 
quifite  towards  underftanding  the  hiftory  of  a  na- 
tion, 

irt^hts  became  iMore  nuinenous,  artd  more  coniiderable  by  the 
admiffion  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  lefier  Barons,  the  pre- 
ferving  their  iafloence  over  the  Lords  of  Articles  became,  like- 
wife,  an  objcft  of  greater  importance  to  our  Kings.  James  VI. 
on  pretence  that  the  Lords  of  Ailticles  could  not  find  leifure 
to  confidcr  the  great  multitude  of  affairs  laid  before  them, 
obtained  an  ad,  appointing  four  perfons  to  be  named  out  of 
each  eftate^  who  ihould  meet  twenty  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Parliament  ♦,  to  receive  all  fupplications,  &c, 
and  rejedling  what  they  thought  frivolous,  ihould  cngrofs  in 
a  book  what  they  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Lords 
of  Articles.  No  provifion  is  made  in  the  ad  for  the  choice 
of  this  feledt  body,  and  the  King  would,  of  courfe,  have 
claimed  that  privilege.  In  1633,  when  Charles  I.  was  begin- 
ning to  introduce  thofe  innovations  which  gave  fo  much  of- 
fence to  the  nation,  he  dreaded  the  oppofition  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, ami  in  order  to  prevent  that,  an  artifice  was  made  ufe 
of  to  fecure  the  Lords  of  Articles^  for  the  Crown.  The  Tem- 
poral Peers  were  appointed  to  cKoofe  eight  Biihops,  and  the 
^  Bilhops  eight  Peers;  thefe  fixteen  met  together,  and  elected 

eight  Knights  of  the  Shire,  and  eight  BurgefTes,  and  to  thefe 
the  crown  officers  were  added  as  ufual.  If  we  can  only  fup- 
pofe  eight  perfons  of  fo  numerous  a  body,  as  the  Peers  of 
Scotland  were  become  by  that  time,  attached  to  the  court, 
thefe,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  the  men  whom  the  Biibops  would 
choofe,  and  of  confequence  the  whole  Lords  of  Articles  were 
.  the  tools  and  creatures  of  the  King.  '  This  praftice,  fo  incon- 
fiilent  with  liberty,  was  aboliihed  during  the  civil  war  :  And 
.the  ftatute  of  James  VL  was  repealed.  After  the  Reftoration, 
Parliaments  became  more  fervile  than  ever.  What  was  only 
a  temporary  device,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was,  then,  con- 

•  Aft  22a,  P.  1594, 
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tion,  than  an  acquaintance  with  its  peculiar  go- 
vernment and  laws.  The  latter  may  enable  us 
to  comprehend  domeftic  occurrences  and  revo- 
lutions 5  but  without  the  former,  foreign  tranfac- 
tions  muft  be  altogether  myflerious  and  unintel-^ 
ligible.  By  attending  to  this,  many  dark  paffages 
in  our  hiftory  may  be  placed  in  a  dear  light  j  and 
where  the  bulk  of  hiftorians  have  feen  only  the 
effc<5t,  we  may  be  able  to  difcovcr  the  caufe. 

The  fubverfion  of  the  feudal  government  in 
France,  and  its  declenfion  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  occafioned  a  remarkable  alteration  in 
the  political  ftate  of  Europe.  Kingdoms,  which 
were  inconfiderable  when  broken,  and  parcelled 
out  among  nobles,  acquired  firmnefs  and  ftrength, 
by  being  united  into  a  regular  monarchy.  Kings 
became  confcious  of  their  own  power  and  import- 
ance. They  meditated  fchemes  of  conqueft,  and 
engaged  in  wars  at  a  diftance.  Numerous  armies 
were raifed,  andgreat  taxes  impofed  for  their  fubr 
fiftcnce.  Confiderable  bodies  of  infantry  were 
kept  in  conftant  pay  j  that  fervicegrew  to  be  ho-: 
^noijrable ;  and  cavalry,  in  which  the  ftrength  of 
European  armies  had  hitherto  confiftedji  though 
proper  enough  for  the  fhort  and  voluntary  ex? 

verted  into  a  ftanding  law,  "  For  my  part,"  fay^  the  author 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  many  of  thefe  particulars,  •*  I 
**  fho  Id  have  thought  it  lefs  criminal  in  our  Reftoration  Par- 
"  liament,  to  have  openly  beftowed  upon  the  King  a  nega- 
**  tive  before  debate,  than,  in  fuch  an  underhand  artificial 
**  manner,  to  betray  their  conllituents,  and  the  nation. '^  Ef- 
fays  on  Brit.  Antiq.  55.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  a 
letter  of  Randolph's  to  Cecij,  10  Aug.  1560,  printed  in  the 
Appendix,  that  this  Parliament  had  fome  appearance  of  anr 
cient  precedent  to  juftify  their  unworthy  condudi. 
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Book  curfions  of  Barons  who  fervcd  at  their  own  cxpcncc, 
!•       were  found  to  be  unfit  cither  for  making,  or  de- 
fending any  important  conqueft. 

It  was  in  Italy>  that  the  powerful  monarcks  of 
France  and  Spain  and  Germany  firft  appeared  to 
make  a  trial  of  their  new  ftrength.  The  divifion 
of  that  country  into  fo  many  fmall  ftates,  the  lux- 
tuyof  the  people,  and  their  effeminate  averfion  to 
arms,  invited  their  more  martial  neighbours  to  an 
cafy  prey.  The  Italians,  who  had  been  accuftom- 
cd  to  mock  battles  only,  and  to  decide  their  quar- 
rels by  innocent:  and  bloodlefs  vidorics,  were  afto- 
niflied  at  the  fight  of  real  war ;  and  as  they  could 
not  refift  the  torrent,  they  fufFcred  it  to  take  it» 
courfe,  and  to  fpend  its  rage.  Intrigue  and  policy 
fupplied  the  want  of  ftrength ;  and  neceffity  and 
felf-prefervation  led  that  ingenious  people  to  the 
great  fecret  of  modern  politics,  by  teaching  them 
how  to  balance  the  power  of  one  Prince,  by 
throwing  that  of  another  into  the  oppofite  fcale. 
By  this  iappy  device,  the  liberty  of  Italy  was 
long  prcfervcd.  The  fcales  were  poifcd  by  very 
ikilful  hands  -,  the  fmalleft  variations  were  attead<« 
ed  to,  and  no  Prince  was  allowed  to  retain  any  fu- 
periority,  that  could  be  dangerous. 

A  SYSTEM  of  conduct,  purfued  with  fo  much 
fuccefs  in  Italy,  was  not  long  confined  to  that  coun* 
try  of  political  refinement.  The  maxim  of  pre- 
ferving  a  balance  of  power  is  founded  fo  much 
upon  obvious  reafoning,  and  the  fituation  of  Eu- 
rope rendered  it  fo  neceffary,  that  it  foon  became 
a  matter  of  chief  attention  to  all  wife  politicians, 
]^Very  ftep  any  Priftce  took  was  obferved  by  all  His 

neighbours* 
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neighbours.  Ambafladors^  a  kind  of  honourable  Book 
ipies,  authorifcd  by  the  nnutual  jealoufy  of  Kings,  I* 
refided  abnoft  conftandy  at  every  different  court,  ' 
and  had  ic  in  charge  to  watch  all  its  motions.  Dan- 
gers were  forefeen  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  prc- 
iffented  with  nciore  eafe.  Confederacies  were  formed 
to  humble  any  power  which  rofe  above  its  due  pro- 
portion. Revenge  or  felf-defence  were  no  longer 
the  only  caufes  of  hoftility,  it  became  common  to 
take  arms  out  of  policy ;  and  war,  both  in  its 
commencement,  and  in  its  operations,  was  more 
an  exercife  of  the  judgment,  than  of  the  pafilons 
of  men.  Almoft  every  war  in  Europe  became 
general,  and  the  moft  inconfiderable  dates  ac« 
quired  importance^  becaufe  they  could  add  weight 
to  either  fcale* 

Frakcis  L  who  mounted  the  throne  of  France 
in  the  year  I5i5>  and  Charles  V.  who  obtained 
the  Imperial  Crown  in  the  year  15 19,  divided 
between  them  the  ftrength  and  afFeftions  of  all 
Europe,  Their  perpetual  enmity  was  not  owing 
cither  to  perfonal  jealoufy,  or  to  the  caprice  of 
private  paflion,  but  was  founded  fo  much  in  na- 
ture and  true  policy^  that  it  fubfifted  between 
their  pofterity  for  feveral  agesi  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  prefent  accidental  and  unnatural 
union,  muft  again  revive,  Charles  fucceedcd  to  all 
the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  No  fa- 
mily had  ever  gained  fo  much  by  wife  and  for- 
tunate marriages.  By  acquifitions  of  this  kind 
the  Auftrian  Princes  rofe,  in  a  ftiort  time,  from 
obfcure  Counts  of  Hapfboutg,  to  be  Archdukes 
of  Auftria,  and  Kings  of  Bohemia,  and  were  in 
G  4  poifeflion 
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Book  pofrcffion  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  a  fort  of  he-' 
^*  ^  reditary  right.  Befides  thefe  territories  in  Ger- 
many, Charles  was  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  to  all  the  dominions  which  belonged  to  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy,  The  Burgundian  provinces 
engrofled,  at  that  time,  the  riches  and  commerce 
of  one  half  of  Europe ;  and  he  drew  from  them, 
on  many  occafions,  thofe  immenfe  fums,  which 
no  people  without  trade  and  liberty  are  able  to 
contribute.  Spain  furnifhed  him  a  gallant  and 
hardy  infantry,  to  whofe  difcipline  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  all  his  conquefts.  And  at  the  fame  time, 
by  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world,  a  vein  of 
wealth  was  opened  to  him,  which  all  the  extra- 
vagance of  ambition  could  not  exhauft,  Thefe 
advantages  rendered  CharleS  the  firft  Prince  in 
Europe  5  but  he  wiflied  to  be  more,  and  openly 
afpired  to  univerfal  monarchy.  His  genius  was 
of  that  kind  which  ripens  flowly,  and  lies  long 
concealed  ;  but  it  grew  up  without  obfervation, 
to  an  ur^expefted  height  and  vigour.  He  ppf- 
fefled,  in  jin  eminent  degree,  the  charafteriftic 
virtues  of  all  the  difFtrcnt  races  of  Princes  to  whom 
he  was  allied.  In  forming  his  fchemes,  he  dif- 
covered  all  the  fubtlety  and  penetration  of  Ferdi- 
nand his  grandfather  j  he  purfued  them  with  that 
obltinate  and  inflexible  perfcverance  which  has 
ever  been  peculiar  to  the  Auftrian  blood  5  and  in 
c;cecuting  them,  he  could  employ  S:he  magnani- 
mity and  boldnefs  of  his  Burgundian  anceftors. 
His  abiliiies  were  egual  to  his  power,  and  neither 
of  them  would  have  been  inferior  to  his  defigns, 
J)ad  not  Providence,  in  pity  to  mankind,  an4  in 
6  order 
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order  to  prefcrve  them  from  the  word  of  all  evils.  Book 
Univcrfal  Monarchy,  raifed  up  Francis  L  to  de-        !• 
fend  the  liberty  of  Europe.     His  don^inions  were 
lels  extenfive,^  but  more  united  than  the  Em- 
peror's.    His  fubjefts  were  numerous,  adive,  and 
warlike,  loverJ  of  glory,  and  lovers  of  their  King. 
To  Charles,  power  was  the  only  objedk  of  delire, 
and  he  purfued  it  with  an  unwearied  and  joylefs 
induftry.     Francis  could  mingle  pleafure  and  ele- 
gance with  his  ambition ;  and  though  he  negle6t«  * 
ed  fome  advantages,  which  a  more  phlegmatic 
or  more  frugal  Prince' would  have  improved,  an 
aftive  and  intrepid  courage  fupplied  all  its  de- 
fedts,  and  checked  or  defeated  many  of  the  Em- 
peror's defigns. 

The  reft  of  Europe  obfcrved  all  the  motions  of 
thefe  mighty  rivals,  with  a  jealous  attention.  On 
the  one  fide,  the  Italians  faw  the  danger  which 
threatened  Chriftcndom,  and  in  order  to  avert 
it,  had  recourfe  to  the  expedient,  which  they 
had  often  employed  with  fuccefs.  •  They  endea- 
voured to  divide  the  power  of  the  two  contend- 
ing Monarchs  into  equal  fcales,  and  by  the  union 
of  feveral  fmall  ftates  to  counterpoife  him,  whofe 
power  became  too  great.  But,  what  they  con- 
certed with  much  wifdom,  they  were  able  to  ex-» 
ecute  with  little  vigour ^  and  intrigue  and  refine- 
ment were  feeble  fences  againft  the  incroachment* 
of  military  po^er. 

On  the  other  fide,  Henry  VIII.  of  England  held 
the  balance  with  lefs  delicacy,  but  with  a  ftrongef 
hand.  He  was  the  third  Prince  of  the  age  in  dig- 
nity and  in  power  j  and  the  advantageous  fituation 

of 
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EaoR  of  hift  dominiona,  his  domeftic  tranquillity^  his 
I*  immenfc  wcalth9  and  abfolute  authority^  rendered 
him  the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  Europe. 
Each  of  the  rivals  courted  him  with  emulatioa  i 
he  knew  it  to  he  his  intereft  to  keep  the  balance 
eyefi>  and  to  reftrain  both^  by  not  joining  entirely 
D^ith  either  of  them.  Rut  he  was  feldom  able  to 
reduce  his  ideas  to  praftice  j  he  was  governed  by 
caprice  mpre  than  by  principle ;  and  die  palfions 
of  the  man  were  an  overmatch  for  the  maxims  of 
the  King,  Vanity  and  refentment  were  the  great 
fprings  of  all  his  undertakings^  and  his  neighbours 
eafily  found  the  way^  by  touching  thefe^  to  force 
him  upon  many  raih  and  inconfiftent  enterprifes. 
HiS' reign  was  a  perpetual  feries  of  blunders  in 
politics;  and  while  he  eftcemed  himfclf  the  wifeft 
Prince  in  Europe,  he  was  a  conftant  dupe  to 
thofe,  who  found  it  neceiTary,  and  could  fubmit 
to  flatter  him. 

In  this  fituation  of  Europe,  Scotland,  which 
had  hitherto  wafted  her  ftrength  in  the  quarrels 
between  France  and  England,  emerged  from  her 
obfcurity,  took  her  ftation  in  the  fyftem,  and  be- 
gan to  have  fome  influence  upon  the  fate  of  dif- 
tant  nations.  Her  afliftance  was,  frequently,  of 
confequence  to  the  contending  parties,  and  the 
b^ance  was  often  fo  nicely  adjufted,  that  it  was 
ii^  her  power  to  make  it  le^n  to  either  fide,  ^ht 
part  afligned  her,  at  this  junfture,  was  to  divert 
Henry  from  carrying  his  arms  into  the  continent. 
That  Prince,  having  routed  the  French  at  Gui- 
negat,  and  inveft^i  Terouenne,  France  attempted 
to  divide  his  forces,  hf  eagaging  James  IV.  in 
3       ^  that 
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that  uokappY  expedition  which  ended  with  his  Book 
life.     For  the  fanae  reafon  Francis  encouraged  and       I* 
aflafted  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  ruin  the  families        ^     ' 
of  Angus  and  Honcie,  which  were  in  the  intereft 
of  England,  and  would  willingly  have  perfuadcd 
the  Scots  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  King,  and 
to   enter  into  a  new  war  with  that  kingdom4 
Henry  and  Francis  having  united  not  long  after 
againfl  the  ]^peror,  it  was  the  intereft  of  both 
Kings,  that  the  Scots  Ihould  continue  inactive  % 
and  a  long  tranquillity  was  the  efieft  of  their 
imion.     Charles  endeavoured  to  break  this,  and 
to  embar;:ais  Henry  by  another  inroad  of  the 
Scots.    For  this  end,  he  made  great  advances  ta 
James  V.  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  young  Mo- 
narchy by  ele£ting  him  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  by  offipring  him  a  match  in  the  im- 
perial family  j  while,  in  return  for  thefe  empty 
honours,  he  demanded  of  him  to  renounce  his     , 
alliance  with  France,  and  to  declare  war  againfl: 
England.     But  James,  who  had  much  to  lolej, 
and  who  could  gain  little  by  embracing ,  the  £m« 
peror's  propofals,   rejefted  them  with  decency^ 
and  keeping  firm  to  his  ancient  allies,  left  Henry 
at  full  liberty  to  ai^  upon  the  continent  with  his 
whole  ilrength.  ' 

SHenry  himfelf  began  his  reign,  by  imitating 
the  example  of  his  anceftors  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land. He  held  its  power  in  fuch  extreme  con- 
tempt, that  he  was  at  ho  pains  to  gain  its  friend- 
Ihip  5  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  irritated  the  whole 
nation,  by  reviving  the  antiquated  pretenfions  of 
the  crown  of  England  to  the  fovereignty  over 

Scotland. 
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Scotland.  But  his  own  experience,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  enemies,  gave  him  a  higher  idea  of 
its  importance.  It  was  impoflible  to  defend  an 
open  and  extenlive  frontier,  againft  the  incurfions 
of  an  adiye  and  martial  people.  During  any  war 
on  the  continent,  this  obliged  him  to  divide  the 
ftrength  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  neceffary  to 
inaintain  a  kind  of  army  of  obfervation  in  the 
north  of  England ;  and  after  all  precautions,  the 
Scottilh  borderers,  who  were  fuperior  to  all  man- 
kind in  the  practice  of  irregular  war,  often  made 
fuccefsful  inroads,  and  fpread  terror  and  defb- 
lation  over  many  counties.  He  fell,  at  laft,  upon 
the  true  fecret  of  policy,  with  refpeft  to  Scot- 
land, which  his  predeceffors  had  too  little  pene- 
tration to  difcover,  or  too  much  pride  to  employ. 
The  fituation  of  the  country,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  people,  made  the  concjueft  of  Scotland  impof- 
fible  5  but  the  national  poverty,  and  the  violence 
of  faftion,  rendered  it  an  eafy  matter  to  divide, 
and  to  govern  it.  He  abandoned,  therefore,  the 
former  dcfign,  and  refolved  to  employ  the  utmoft 
addrefs  in  executing  the  latter.  It  had  not  yet  be- 
come honourable  for  one  Prince  to  receive  pay 
from  another,  under  the  more  decent  name  of  a 
fubfidy.  But,  in  all  ages,  the  fame  arguments 
have  been  good  in  courts,  and  of  weight  with 
miniftcrs,  fadious  leaders,  and  favourites.  What 
were  the  arguments  by  which  Henry  brought  over 
fo  many  to  his  intereft  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.  we  know  by  the  original  warrant  ftill 
extant  *,   for  remitting   confiderable   fvim$  into 

♦  Burn.  Hill.  Rijf.  v.  i.  p.  7. 
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Scotli^id.     By  a  proper  diftribution  of  thefc,  mi-  Book 
ny  perfons  of  note  were  gained  to  his  party,  and       !• 
a  faftion  which  held  fecret  correfpondence  with 
England,  and  received  all    its   directions  from 
thence,    appears  henceforward   in  our  domeftic 
conteits.     In  the  fequel  of  the  hiftory,  we  fhall 
find  Henry  labouring  to  extend  his  influence  in 
Scotland.     His  fucceflbrs  adopted  the  fame  plan, 
and  improved  upon  it.     The  affairs  of  the  two. 
kingdoms  became  interwoven,  and  their  interefts 
were  often  the  fame.     Elizabeth  divided  her  at- 
tention almoft  equally  between  them,  and  the  au- 
thority, which  fhe  inherited  in  the  one,  was  not 
greater  than  that,  which  flic  acquired  in  the  Other. 
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MARY  Queen  of  Scots  was  born  k  few  days  Boos, 
before  the  death  of  her  father  James  V.      II. 
The  fituation  in  which  he  left  the  kingdom  alarmed  ^3^/7^ 
all  ranks  of  men  with  the  prolpeft  of  a  turbulent  igj^^ 
and  difaftrous  reign.    A  war  againft  England  had  Mary,  ua 
been  undertaken  without  neceflity,  and  carried  kbg^om.* 
on  without  fuccefs.     Many  peribns  trf"  the  firft 
rank  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh^  iti 
the  unfortunate  rout  near  the  flAh  of  Solway,  and 
were  ftill  prifoners  at'London,    Among  the  reft 
of  the  nobles  there  was  little  union  eithM*  in  their 
views,  or  in  their  affeftions ;  and  the  religious 
difputes  occafioned  by  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
formers, growing  every  day  more  violent,  added 
to  the  rage  of  thofe  fadions  which  are  natural  to 
a  form  of  government  nearly  ariilocratical, 
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Book      The  government  of  a  Queen  was  unknown  in  ^ 
II-       Scotland,  and  did  not  imprint  much  reverence  in 
"^        the  minds  of  a  martial  people.     The  government 
of  an  infant  Queen  was  ftill  more  deftitute  of  real 
authority;  and  the  profpeA  of  a  long  and  feeble 
minority  invited  to  faftion  by  the  hope  of  innpu- 
nity.     James  had  not  even  provided  the  common 
remedy  againft  the  diforders  of  a  minority,  by 
committing  to  proper  perfons  the  care   of   his 
daughter's  education,  and  the  adminiftration  of  af- 
fairs in  her  name.   Though,  he  faw  the  clouds  ga- 
thering, and  foretold  that  they  would  quickly  burft 
into  a  ftorm,  he  was  fo  little  able  to  difpcrfe  them, 
or  to  defend  his  daughter  and  kingdom  againft  the 
imminent  calamities,  that,  in  mere  defpair,    he 
abandoned  them  both  to  the  mercy  of  fortune,  and 
'    left  open  to.  every  pretender,  the  ofiice  of  Regent, 
which  he  could  not  fix  to  his  own  fatisfadlion. 
enfient        CARDINAL  Beatoun,  who  had  for  many  years 
Beatoi]«fo    been  confidercd  as  prime  minifter,  was  the  firft  who 
e  regAcy.  ^j^jj^^^j  ^j^^^  j^jgj^  dignity  i  and  in  fupport  of  his 

pretentions,  he  produced  a  teftament  *^  which  he 
himfelf  had  forged  in  the  name  of  the  late  King ; 
and  without  any  other  right,  inftantly  affurned  the 
title  of  Regent.  He  hoped,  by  the  aififtance  of  tlie 
clergy,  the  countenance  of  France,  the  connivance 
of  the  Qi^en  Dowager,  and  the  fupport  of  the 
whole  popilh  faftioni  to  hold  by  force,  what  he 
had  fcized  on  by  fraud.  But  Beatoun  had  enjoyed 
power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation. 
Thofc  among  the  nobles  who  wifhed  for  a  Reform- 

•  Sadler's  Lett.-  i6u 
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nnation  in  religion  dreaded  his  fcverity,  and  others  Book 
tonfidered  the  elevation  of  a  Churchman  to  the      '!• 
higheft  office  in  the  kingdom  as  a  depreffion  of  !      ^    ^ 
themfelves.   At  their  inftigation>  James  Hamilton 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  next  heir  to  the  Queen,  roufed 
himfelf  from  his  inaftivity,  and  was  prevailed  on 
to  afpire  to  that  ftation,  to  which  proximity  of 
blood  gave  him  a  natural  title*     The  nobles^  who  Eariof  Ar* 
were  afiembled  for  that  purpofe,  unanimoufly  con*  ""  ^^^'^ 
ferred  on  him  the  office  of  Regent  5  and  the  pub- 
lic voice  applauded  their  choice. 

No  two  men  ever  differed  more  widely  in  dif-  chancer 
pofition  and  charafterj  than  the  Earl  of  Arran  "^"  * 
and  Cardinal  Beatoun.  The  Cardinal  was  by  na- 
ture of  immoderate  ambition ;  by  long  expe- 
rience he  had  acquired  addrcfs  and  refinement  ^ 
and  infolence  grew  upon  him  from  continual  fuc- 
cefs.  His  high  ftation  in  the  church  placed  him 
in  the  way  of  great  employments  j  his  abilities 
weref  equal  to  the  greateft  of  thefe ;  nor  did  he 
reckon  any  of  them  to  be  above  his  merit.  As 
his  own  eminence  was  founded  upon  the  power 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  that  fuperfticion,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  an  avowed  eneriiy  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Re- 
formers. Political  motives  alone  determined  him 
to  fupport  the  one,  or  to  oppofe  the  other.  His 
early  application  to  public  bufinefs  kept  him  un- 
acquainted with  the  learning  and  controverfics  of 
the  age ;  he  gave  judgment,  however,  upon  all 
points  in  difpute,  with  a  precipuancy,  violence, 
and  rigour,  which  cotemjporary  hiftorians  mention 
rith  indignation. 

Vol.  I.  H  Thji 
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Book  The  charafter  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  was,  in  zU 
II*  moll  every  thing,  the  revcrfe  of  Beatoun's.  He 
OfArtan.  was  neither  infcclcd  with  ambition,  nor  inclined 
'to  cruelty  :  The  love  of  eafe  extinguifhed  the  for- 
mer, the  fofrnefs  of  his  temper  preferved  him 
from  the  latter.  Timidity  and  irrefolution  were 
his  predominant  failings,  the  one  occafioned  by 
his  natural  conftitution,  and  the  other  ariling 
from  a  confcioufnefs  that  his  abilities  were  not 
equal  to  his  ftation.  With  thefe  difpofitions  he 
might  have  enjoyed  and  adorned  private  life  5  but 
his  public  conduft  was  without  courage,  or  dig- 
nity, or  confiftencc.  The  perpetual  Have  of  hi» 
own  fears,  and,  by  confequence,  the  perpetual 
tool  of  thofe,  who  found  their  advantage  in  prac- 
tifing  upon  them.  But  as  no  other  perfon  could 
be  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  Cardinal,  with  any 
probability  of  fuccefs,  the  nation  declared  in  hk 
favour  with  fo  general  a  confent,  that  the  arti- 
fices of  his  rival  could  not  withftand  its  united 
ftrength. 
>:hemet  of  The  Earl  of  Arran  had  fcarce  taken  poflefBon 
with  regard  of  his  new  dignity,  when  a  negociation  was  open- 
fa  Scotland,  ^j  ^-^j^  England,  which  gave  birth  to  events  of 
the  moft  fatal  confequence  to  himfelf,  and  to  the 
kingdom.  After  the  death  of  James,  Henry 
VIII.  was  no  longer  afraid  of  any  interruption 
from  Scotland  to  his  defigns  againft  France  1  and 
immediately  conceived  hopes  of  rendering  this 
fecurity  perpetual,  by  the  marriage  of  Edward 
his  only  fon  with  the  young  Queen  of  ScotSi 
He  communicated  his  intention  to  the  prifoneri 
taken  at  Solway,  and  prevailed  on  thenri  to  favour 
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ft,  by  the  promife  of  liberty,  as  the  reward  of  B  o  o  k 
their  fuccefs.  In  the  mean  time  he  permitted  "• 
them  to  return  into  Scotland,  that,  by  their  pre- 
fence  in  the  Parliament  which  the  Regent  had 
called,  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  perfuade 
their  countrymen  to  fall  in  with  his  propofals.  A 
caufe,  intruded  to  fuch  able  and  zealous  advocates, 
could  not  Well  mifs  of  coming  to  an  happy  iffue. 
All  thofe  who  feared  the  Cardinal,  or  who  defired 
a  change  in  religion,  were  fond  of  an  alliance, 
which  afforded  proteftion  to  the  doftrine  which 
they  had  embraced,  as  well  as  to  their  own  per- 
fbns,  againft  the  rage  of  that  powerful  and 
haughty  Prelate* 

But  Henry's  r6ugh  and  impatient  temper  was  i"  co»(]uft* 
incapable  of  improving  this  favourable  conjunc-  feif/ 
turc.  Addrefs  and  delicacy  iTi  managing  the  fears, 
and  follies,  and  interefts  of  men,  were  arts  with 
which  he  was  utterly  unacquainted.  The  defigns 
he  had  formed  upon  Scotland  were  obvious  from 
the  marriage  which  he  had  propofed,  and  he  had 
not  dexterity  enough  to  difguife>  or  to  conceal 
them,  Inftead  of  yielding  to  the  fear  or  jealoufy 
of  the  Scots,  what  time  and  accidents  would  foon 
have  enabled  him  to  recover,  he,  at  once,  alarm- 
ed and  irritated  the  whole  nation,  by  demanding 
that  the  Queen's  perfon  fliould  be  immediately 
committed  to  his  cuftody,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  fhould  be  pufin  his  hands 
during  her  minority. 

Henry  could  not  have  prefcfibed  more  igno-  06\Mto 
mmious  conditions  to  a  conquered  people,  and  it  though  in 
15  n9  wonder  they  were  rejefted,  with  indignation,  cd'by  tSsal 
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Book  by  men  who  fcorned  to  purchafe  an  alliance  with 
iJ-       England,  at  the  price  of  their  own  liberty.     The 

^^""^^^^  pariiament  of  Scotland,  however,  influenced  by  the 
nobles  who  returned  from  England  ;  defirous  of 
peace  with  that  kingdom  -,  and  delivered,  by  the 

M3fc>>ix,  Regent's  confining  the  Cardinal  as  a  prifoner, 
*^^^'  from  any  oppofition  to  which  he  might  have  given 
rife;  confented  to  a  treaty  ©f  marriage  and  of 
union,  but  upon  fomewhat  a  more  equal  footing. 
And  after  fome  dark  and  unfuccefsful  intrigues, 
by  which  his  ambaffador  endeavoured  to  carry  off 
the  young  Queen  and  Cardinal  Beatoun  into  Eng- 
land, Henry  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  own  pro* 
pofalsi  and  to  accept  of  theirs.  On  his  fide,  he  con- 
fented that  the  Queen  Ihould  continue  to  refidc 
in  Scotland,  and  himfelf  remain  excluded  from  any 
fliare  in  the  governrn^nt  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scots  agreed  to  fend  their  Sove- 
reign into  England  as  foon  as  ihe  attained  the  full 
age  of  ten  years,  and  infl:antly  to  deliver  fix  per- 
fons,  of  the  firft  rank,  to  be  kept  as  hoftages  by 
Henry  till  the  Queen's  arrival  at  his  court. 

Ta^Qutt^  Vf      Thb  treaty  was  ftill  fo  manifeftly  of  advantage 

ihe  Kcgent.  ^^  England,  that  the  Regent  lofi:  much  of  the 
public  confidence  by  confenting  to  it.  The  Car- 
dinal, who  had  now  recovered  liberty,  watched 
for  fuch  an  opportunity  of  Regaining  credit,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  and  improve  this  to  the 

Opf^fei!  hf    utmoft.     He  compUincd  loudly  that  the  Regent 

th«  Cardi-  j^^j  betrayed  the  kingdom  to  its  mofl:  inveterate 
enemies,  and  facrificed  its  honour  to  his* own  am- 
bition. He  foretold  the  extinftion  of  the  true  ca- 
tholic religion,  under  the  tyranny  of  an  cxc9m- 

municated 
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municatcd  heretic ;  but  above  all,  he  lamented  to  B  o  o  k 
fcc  an  ancient  kingdom  confenting  to  its  own  fla-  li- 
very, defccnding  into  the  ignominious  ftation  of 
a  dependent  province;  and,  in  one  hour,  the 
wealcnefs  or  treachery  of  a  fingle  man  furrendering 
every  thing  for  which  the  Scottifh  nation  had 
ftruggled  and  fought  during  fo  many  ages.  Thefc 
remonftrances  of  the  Cardinal  were  not  without 
cflFe£t.  They  were  addrefled  to  prejudices  and 
pailions  which  arc  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart.  The  fame  hatred  to  the  ancient  enemies 
of  their  country,  the  fame  jcaloufy  of  national 
honour,  and  pride  of  independence>  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  went  near  to 
prevent  the  Scots  from  confenting  tq  an  union 
with  England,  upon  terms  of  great  advantage, 
did,  at  that  time,  induce  the  whole  nation  to  de- 
clare againft  the  alliance  which  had  been  con- 
cluded. In  the  one  period,  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  the  habit 
of  being  fubjefted  to  the  fame  King,  afid  governed 
by  the  fame  maxims,  had  confiderably  abated  old 
animofities,  and  prepared  both  people  for  incor- 
porating. In  the  other,  injuries  were  ftill  frefh, 
the  wounds  on  both  fides  were  open,  and,  in  the 
warmth  of  refentment,  it  was  natural  to  feek  re- 
venge, and  to  be  averfe  from  reconcilement.  At 
the  Union  in  1707,  the  wifdom  of  parliament  de^ 
fpifed  the  groundlefs  murmurs  occafioned  by  an- 
tiquated prejudices;  but  in  1543,  the  complaints 
of  the  nation  were  better  founded,  and  urged  with 
a  zeal  and  unanimity,  which  it  is  neither'jufi:  nor 
fafc  to  difregard.  ♦  The  rage  of  the  people  rofc  to 
H  3  fuca 
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Book  fuch  an  height,  that  the  Englifli  Ambaflador  could 
!!•  hardly  be  protefted  from  their  infulcs.  The  cler- 
*^  "'"-^  gy  contributed  a  great  Cum  towards  preferving 
the  church  from  the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  whole 
fyftem  of  Reformation  was  lb  fatal  to  their,  power. 
The  nobles,  after  having  mortified  the  Cardinal, 
fo  lately,  in  fuch  a  cruel  manner,  were,  now, 
ready  to  applaud  and  to  fecond  him,  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  honour  and  liberty  of  his  country, 
tewctw  Argyl;,,  Huntly,  Bdthwell,  and  other  powers 
vhciena-  ful  Barons  declared  openly  againfl:  the  alliance 
tte'fiS.  with  England.  By  their  affiftance,  the  Cardinal 
feized  on  the  perfons  of  the  young  Queen  and  her 
mother,  and  added  to  his  party  the  fplendour  and 
authority  of  the  royal  name  *.  He  received,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  more  real  acceflion  to  his 
ftrengtb,  by  the  arrival  of  Matthew  Stewart  Earl 
of  Lennox,  whofe  return  from  France  he  had 
carneftly  folicited.  This  young  nobkman  wa? 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton. 
He  had  many  claim3'  upon  the  Regent,  and  pre- 
tended a  right  to  exclude  him,  not  only  from  fucr- 
ceeding  to  the  Crown,  but  to  deprive  him  of  th^ 
poircRlon  of  his  private  fprtune.  The  Cardinal 
flattered  his  vanity  with  the  profpeft  of  marrying 
the  Queen  Dovvager>  and  afFeded  to  treat  him 
with  fo  much  refpeft,  that  the  Regent  became 
jealous  of  him  as  a  rival  in  power. 

This  fufpicion  was  artfully  heightened  by  the 
Abbot  of  Paifley,  who  returned  into  Scotland 
fomc  time  before  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  afted 
in  concert  with  the  Cardinal,     He  was  a  natural 

»  Keith's  Hift.  of  Scot],  30. 
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brother  of  the  Regent,  with  whom  he  had  great  Book 
oTcdit;  a  warm  partifan  of  France,  apd  a  zealous  _. 
<lefender  of  the  eftablifhcd  Religion.  He  took 
hold  of  the  Regent  by  the  proper  handle,  and  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  a  change  in  his  fen- 
timents,  by  working  upon  his  fears.  The  de- 
fertioa  of  the  nobility,  the  difafFeftion  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  the  rage  of  the  people  ;  the  refentment 
of  France,  the  power  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
pretenfions  of  Lennox,  were  all  reprefented  with 
aggravation,  and  with  their  moft  threatening 
afpeft. 

Mean  while,  the  day  appointed  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  England,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  hoftagcs,  approached,  and  the  Regent  was 
ftill  undetermined  in  his  own  mind.     IJe  aded  to 
the  laft,  with  that  irrefolution  and  inconfiftence, 
which  is  peculiar  to  weak  men,  when  they  are  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  have  tlie  chief  part  in  the  conduft 
of  difficult  affairs.     On  the  25  th  of  Auguft,  he  obKget  the 
ratified  the  treaty  with  Henry,  and  proclaimed  the  tt^itmr.cc 
Cardinal,  who  ftill  continued  to  oppofc  it,  an  enc-  I^^fp  with ' 
my  to  his  country.     On  the  3d  of  September,  he  ^"«**««i* 
fecretly  withdrew  from  Edinburgh,  met  with  the 
Cardinal  at  Callendar,  renounced  the  friendihip 
of  England,   and  declared  for  the  interefts  of 
France  *. 

Henry,  in  order  to  gain  the  Regent,  had  not 
fpared  the  moft  magnificent  promifes.  He  had  of- 
fered to  give  the;  Princefs  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to 
his  eldeft  fon,  and  to  conftitute  him  King  of  that 
part  of  Scotland,  which  lies  beyond  the  river  Forth. 

•  Sadler,  339.  356. 
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Book  But  upon  finding  his  intcreft  in  the  kingdom  to  be 
!!•      lefs  confidcrablc  than  he  had  imagined,  theEngr 
^'^  ^  lifh  monarch  began  to  treat  him  wi?h  little  refpcd. 
The  young  Queen  was  now  in  the  cuftody  of  his 
enemies,   who  grew  every  day  more  numerous 
and  more  popular.    They  formed  a  feparatp  court 
at  Stirling,  and  threatened  to  eleft  another  Regent, 
The  French  King  was  ready  to  aflford  them  'his 
protection,  and  the  nation,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Engliih,  would  have  united  in  their  defence.     In 
this  fituation,  the  Regent  could  not  retain  his  au- 
thority, without  a  fuddcn  change  of  his  meafures  i 
and  though  he  endeavoured,  by  ratifying  the  trca^ 
V    ty,  to  prcfc|rve  the  appearances  of  good  faith  with 
England,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  arms  of  the  party  which  adhered  to  France, 
and  to  oer-        SooN  after  fhis  fudden  revolution  in  his^  political 
HeformeA.    principles,    the  Regent  changed  his  fcntiment^ 
concerning  religion.  The  fpif  it  of  controverfy  was 
then  new  and  warm  j    books  of  that  kind  were 
eagerly  read  by  men  of  every  rank ;   the  love  of 
novelty,  or  the  conviftion  of  truth,  had  led  the 
Regent  to  exprefs  great  efteem  for  the  writings  of 
the  Reformers  s  and  having  been  powerfully  fup- 
ported  by  thofe  who  had  embraced  their  opinions, 
he,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  entertained,  in  his 
own  family,  two  of  the  moft  noted  preachers  of 
the  Protcftant  dodlrine,  and,  in  his  firft  Parlia- 
ment, confented  to  an  aft,  by  which  the  laity 
were  permitted  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  a  language 
which  they  underftood.    Truth  needed  only  a  faif 
hearing  to  be  an  over-match  for  error.     Abfurdi- 
pes,  which  had  long  impofed  on  the  ignorance 

and 
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and  credulity  of  mankind^  were  deteAed  aiui  ex-  Book 
pofed  to  public  ridicule  ^    and  uader  the  coun-      IL 
tenance  of  the  JUgent,   the  RefornaAtipa  made        •  -^ 
great  advances.    The  Cardinal  obi^rwd  it3  pro<^ 
grefs  with  concern,  and  was  at  the  ucmpdb  pains 
to  obftru<a  it*     He  repr^fcntcd  to  the  Reg;cnt  hit 
great  imprudence  in  giving  encouragement  to  opU 
nions  fo  fayqurablc  to  liCnnox's.prctenfipnsi  that 
his  own  legitimacy  depended  upon  the  validity  of 
a  fcntence  of  divorce,  founded  on  the  Pope's  au^ 
thority  5   and  that  by  fuffering  it  to  be  called  in 
queftion,  he  weakened  his  own  title  to  the  fucr 
ceffion,  and  furnifhcd  his  rival  with  the  only  ar* 
gumcnt  by  which  it  could  be  rendered  doubtful  *• 
Thefe  infinuations  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the 
Regent's  timorous  fpirit,  who,  at  the  profpeft  of 
fuch  imaginary  dangers,  was  as  much  ftartled  as 
the  Cardinal  could  have  wifhed;  and  his  ?eal  for 
the  Protcftant  religion  was  not  long  proof  againft 
his  fear.    He  publicly  abjured  the  doftrine  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  Francifcan  church  at  Stirling, 
and  declared  not  only  for  the  political,  but  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  his  new  confidents. 

•  The  prctcniions  of  the  Earl  of  l«nnox  to  the  fucceffion 
were  thus  founded.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  IJ.  was 
married  to  James  Lprd  Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
that  marriage,  was  the  wife  of  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  an^ 
the  prefent  Earl  was  her  grandfon.  The  Regent  was  likewife 
the  grandfon  of  the  Princcfs  Mary.  But  his  father  having  mar^ 
ncd  Janet  Beatoun  the  Regent's  mother,  after  he  had  obtained 
a  divorce  from  Elizabeth  Home  his  former  wife,  Lennox  pre- 
tended that  the  fentence  of  divorce  was  ursjuft,  and  that  tho 
Regent  being  bom  while  Elizabeth  Home  was  flill  alive,  ought 
to  be  cpnfidcred  as  illegitimate.     Crawf.  Peer.  192, 
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Book  Thi  Protcftant  doArinc  did  not  fufFer  much  bf 
M.  his  apoflacy.  It  had  already  taken  fo  deep  root  in 
the  kingdom^  that  no  difcouragement  or  feverity 
could  extirpate  it..  The  Regent  indeed  confented 
to  every  thing  that  the  zeal  of  the  Cardinal  thought 
neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  eftablilhed  reli- 
gion. The  Reformers  were  perfecuted  with  all  the 
cruelty  which  fuperftition  inlpires-into  a  barbarous 
people.  Many  were  condemned  to  that  dreadful 
death,  which  the  church  has  appointed  for  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  its  enemies  5  but  they  fufFered  with  a 
^irit  fo  nearly  refembling  the  patience  and  for- 
titude of  the  primitive  martyrs,  that  more  were 
converted  than  terrified  by  fuch  Ipeftacles.   • 

The  Cardinal,  however,  was  now  in  poiTeflion 
of  every  thing  his  ambition  could  defire ;  and  ex- 
crcifed  all  the  authority  of  a  Regent,  without  the 
envy  of  the  name.     He  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  having  by  his  inconftancy 
forfeited  the  public  efteem,  was  contemned  by  one 
half  of  the  nation,  and  little  trufted  by  the  other. 
The  pretenfions  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  were  the 
only  thing  which  remained  to  embarrafs  him.  He 
had  very  fucccfsfuUy  made  ufe  of  that  nobleman 
to  work  upon  the  Regent's  jealoufy  and  fear,  but 
as  he  no  longet  flood  in  need  of  fuch  an  inftru- 
ment,  he  was  willing  to  get  rid  of  him  with  de- 
cency. Lennox  foon  began  to  fufpeft  his  intention ; 
promifes,  flattery,  and  relpedl,  were  the  only  re- 
turns he  had  hitherto  received  for  fubftantial  fer- 
vices  J  but  at  laft  the  Cardinal's  artifices  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  and  Lennox,  inftead  of  at- 
taining power  and  dignity  himfelf,  faw  that  he 
3  had 
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had  been  employed  only  to  procure  thefc  f<ir  ano-  Book 
ther.   Refentment  and  difappointed  ambition  pufh-  ^  !!• 
ed  him  on  to  feck  revenge  on  that  cunning  pre- 
late, who,  by  facrificing  his  intercft,  had  fo  un- 
generoufly  purchafed  the  Earl  of  Arran's  friend- 
fhip.     He  withdrew,  for  that  reafon,  fsom  court, 
and  declared  for  the  party  at  enmity  with  the  Car- 
dinal, which,  with  open  arms,  received  a  convert 
who  added  fo  much  luftre  to  their  caufe. 

The  two  factions  which  divided  the  kingdom 
were  ftill  the  fame,  without  any  alterations  in  their 
views  or  principles ;   but,  by  one  of  thofe  ftrange 
revolutions,  which  were  frequent  in  that  age,  they 
had,  ip  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  changed  their 
leaders.     The  Regent  was  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
tifans  of  France  and  the  defenders  of  Popery,  and  , 
Lennox  in  the  fame  ftation  with  the  advocates  for 
the  Englifli  alliance,  and  a  reformation  in  reli- 
gion*    The  one  laboured  to  pull  down  his  own 
work,  which  the  other  upheld  with  the  fame  hand, 
that  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  dellroy  it. 

Lennox's  impatience  for  revenge  got  the  ftart 
of  the  Cardinal's  aftivity.    He  furprifcd  both  him 
and  the  Regent  by  a  fudden  march  to  Edinburgh 
with  a  numerous  army  3    and  might  eafily  have 
crufhed  them;  before  they  could  prepare  for  their 
defence.     But  he  was  weak  enough  to  liftcn  to 
propofals  for  an  accommodation  5    and  the  Car- 
dinal amufed  him  fo  artfully,  and  fpun  out  the 
treaty  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Earl's  troops,  who  ferved,  as  is-ufual  wherever 
the  feudal  inftitutions  prevail,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence^.jicferted  him  s  and  in  concluding  a  peace, 
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l^oo  K  iaftead  of  giving  the  lawj  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
H.  ceive  it.  A  fccond  attempt  to  retrieve  his  affairs 
' '  ended  yet  more  unfortunately.  One  body  of  his 
troops  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  reft  difperfed; 
and  with  the  poor  remains  of  a  ruined  party,  he 
muft  either  have  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror,  or 
have  fled  out  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  approach 
of  an  Englifh  army  had  not  brought  him  a  fhort 
relief. 

Henry  in.        Henry  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  tamely  the 

jriiJeiScot-  jn^jignj^y^  ^vith  which  he  had  been  treated,  both 
by  the  Regent  and  Parliament  of  Scotland,  who 
at  the  time  when  they  renounced  their  alliance 
with  him,  had  entered  into  a  new  and  ftrifter  con- 
federacy with  France.  The  rigour  of  the  feafon 
retarded  for  fome  time  the  execution  of  his  ven- 
geance. But  in  the  fpring,  a  confiderable'  body 
of  infantry  which  was  deftined  for  France,  re- 
ceived orders  to  fail  for  Scotland,  and  a  proper 
number  of  cavalry  was  appointed  to  join  it  by 
land.  The  Regent  and  Cardinal  little  expeftcd 
fuch  a  vifit.  They  had  trufted  that  the  French 
war  would  find  employment  for  all  Henry's  forces  5 
and,  from  an  unaccountable  fecurity,  were  wholly 
unprovided  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Earl  of  Hertford,  a  leader  fatal  to  the  Scots  in 
that  age,  commanded  this  army,  and  landed  it, 
without  oppofition,  a  few  miles  above  Leith.    He 

IS44'*       ^^^  quickly  matter  of  that  place  5    and  marching 

diredly  to  Edinburgh,  entered  it  with  the  fame 

cafe.     After  plundering  the  adjacent  country,  the 

-     richeft,  and  moft  open  in  Scotland,  he  fet  on  fire 

both  thefc  towns,  and  upon  the  approach  of  fome 

troops 
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troops  gathered  together  by  the  Regent,  put  his  B  o  o  k 
booty  on  board  the  fleet,  and  with  his  hind  forces       "• 
retired  fafely  to  the  Englilh  borders,  delivering 
the  kingdom,  in  a  few  days,  from  the  terror  of  an 
invafion,  concerted  with  little  policy,  carried  on 
at  great  expence,  and  attended  with  no  advantage. 
If  Henry  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  h« 
gained  nothing  by  this  expedition  i  if  the  marriage 
he  had  propofed,  was  ftill  in  his  view,'  he  lodt  a 
great  deal.  Such  a  rough  courtfliip,  as  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  humoroufly  called  it,  difguiled,  thc^>^hole 
nation;  their  averfion  for  the  match  grew  inio  ab- 
horrence; and  exafperatcd  by  fo  many  indignities, 
the  Scots  were  never  at  any  perii^more  attached 
to  France,  or  more  alienated  fro4l[i  Sngland* 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  alone,  in  JTp^e  to  the  Re- 
gent and  French  King,  continued  a  correfpond** 
ence  with  England,  which  ruined  his  awn  intsereft,* 
without  promoting  Henry's.  Many  of  his  own 
vaiTals  preferring  their  duty  to  their  country  before 
their  affedtion  to  him,  rcfufed  to  concuc  in  any  de-^ 
fign  to  favour  the  public  enemy.  And  after  a  few 
feeble  and  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  difturb  the  Re- 
gent's adminiftration,  he  was  obliged  to  flfy  for 
fafety  to  the  court  of  England,  where  Henry  re- 
warded fervices  which  he  had  the  inclination,  but 
not  the  power  to  perform,  by  giving  him  in  mar- 
riage his  niece  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas.  This 
unhappy  exile,  however,  was-deftined  to  be  the 
father  of  a  race  of  kings.  He  faw  his  fon  Lord 
Darnley  mount  the  throne  of  Scotland,  to  the  per- 
petual excluGon  of  that  rival  who  now  triumphed 
in  his  ruin»    And,  from  that  time,  his  poiterity 

have 
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Book  have  held  the  fceptre  in  two  kingdoms,  by  one  of 
II*  which  he  was  call  out  as  a  criiriinal,  and  by  the 
~'^      other  received  as  a  fugitive. 

A  peace  Mean  whilc  hoftilitics  were  continued  by  both 

^^^"^^^  nationsi  but  with  little  vigour  on  either  Gdc. 
The  hiftorians  of  that  age  relate  minutely  the 
circumftances  of  feveral  flcirmifhes  and  inroads, 
which,  as  they  did  not  produce  any  confiderable 
effed,  at  this  diftance  of  time  deferve  no  remem- 
brance \  At  laft  an  end  was  put  to  this  languid 
and  ijiaftive  war,  by  a  peace,  in  which  England, 
France,  and  Scotland  were  comprehended.    Hen- 

*  Tboogh  this  war  viras  diftingniihed  by  no  important  or  de- 
diiive  a^lion,  it  was,  however,  extremely  ruinous  to  indivi- 
duals. There  fHll  remain  two  original  papers,  which  give  ni 
ibme  idea  of  the  miferies,  to  which  the  moft  fertile  counties 
in  the  kingdom  were  expofed,  by  the  fudden  atid  deibuftive 
incurfions  of  the  borderers.  The  firH  feems  to  be  the  report 
made  to  Henry  by  the  Engliih  wardens  of  the  marches,  for 
the  year  15449  and  contains- their  exploits  from  the  2d  of  July 
to  the  1 7th  of  November.  The  account  it  gives  of  the  dif- 
ferent inroads,  or  Forrays^  as  they  are  called,  is  very  minute ; 
and  in  conclufion,  the  fum  total  of  mifchief  they  did  is  thiM 
computed : 

Towns^  towers,  ftedes,  barnekyns,  pariihe-churches^ 
'  baflel-houfes  ca&  down  or  burnt  -  19I 

Scots  ilain  ^  -  -  403 

Prifoners  taken  -  -  •*  816 

Nolt,  i.  e.  horned  cattle,  taken  •  lo>386 

Sheep  .  ^  -  *  12,49* 

Nags  and  geldings  -^  «  1,296 

Goats  -  -  *  200 

Bolls  of  com  -  -  850 

Iniight-gear,  i.  e.  houlhold  furniture,  not  reckoned. 

Hayae«'«  Sute  Papers,  45 » 
The 
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ty  laboured  to  exclude  the  Scots  from  the  benefit  Book 
of  this  treaty,  and  to  referve  them  for  that  ven-       U^ 
geance,  which  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  ^  '^^ 
continent  had  hitherto  delayed*  .  But  although  a 
peace  with  England  was  of  the  laft  confcquencc 
to  Francis  I.  whom  the  Emperor  was  preparing 
to  attack  with  all  his  forces,  he  was  too  generout 
to  abandon  allies,  who  had  ferved  him  with  fide- 
lity,   and  he  chofe  rather  to  purchafe  Henry's 
friendihip  with  difadvantage  to  himfelf,  than  to 
leave  them  expofed  to  danger.     By  yielding  fome 
things  to  the  intereft,  and  more  to  the  vanity  of 
that  haughty  Prince  i  by^fubmiffion,  flattery,  and 
addrefs,  he,  at  length,^^evailed  to  have  the  Scots 
included  in  the  peace  agreed  upon. 

An  event  which  happened  a  fliort  time  before  Themw- 
the  conclufion  of  this  peace,   rendered  it  more  J^ul^^*" 
acceptable  to  the  whole  nation.  Cardinal  Beatoun 
had  not  ufcd  his  power  with  moderation,  equal 

The  other  contains  an  account  of  an  inroad  by  the  Earl  of 
llertfbrd,  between  the  8th  and  23d  of  September,  1545  ;  the 
narrative  i«  more  general »  but  it  appears  that  he  had  bnrnt» 
fafed>  anddeftroyed  in  the  counties  ot  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh 
cgily, 

Monafleries  and  Friar-honfes  -  j 

Caftles,  towers,  and  piles  -  '.  i5 

Market  towns  .  -  .  ^ 

Villagcji  •  -  -  .  243 

Milns  -  -  -  13 

Hofpitals  •  -  -  3 

All  thefe  were  caft  down  or  burnt.   Haynes  52.     As  the  Scots 

were  no  lefs  flcilful  in  the  praftice  of  irregular  war,  we  may 

conclude  that  the  damage  which  they  did  in  England  was  not 

inconfiderable ;  and  that  their  raids  were  no  lefs  waftefol  than 

i^e/orrajs  of  the  Engliih. 

to 
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B  d  6  It  to  the  prudtfftcfc  by  which  he  attained  it.     Not-^ 
n.      withftanding  his  great  abilities^  he  had  too  many 
*-        of  the  paffions  and  prejiadrces  of  an  angry  leader 
of  a  fadion,   to  govern  ai  divided  people  with 
tennper.     His  refentment  againft  one  party  of  the 
nobility,  his  infolence  tOM^rds  the  reft,  his  Se- 
verity to  the  Refonncrs,  and,  above  all,  the  bar- 
barous and  illegal  execution  of  the  famous  George 
Wifhart,  a  man  of  honourable  birth  and  of  pri- 
triiifive  fan<Etity,  wore  out  the  patience  of  a  fierce 
age ;  and  nothing  but  a  bold  hand  was  wanting 
to  gratify  the  public   wifti   by  his  deftrudtion. 
Private  revenge,    inflamed   and  fan6fified  by  a 
falfe  zeal  for  religion,  quickly  fupplied  this  want. 
•    Norman  Lefly,    the  eldcft  fon  of   the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  had  been  treated  by  the  Cardinal  with 
injuftice  and  contempt.     It  was  not  the  temper 
6f  the  man,  or  the  {pint  of  the  times,  quietly 
to  digeft  an  affront.     And  as  the  profeffion  of 
his  adverfary    fcreened  him  from  the  cfFefts  of 
what  is  called  an  honourable  refentment,  he  re- 
folved  to  take  that  fatisfadion  which  he  could 
not  demand.     This  refolution  dcferves  as  much 
cenfure,    as  the  Cngular   courage  and  conduft 
with  which  he  put  it  in  execution  xsasitc  wonder. 
The  Cardinal,  at  that  time,  refided  in  the  caftle 
of    Saint  Andrews,    wkich  he   had  fortified  at 
great  expence,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  age  had 
rendered  it  impregnable.     His  retinue  was  nu- 
merous, the  town  at  his  devotion,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country  full  of  his  dependents.     In  this 
fituation,  fixteen  perfons  undercook  to  furprife  his 
caftle,  and  to  affaffinate  himfelf  ^  and  their  fuccefs 
I  was 
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was  equal  to  die  boldnefs  of  the  attempt;     Early  Book. 
ih  the  morning  they  feized  on  the  gate  of  the      II» 
ctaftle^  which  was  fct  open  to  the  workmen  who  mIJ^^; 
iVcre  employed  in  finifhing  the  fortifications;  and  ^^46- 
having  placed  fe^tt-ies  at^  the  door  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's apattmentj  they  awakened  his  numerous  do- 
meftics  one  by  one,  and  turning  them  out  of  the 
caftle,  they,  without  noife  or  tumult,  or  violence 
to  any  other  pcrfon,   delivered   their  country, 
though  by  a  mod  ^injuftifiable  a£tion,  from  an 
ambitious  man,  whofe  pride  was  infupportable  to 
the  nobles,  as  his  cruelty  and  cunning  were  the 
great  checks  to  the  Reformation. 

His  death  was  fatal  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  The  Regent 
to  the  French  in tereft  in  Scotland.  The  fame  zeal  valn"to  ftut 
for  both  continued  among  a  great  party  in  the 
nation,  but  when  deprived  of  the  genius  and  au- 
thority of  fo  (kilful  a  leader,  was  of  fmall  confc- 
quence.  Nothing  can  equal  the  confternatioa 
which  a  blow  fo  unexpcded  occafloned  among 
his  adherents  j  while  the  Regent  fecretly  enjoyed 
an  event,  which  removed  out  of  his  way  a  rival, 
who  had  not  only  eclipfed  his  greatnefs,  but  almoft. 
extinguilhed  his  power.  Decency,  however^  the 
honour  of  the  church,  the  importunity  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  and  her  faflion^  his  engagements 
with  France,  and,  above  all  thefe,  the  defire  of 
recovering  his  eldeft  fon,  whom  the  Cardinal  had 
detained  for  fome  time  at  St.  Andrew's  in  pledge 
of  his  fidelity,  and  who,  together  with  the  caftle, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conlpirators,  in- 
duced him  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  man  he  hated. 

VoL.r,  I  H« 
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Book  He  threatened  vengeance^  but  was  unable  to 
n.  execute  it.  One  part  of  military  fcience^  the  art 
'^  of  attacking  fortified  placesj  was  then  unkno^s^ 
in  Scotland.  The  weapons^  the  difciplinej  and 
impetuofity  of  the  Scots^  rendered  their  armies  as 
iinfit  for  fieges>  as  they  were  adive  in  the  field. 
Xn  hundred  and  fifty  men^  which  was  the  greateft 
number  the  confpirators  ever  aflembledj  refitted 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Regent  for  five  months  ^, 
in  a  place  which  a  fingle  bJttalion>  with  a  few 
battering  cannon^  would  now  reduce  in  a  few 
hours.  This  tedious  fiege  was  concluded  by  a 
truce.  The  Regent  undertook  to  procure  for  the 
confpirators  an  abfolution  from  the  Pope^  and  a 
pardon  in  parliament ;  and  upon  obtaining  thefe, 
they  engaged  to  furrender  the  caftle^  and  to  fethis 
fon  at  liberty. 

It  is  probable,  that  neither  of  them  were  fin- 
cere  in  this  treaty.  On  both  fides^  they  fought 
only  to  amufc,  and  to  gain  time.  The  Regent 
had  applied  to  France  for  afli(lance>  and  expedted 
foon  to  have  the  confpirators  at  mercy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Lefly  and  his  affbciates  were  not 
at  firft  incited  by  Henry  to  murder  the  Cardinal, 
they  were,  in  the  fequel,  powerfully  fupported 
by  him.  Notwithftanding  the  filence  of  cotem- 
porary  hiftorians,  there  are  violent  prefumptions 
of  the  former  j  of  the  latter  there  is  undoubted 
certainty  f.  During  the  fiege,  the  confpirators 
had  received  from  England  fupplies  both  of  mo- 
ney and  provifions  5  and  as  Henry  was  preparing 
to  renew  his  propofals  concerning  the  marriage 

*  £pift.Reg.  Scot.  2.  379.  f  Keith,  6o. 
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^nd  the  unidn  he  had  projeded^  and  to  (econd  his  Book 
negociadons  with  a  numerous  zimy^  they  hoped,       H* 
by  concurring,  with  him,  to  be  in  a  fituation,  in 
which  they  would  no  longer  need  a  pardon,  but 
might  claim  a  reward. 

Thb  death  of  Henry  blafted  all  thefe  hopes.    It  Jtnotfy  i^ 
iiappened  in  the  beginning  of  next  year,  after  *^*^* 
a  reign  of  greater  fplendolir  than  true  glory  j 
buftlingj  though  not^dtive;  opprcffive  in  domeftic 
government^  and  in  foreign  politics  wild  and  ir^ 
regular.    But  the  vices  of  this  Prince  were  more 
beneficial  to  mankind,  than  the  virtues  of  others. 
His  rapacioufnefs,  his  profufion,   and  even  his 
tyranny,  by  deprefling  the  ancient  nobility,  and 
by  adding  new  property  and  power  to  the  Coii^P^^^ 
mons,  laid  the  foundations'of  the  Britifh  liberty. 
His  other  pafiions  contributed  no  lefs  towards  the 
downfal  of  Popery,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  re- 
ligious freedom  in  the  nation.    His  refentment 
led  him  to  abolifli  the  power,   and  his  covet* 
oufnefs  to  feize  the  wealth  of  the  church  i  and  by 
withdrawing  thefe  fupports,  made  it  eafy,  in  the 
following  reign,  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of 
fuperftition, 

Francis  !•  did  not  long  furvive  a  Prince,  who 
had  been  alternately  his  rival  and  his  friend;  but 
his  fucceflbr  Henry  II.  was  not  ncgleftful  of  the 
French  intereft  in  Scotland.  He  fent  a  confider-  Troopitf- 
ablc  body  of  men,  under  the  command  of  Leon  fiiom. 
Strozzj,  to  the  Regent's  afliftance.  By  their  long 
experience  in  the  Italian  and  German  wars,  the 
French  had  become  as  dexterous  in  the  condudl  of 
fieges,  as  the  Scots  were  ignorant;  and  as  the 
I  2  boldnefs 
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Book  boldnefs  and  defpair  of  the  confpirators  could  Hot 
defend  them  againft  their  fupcrior  art,  they,  after 
a  Ihort  rcfiftancc,  furrcmiered  to  Strozzi^  who 
engaged,  in  the  name  of  the  King  his  matter,  for 
the  fecurity  of  their  lives  j  and  as  his  prifoncrs 
tranfported  them  into  France.  The  cattle  itfcif, 
the  monument  of  Beatoun's  power  and  vanity, 
was  demolifbed,  in  obedience  to  the  canon  law> 
which,  with  admirable  polic]^  denounces  its  ana- 
themas even  againft  the  houl«  in  which  the  facred 
blood  of  a  Cardinal  happens  to  be  ihed^  and  or** 
dains  them  to  be  laid  in  ruins  *. 

The  archbifhpprjc  of  St.  Andrew's  was  bcftow- 
cd  by  the  Regent  upon  his  natural  brother  John 
Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Paifley. 

with  e'**^*'    '  '^^^  delay  of  a  few  weeks  would  have  faved  the 
Und.  confpirators.      Thofc  minifters  of  Henry  VIII. 

who  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  during  the 
minority  of  his  fon  Edward  VI.  conduced  them- 
felves,  with,  regard  to  Scotland,  by  the  maxims 
of  their  late  matter,  and  rcfolved  to  frighten  the 
Scots  into  a  treaty,  which  they  had  not  abilities 
or  addrefs  to  bring  about  by  any  other  method. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  events 
which  their  invafion  of  Scotland  occafioned,  we 
Ihall  flop  to  take  notice  of  a  circumftancc  unob- 
fcrved  by  cotemporary  hiftorians,  but  extremely 
remarkable  for  the  difcovery  it  makes  of  the  fen- 
timents  and  fpirit,  which  then  prevailed  among 
the  Scots.  The  confpirators  againft  Cardinal 
Beatoun  found  the  Regent's  eldeft  fon  in  the  caftle 
o(  St.  Andrew's  j  and  as  they  needed  the  protec- 

•  Burn.  Hill.  Ref.  i.  338. 
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tion  of  the  Englifli,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  Book 
might  endeavour  to  purchafe  it,  by  delivering      H. 
to  them  this  important  prize.     The  prefumptivc        " 
heir  to  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  kingdom,  was  a  dreadful  profpeft. 
And,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  the  Parliament  fell 
upon  a  very  extraordinary  expedient.     By  an  adt 
made  of  purpofe,  they  excluded  **  the  Regent's 
<*  eldeft  fon  from  ^11  right  of  fucceflion,  public 
^*  or  private,  fo  long  as  he  Ihould  be  detained  a 
*'  prifoner,  and  fubftituted  in  his  place,  his  other 
*'  brothers,  according  to  their  feniority,  and  in 
**  failure  of  them,  thofe  who  were  next  heirs  to 
**  the  Regent  *."     Succeffion  by  hereditary  right 
is  an  idea  fo  obvious  and  fo  popular,  that  a  nation 
icldom  ventures  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  but  in 
cafes  of  extreme  neceflity.     Such  a  neceffity  did 
the  Parliament  difcover  in  the  prefent  fituation. 
Hatred  to  England,  founded  on  the  memory  of 
paft  hoftilities,  and  heightened  by  the  fmart  of 
recent  injuries,  was  the  national  paffion.     This 
dilated  that  uncommon  ftatute,  by  which  the 
order  of  lineal  fucceflion  was  fo  remarkably  broken. 
The  modern  theories,  which  reprefcnt  this  right 
as  divine  and  unaljenabje,  and  that  ought  not  to 
be  violated  upon  any  confideration  whatfoever, 
iccm.  to  hayt  been  then  altogeiher  unknown. 

In  the  Ibeginning  of  September,  the  Earl  of  ?^^|*J'/j^^ 
Hertford,;  now  Duke  of  Somerfet,  and  Protestor  the  kngiift. 
of  England,    entered   Scotland   at  the   head  of 
18,000  men,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fleet  of  60 
(hips  appeared  on  thccoaft,  to  fecond  his  land 

•  Epill,  Reg.  Scot.  2.  359. 
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forces.  The  Scots  had  for  fome  time  obfemnl 
this  ftorm  gathpring»  and  were  prepared  for  iu 
Their  army  was  almoft  double  to  that  of  thq  ene- 
my, and  polled  to  the  greateft  advantage  on  a 
rifing  ground,  above  Muflelburgh,  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Efke.  Both  thefe  circum- 
ftances  alarmed  the  Duke  of  Somerfet>  who  (aw 
his  danger,  and  would  willingly  have  extricated 
himfelf  out  of  it,  by  a  new  ovcrtMre  of  peace  on 
conditions  extremely  realbnable.  But  this  mp- 
deration  being  imputed  to  fear,  his  propofals 
were  rejected  vith  that  fcorn  which  the  confidence 
of  fucqefs  infpires  i  and  if  the  condud  of  the  Rer 
gent,  who  commanded  the  Scpttifli  army>  had 
\yeen  in  any  degree  equal  to  l^is  confidence,  the 
deftrudion  of  the  Englilh  muft  have  been  inevi- 
table. They  wf  re  in  a  fituation,  precifely  fimilar 
to  that  of  their  countrymen  under  Qliver  Crom-: 
lnrcU,  in  the  following  century.  Thp  Scotg  had 
chpfen  their  ground  fo  well,  that  it  was  impoffibi; 
(0  force  them  to  give  battle ;  a  few  days  had  ex* 
haufted  the  fprage  and  provifion  of  a  narrow  coun- 
try J  the  fleet  coi^ld  only  furnilh  ^  fcanty  and  pre- 
carious fubfiflencc  ^  a  retreat  therefore  was  neccf- 
fary  j  but  difgrace,  and  perhaps  ruiq,  were  the 
(:onf<;quenc<:s  of  retreating* 

On  both  thefe  occafions,  the  national  heat  and 
impetuofity  of  the  Scots  fayed  the  Englilh,  an^ 
precipitated  their  own  country  into  the  utmofl 
^nger.  The  undjfcipjined  CQurage  of  the  private 
men  bccanie  impatient  at  the  fight  of  an  enemy. 
Battle  of  The  General  ^as  afraid  of  nothing,  but  that  the 
**"  ^-       Englilh  would  efcap^:  from  him  by  flight;  and 
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leaving  his  ftrang  camp,  he  attacked  the  Duke  of  B  o  o  k 
Somerfet  near  Pkikeyj  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  H. 
hb  raflmefsdeferved.  The  Prote&or  had  [drawn  ^^^^^^^Z^ 
up  his  tr&>ps  on  a  gcfttle  eminencej  and  had  now  ><>'  '547* 
the  advantage  of  ground  on  his  fide*  The  Scot* 
dih  army  confiftcd  almoft  entirely  of  infantry^ 
whofe  chief  weapon  was  a  long  fpear,  and  for  that 
reafon  their  files  were  very  deep  and  their  ranks 
clofe.  They  advanced  towards  the  enemy  in  three 
great  bodies,  and,  as  they  pafied  the  river,  were 
confiderably  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  Engliih 
fleet,  which  lay  m  the  bay  of  Mufielburgh,  and 
had  drawn  near  the  Ihore,  The  Engliih  cavalry, 
fluihed  with  an  advantage  which  they  had  gained 
in  a  Ikirmiih  fome  days  before,  began  the  srttack 
with  more  ioipetuofity  than  good  condud.  A 
body  fo  firm  and  compaA  as  the  Scots,  eafily  re-» 
fitted  the  imprcflion  of  cavalry,  broke  them,  and 
drove  them  off  the  field.  The  Englifli  infantry, 
however,  advanced,  and  the  Scots  were  at  once 
expofed  to  a  flight  of  arrows,  to  a  fire  in  flank 
from  400  foreign  fufilcers  who  ferved  the  enemy, 
and  to  their  cannon  which  were  planted  behind  the 
infantry  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  eminence*  The 
depth  and  clofenefs  of  their  order  making  it  impof- 
fible  for  the  Scots  to  ftand  long  in  this  fituation  i 
the  Earlof  Angus,  who  commanded  thevanguard, 
endeavoured  to  change  his  ground,  and  to  retire 
towards  the  main  body.  But  his  friends  unhap- 
pily mittook  hi^  motion  for  a  flight,  and  fell  into 
confufiont  At  that  very  inftant,  the  broken  ca^ 
valry  having  rallied,  returned  to  the  charge ;  the 
foot  purfued  the  advantage  they  had  gained ;  the 
I  4  profpcA 
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profpeft  of  viftory  redoubled  the  ardour  of  both  i 
And  in  a  moment  the  rout  of  the  Scottilh  army 
became  univcrfal   and  irretrievable.     The  dis- 
counter in  the  field  was  not  long  nof  bloodf ; 
but  in  the  puriuit^  the  Engli(h  difcoyered  aU  die 
rage  and  fiercenefs   which    national   antipathy^ 
kindled  by  long  emulation,  and  inflamed  by  re- 
ciprocal injuries,  is  apt  to  inlpire.    The  purfuit 
was  continued  for  five  hours^  and  to  a  great  dif- 
tance.     All  the  three  roads,  by  which  the  Scots 
fled,  were  flrewed  with  fpears,  and  fwords,  and 
targets,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  flain. 
Above  10,000  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the 
fnoft  fatal  Scotland  had  ever  feen,     A  few  were 
taken  prifoners,  and  among  theft  fome  perfons  of 
diftinftion.     And  the  Proteftor  had  it  now  in  his 
power  to  become  mafter  of  a  kingdom,  out  of 
T^ithy  not  many  hours  before,  he  was  almoft 
o^Jd^lQ -retire  with  infamy*. 

But 

*  The  following  paflkge  in  a  carious  and  rare  i  journal  of 
the  Protestor's  expedition  into  Scotland,  written  by  W.  Pat« 
ten,  wbo  was  joined  in  commiffion  with  Cedl,  as  judge 
Marfhalof  the  army,  and  printed  in  1548,  defcrves  our  no- 
tice; as  it  gives  a  juft  idea  of  the  military  difcipline  of  the 
Scots  at  that  time.  **  But  what  after  I  learned,  fpedally 
touching  their  order,  their  armour,  and  their  manner  as  well 
pf  going  to  o/Fend,  as  of  Handing  to  defend,  I  have  thought 
neccflary  here  to  utter,  Hackbutters  have  they  few  or  none, 
and  appoint  their  fight  mod  commonly  always  a-foot.  They 
come  to  the  field  well  furnifhed  all  with  jack  and  ikull,  dag- 
ger and  buckler,  and  fwords  ^11  broad  and  thin,  of  exceeding 
good  temper,  and  univerfally  fo  made  to  flice,  that  as  I  never 
faw  none  fp  good,  fo  I  think  it  hard  to  devife  the  better. 
Jleretp  evcry'man  his  pike,  and  a  great  kerchcr  wrapped  twice 

or 
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But  this  vidory,  however  great,  was  of  no  real  Boor 
utility,  for  want  of  flcill,  or  of  Icifure,  to  improve      !!• 
it*     Every  new  injury  rendered  the  Scots  more  Their\7c^^ 
averfe  from  an  union  with  England ;  and  the  Pro-  ||^j[^^*'* 
tedor  negleded  the  only  meafure  which  woyl4  ^^  BasUOp 
have  made  it  neceflary  for  them  to  have  givea 
their  confent  to  it.    He  amufed  himfelf  in  waiting 
the  open  country,  and  in  taking  or  building  feveral 
petty  cafiles;  whereas,  by  fortifying  a  few  places 
•which  were  acceflibje;  .by  fea,  he  would  have  laid  ' 
the  kingdom  open  t6  the  Englifh,  and,  in  a  fhort 
time,  the  Scots  muil  either  have  accepted  of  his 
terms,  or  have  fubmittjj^d  to  his  power.    By  fuch 
an  improvement  of  it,t  his  vidory  at  Dunbar  gave 
Cromwell  the  command  of  Scotland^    The  battle 

pT  thrice  aboat  his  neck^  not  for  cold«  bat  for  catting.    In  their 
Vray  towards  joining  with  the  enemy,  th^  cling  and  tluuft -^^  /M^^J'iij'^^^^^ 
fo  near  in  the  fore  rank,  ihoulder  and  fliouHer  together^  '^*^lr^'*    J*^'  ^^^ 
their  pikes  in  both  their  hands  ftraight  afore  them,  ^Mtii^i,, 
followers  in  that  order  fo  hard  at  their  backs,  luTuv^^li^     " 
pikes  over  their  foregoers  ihoulders,  that,  if  th^ilb  aifail 
andi(coTcred,  no  force  can  well  withftand  them.     Standing  at 
'  defence  they  thruft  flioulders  likewife  fo  nigh  together,  tho 
fore  ranks  well  nigh  to  kneeling,  ftoop  low  before,  their 
lellows  behind  holding  their  pike^  with  both  hands,  and 
therewith  in  their  left  their  bucklers,  the  one  jsnd  of  their 
pike  againft  their  right  foot,  and  the  other  againft  Uie  enemy 
breaft-high;  their,  followers  crofling  their  pike  points  with 
them  forward ;  and  thus  each  with  other  fo  nigh  as  fpace  ai|d 
place  will  fuifer,  through  the  whole  ward,  fo  thick,  that  as 
eafily  fliall  a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  ikin  of  an  angry 
hedge-hog,  as  any  encounter  the  front  of  their  pikes/'    Other 
carious  particulars  are  found  in  thi9  journal,  from  which  Sir 
John  Hay  ward  has  borrowed  his  accouat  of  this  expedition^ 

Life  of  Edward  Vi.  279,  &c. 
This  length  of  the  Scotch  pike  or  fpear  was  appointed  by 
A&  44  P.  1471,  t9  be  fix  ells ;  \*  e.  eighteen  feet  Gx  inches. 
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B  o  o  K  of  Pinkey  had  no  other  effeft  but  to  precipitace 
the  Scots  into  new  engagements  with  France. 
The  fituation  of  the  £ngli(h  court  mzj,  indeed^ 
be  pleaded  in  ezcufe  for  the  Duke  of  Somerfet's 
condud.    That  cabal  of  his  enemies^  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  tragical  end^  was  already  formed ; 
md  while  he  triumphed  in  Scotland,  they  fecredy 
undermined  his  power  and  credit  at  home.     Sdf- 
prefervationj  therefore,  obliged  him  to  prefer  in% 
fafety  before  his  fame,  and  to  return  without  ceap* 
ing  the  fruits  of  his  viAory.    At  this  time,  how* 
ever,  the  cloud  blew  over;  the  confpiracy  by 
which  he  fell  was  not  ye^pe  for  execution  $  and 
liis  prefence  fu^xnded  i%  effeft  for  fome  time. 
The  fupreme  power  ftill  remaining  in  his  hands, 
he  employed  it  to  recover  the  opportunity  which 
.  Afrii,i54S,  j^^  ^^^  i^ft^    ^  body  of  troops,  by  his  command, 
ieized  and  fortified  Haddingtoun,  a  place,  which, 
on  account  of  its  difbnce  from  the  fea,  and  from 
any  Englifh  garrifon,  could  not  he  defended  with- 
out great  expence  and  danger. 
Force!  Ae         Mean  whilc  the  French  gained  more  by  the 
dofer  union   defeat  of  their  allies,  than  the  En^lifh  did  by  their 
i^ithF«nce,  yj^Q^^    Af^^r  ^hg  j^^^h  of  Cardinal  Beatoun, 

MJOy  of  Guifc,  the  Queen  Dowager,  took  a  con- 
liderable  (hare  in  the  diredion  of  affairs.  She  was 
warmly  attached  by  blood,  and  by  inclination,  to 
the  French  intercft  j  and,  in  order  to  promote  it, 
improved  with  great  dexterity  every  event  which 
occurred^  The  fpirit  and  ftrength  of  the  Scot$ 
were  broken  at  Pinkeyj  and  in  an  affembly  of 
nobles  which  met  at  Stirling  to  confult  upon  the 
fi^i^tipn  pf  the  kingdom^  4II  eyes  were  turned  to-^ 

wards 
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w«rds  Franccy  no  proQpefk  of  fafety  appearing  B  o  o  i( 
but  in  afliftance  from  thence.     But  Henry  IL      H^ 
being  then  at  peace  ^ith  England^  the  Queen  re- 
prelented  that  they  could  not  exped  him  to  take 
part  in  their  qtnrrel,  but  upon  views  pf  peribnal 
advantage  ^  and  th^t  withqut  extraordinary  con* 
ceffions  in  his  faypur»  no  afliftance,  in  proportion  tp 
their  prefent  exigencies,  could  be  obtained.  The 
prgudices  of  the  ns^tion  powerfully  feconded  thefe 
reprefentations  of  the  Queen.    What  often  hap-^ 
pens  to  iqdividualsi  took  place  among  the  nobles 
in  this  convention  |  they  were  fwayed  entirely  by 
their  paffions  $  and  in  order  to  gratify  them,  they 
deferted  their  fonner  pffncipks,  and  difregarfled 
their  true  intereft.    In  the  violence  of  refentment, 
f  hey  forgot  that  zeal  for  the  indepqidence  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  prompted  them  to  rejeA  the  pro- 
pofals  of  liepry  VIIL  and  by  offering^  volun- 
tarily, their  young  Queen  in  marriage  to  the  todtooacr 
Dauphin,  ddeft  fon  of  Henry  IL  and,  which  was  \n  J[a^g? 
ftill  more,  by  propofing  to  fend  her  immediately  J^*°*** 
jnto  France  to  be  educated  at  his  court,  they 
granted,  from  a  thirft  of  vengeance,  what  for- 
merly they  woqld  not  yield  upon  any  confidcr- 
ation  of  their  own  fafety.    To  gain  f(t  once  fuch 
a  kingdom  as  Scotland,  was  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
confequence  to  !prance.     Henry,  without  hefita- 
tion,  accepted  thp  offers  of  the  Scottifli  ambaf- 
fadors,  and  prepared  for  the  vigorous  defence  of 
his  new  acquifitioi).  Six  thpufand  veteran  ibidiers, 
ynder  the  comoiand  of  Monfieur  Defs6,  aflifted 
by  fome  of  the  beft  officers,  who  were  formed  in 
the  long  ^ars  of  Francis  I.  arrived  at  Leith« 
' They 
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1^  o  o  K  They  ferved  two  campargns  in  Scotland^  with  a 
n.      iptrit  equal  to  their  former,  fame.    But  their  ex* 
■Uwryr-^^*  pi^jjg  ^^re  not  confiderable.    The  Scots  (bon  be- 
came jealous  of  their  deligns^  and  neglected  to 
fupport  them  with  proper  vigour ;  and  the  cau- 
tion of  the  Englifh^  in  acting  wholly  upon  the 
dcfenfive,  prevented  them  from  attempting  any 
enterprife  of  confequence ;  and  obliged  them  to 
/  exhauft  their  ftrength  in  tedious  fieges»  under* 
taken  under  many  difadvantagcs.    Their  efforts, 
however,  were  not  without  fome  benefit  to  the 
Scots,  by  compelling  the  Englifh  to  evacuate 
Haddingtoun,  and  to  furrender  feveral  fmall  forts, 
which  tbef  pofleffed  in  dmerent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

But  the  confequence  of  thefe  operations  of  his 
troops  were  ftill  of  greater  importance  to  the 
French  King.  The  diverfion  which  they  occa-i 
fioned  enabled  him  to  wrefl  Boulogne  out  of  the 
hand3  of  the  Engliih ;  and  the  influence  of  his 
army  in  Scotland  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament  with  the  overtures  mado  to  him,  hj 
the  alTembly  of  nobles  at  Stirling,  concerning  the 
Queen's  marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  and  her  edu- 
cation at  the  court  of  France.  In  vain  did  a  few 
patriots  remonftrate  againft  fuch  extravagant  con-r 
cefllons,  by  which  Scotland  was  recced  to  be  a 
ThetToty  provincc  of  Ffancci  and  Henry, 'from  an  ally, 
^fe^cllir"  raifed  to  be  matter  of  the  kingdom ;  by  wh^ch  die 
eluded.  friendfhip  of  France  became  more  fatal  than  the 
enmity  of  England  5  and  every  thing  was  fondly 
given  up  to  the  one,  that  had  been  bravely  de- 
fended againU  the  other^    A  point  of  ib  muqh 

copfequcnce 
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oonfcqucnde  was  haftily  decided,  in  a  Parliamentj  Book' 
stGctttblcd  in  the  camp  before  Haddingtoun :  The       II* 
intrigues  of  the  Queen  Dowageri  the  zeal  of  the  1  ^^^•'  ^' 
clergy,  and  refentment  againft  England^  had  pre-  >54»» 
pared  a  great  party  in  the  nation  for  fuoh  a  ftep  $ 
tJie  French  General  and  Ambaflador^  by  their  li- 
berality and  pronnife&j  gained  over  many  niore* 
The  Regent  himfelf  was  weak  enough  to  ftoop  to 
the  oflFcr  of  a  penfion  from  France,  together  with 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Chatelherault  in  that  king- 
dom.   A  conllderable  m^ority  declared  for  the 
treaty,  and  the  intereil  of  a  fadion  was  preferred 
before  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

Having  htirried  the  Scots  into  this'  rafh.  and  ^^S^^l 
fatal  refolution,  die  iburce  of  many  calamities  to  cated  ia 
themfelves  and  to  their  fovcreign,  the  French 
allowed  them  no  time  for  rcfleftion  or  repentance. 
The  fleet,  which  had  brought  over  their  forces, 
was  ftill  in  Scotland,  and,  without  delay,  convoy- 
ed the  Queeh  into  France.     Mary  was  then  fix 
years  old,  and  by  her  education  in  that  court, 
one  of  the  politcft,  but  moft  corrupted  in  Europe, 
flie  acquired  every  accomplifhment  that  could  add 
to  her  charms  as  a  woman,  and  contraded  many 
of  thofe  prejudices  which  occafioned  her  misfor-         ^    . 
tunes  as  a  Queen. 

From  the^time  that  Mary  was  put  into  their 
hands,  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  French  to  fufl^er 
the  war  in  Scotland  to  languifti*  The  recovering 
of  the  Boulonnois  was  the  objeft  Henry  had  moft 
at  heart  i  and  a  flight  diverflon  in  Britain  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  divide  the  attention  and  fl:rength  of  the 
Englifli,  whofe  domcftic  faftions  deprived  both 

their 
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Book  their  arnhb  and  councils  of  their  accuftomed  ti-* 
gour.    The  governmeht  of  England  had  under^ 
gone  a  great  revolution.    The  Duke  of  Somcr- 
fet's  power  had  been  acquired  with  too  much  vl« 
olence,  afid  was  exercifed  with  too  little  mode- 
ration^ to  be  of  long  continuance.    Many  good 
qualities,  added  to  great  love  of  his  ebuncry, 
could  not  atone  for  his  ambition  in  ufurping  the 
Ible  direftion  of  affairs.     Many  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent courtiers  combined  againil  him ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  their  leader,  no  lefs  ambitiousi  but 
more  artful  than  Somerfet,  conduced  his  meafures 
with  fo  much  dexterity,  as  to  raiie  himfelf  upon 
the  ruins  of  his  rival.      Without  the  invidious 
name  of  Protestor,  he  Succeeded  to  all  the  power 
and  influence,  of  which  Somerfet  was  deprivedi 
and  he  quickly  found  peace  to  be  neceflary  for  the 
eftabliftiment  of  his  new  authority,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  vaft  defigns  he  had  conceived. 

Petce  con-       Henry  was  no  ftrangcr  to  Warwick*s  fituatl6n, 
eluded.        ^^  J  improved  his  knowledge  of  it  to  good  purpofe, 
in  conducting  the  negociations  for  a  general  peace- 
He  prefcribed  what  terms  he  pleafed  to.  the  Englilh 
Minifter,  who  fcruplcd  at  nothing,  however  ad- 
Marcb  14,    vantageous  to  that  Monarch  and  his  allies.    Eng- 
'5^***         land  confcnted  to  reftore  Boulogne  and  its  depend- 
encies to  France,  and  gave  up  all  prctenfions  to 
a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  or 
to  the  conqueft  of  her  country.    A  few  fmall 
forts,  of  which  the  Englilh  troops  had  hitherto 
kept  poileflion,  were  rafed  $  and  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms  was  eftabUfhed  on  its  ancient 
foundation. 

8  Both 
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Both  the  Britilh  nations  loft  power^  as  well  as  B  o  a  k 
x-eputation,  by  thiaf  unhs^y  quarrel.    It  was  oa      U* 
both  fides  a  warr  of  emulation  and  refentment,  ra-      ^     ' 
tJher  than  of  intereft  1  and  was  carried  on,  under 
^be  influence  of  national  animpfities,  which  were 
blind  to  all  advantages.    ThcFrenchj  whoen* 
t«red  into  it  with  greater  coolaefs»  conduced  it 
iKrith  more  ikill  ^  and  by  dexteroufly  avai^ag  thf  mf» 
iclves  of  every  circumftance  which  occurred^  re- 
covered poflefllon  of  an  important  territory  which 
they  had  loft>  and  added  to  their  monarchy  anew 
kingdom.    The  ambition  of  the  Englifh  Minifler 
betrayed  to  them  the  formers  the  inconfiderate 
rage  of  the  Scots  againil  their  ancient  enemies  be- 
llowed on  them  the  latter ;  their  own  addrefs  and 
good  policy  merited  both. 

Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace^  Tbe  Scou 
the  French  forces  left  Scotland^  as  much  to  their  y^x^cf 
own  fatisfaftion,  as  to  that  of  the  nation.  The  **»«^«»«>'- 
Scots  foon  found>  that  the  calling  to  their  alllft* 
ance  a  people  more  powerful  than  themfelves>  was 
a  dangerous  expedient.  They  beheld^  with  the 
utmoft  impatience^  thofe  who  had  come  over  to 
prote6l  the  kingdom^  taking  upon  them  to  com* 
mand  in  it ;  and  on  many  occafions  they  repented 
the  ra(h  invitation  they  had  given.  The  peculiar 
genius  of  the  French  nation  heightened  this  dif-* 
guft^  and  prepared  the  Scots  to  throw  off  the  yoke> 
before  they  had  well  begun  to  feel  it.  The  French 
were,  in  that  age,  what  they  are  in  thcprefent,  one 
of  the  moft  polifhed  nations  in  Europe.  But  it  is 
•to  be  obferved,  in  all  their  expeditions  into  foreign 
countries,  whether  towards  the  fouth  or  north, 

that 
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Book  that  their  mahners  have  been  remarkably  incom- 
^I*      patible  with  the  manners  of  every  other  people. 
^        Barbarians  9K  tenacious  of  their  own  cuftoms, 
becaufe  they  want  knowledge  and  tafte  to  dif- 
cover  the  rfeafonablehefs  and  propriety  of  cufboms 
which  differ  from  them;     Nations,  which  hold 
the  firfl:  rank  in  politenef^,  are  frequently  tto  left 
tenacious  out  of  pride.    The  Greeks  were  fo  in 
the  ancient  world ;  arid  the  French  are  the  fame 
in  the  modern.    Full  of  themfclves ;  flattered  by 
the  imitation  of  their  neighbours  i  &nd  accuftQn(^- 
td  to  confider  their  own  modes  as  the  ftandards  of 
elegance,  they  fcorn  to  difguife,  or  to  lay  afidc 
the  diftinguifhing  manner% of  their  own  nation,  or 
to  make  any  allowance  for  what  qoay  diflTer  from 
them  among  others.    For  this  reafon,  the  beha- 
viour of  their  armies  has,  on  every  occafion,  been 
infupportable  to  flrangers,  and  has  always  expofed 
them  to  hatred,  and  often  to  deftruftion.     In  that 
age,  they  over-ran  Italy  four  fcveral  times  by  their 
valour,  and  loft  it,   as  often,  by  their  infolence. 
The  Scots,  naturally  an  irafcible  and  high-ipirited 
.people,  and  who,  of  all  nations,  can  leaft  bear 
the  moft  diftant  infinuation  of  contempt,  were 
not  of  a  temper  to  admit  all  the  pretenfions  of 
fuch  afluming  guefts.    The  fymptoms  of  aliena- 
tion were  foon  vifible ;  they  feconded  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  French  troops  with  the  ut- 
moft  coldnefs,  and  their  difguft  grew  infenfibly  to 
a  degree  of  indignation  that  could  hardly   be 
reftrained ;  and  on  occafion  of  a  very  flight  ac- 
cident, broke  out  with  fatal  violence.     A  pri- 
vate French  foldier  engaging  in  an  idle  quarrel 
with  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  both  nations  took 
z  arms, 
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atttiSi  ti^ith  tqual  rage,  in  defence  of  their  country*  Book 
taien.    The  Provoft  of  Edinburgh,  his  fon,  and       ^I* 
feveral  citizens  of  diftin^tion,  wefe  killed  in  the        ' 
fray  I  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  inhabitants,  by  retiring  out  of  the  city. 
Notwithftanding  the  ancient  alliance  of  France  and 
Scotland,  and  the  long  intercourfe  df  good  offices 
between  the  two  nations,  an  averfion  for  the  French 
took  its  rife  at  this  time,  among  the  Scots,  the 
cffefts  whereof  were  deeply  felt,   and  operated 
powerfully  through  the  fubfequent  periods 

From  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beatouh,  nothing  Pwpeft  of 
has  been  faid  of  the  ftatc  of  religion.  While  the  atu«  * 
war  with  England  Continued,  the  clergy  had  no 
Icifure  to  moleft  the  Protcftahts ;  and  they  were 
not:  yet  confiderable  enough  to  expeft  any  thing 
more  than  connivance  and  impunity.  The  new 
doftrines  wer^  ttill  in  their  infancy ;  but  during 
this  Ihort  interval  of  tranquillity,  they  acquired 
itrength,  ai^  advanced  by  large  and  ,firm  ileps^ 
towards  a  full  eftablifhment  in  the  kingdom.  The 
firft  preachers  againft  Popery  in  Scotland,  of 
whonrfevcral  had  appeared  during  the  reign  of 
James  V.  were  more  eminent  for  zeal  and  piety, 
than  for  learning.  Their  acquaintance  with  the. 
principles  of  the  Reformation  was  partial,  and  at 
fecond  hand ;  fbme  of  them  had  been  educated 
in  England  ^  all  of  them  had  borrowed  their  no^ 
tions  from  the  books  publiflied  there;  and,  in 
the  firft  dawn  of  the  new  light,  they  did  not  ven- 
ture far  before  their  leaders.  But,  in  a  fh^rt  time, 
the  doctrines  and  writings  of  the  foreign  Re* 
formers  became  generally  known  j  the  inquifitive 

Vol.  L  K  genius 
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B  o  o  fc  genius  of  the  age  preflcd  forward  in  queft  of 
IL      truth  I  the  difcovcry  of  onf  error  opened  the  way 

^  -  to  others  i  the  downfall  of  one  impofture  drew 
many  after  it  j  the  whole  fabric,  which  ignorance 
and  fuperftition  had  ereded  in  times  of  darknefs, 
began  to  totter;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  its  ruin,  but  a  daring  and  a£fcire  leader 
to  direft  the  attack,*  Such  was  the  famous  John 
Knox^  who,  with  better  qualifications  of  learn- 
ing, and  more  eztenfive  views  than  any  of  his 
predecefibrs  in  Scotland,  poiiefled  a  natural  in- 
%  trepidity  of  mind,  which  let  him  above  fear.  He 
began  his  public  miniftry  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the 
year  1547,  with  that  fuccefs,  which  always  ac- 
companies a  bold  and  popular  eloquence.  In- 
ftead  of  amufing  himfelf  with  lopping  the  branches^ 
he  ftruck  dire£tly  at  the  root  of  popery,  and  at- 
tacked both  the  dodrine  and  difcipline  of  the 
eftablifhed  church,  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  but  admirably  fuitable  to  the  temper  and 
wifees  of  the  age.  * 

Ak  adverfary  fo  fomiidaUe  as  Knox,  would 
not  have  eafily  efcaped  the  r^^  of  the  clergy, 
who  obferved  the  tendency  and  progreis  of  his 
opinions,  with  the  utmoft  concern,  Bl.1t,  at  .£rft, 
he  reared  for  fafety  into  the  caAle  «f  St,  An- 
drew's, and  while  the  confpirators  kept  pofieflion 
of  it,  preached  publicly  under  their  proteftioii. 
The  great  revolution  in  England,  whiob  followed 
upon  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL  contributed  no 
lefs  than  the  zeal  of  Knox,  towards  demblilhing 
the  Vofilk  cburcfe  in  Scotland.  Henry  had 
lodened  the  chains,  iind  4ightened  iht  y^e  of 

-  Popery, 
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popery.  The  minifters  of  his  fon  Ediievd  VL  Boos 
ca0:  them  off  alpgether^  and  ^ftabliihed  the  Pro-  U* 
teftanc  religion  upon  almofl:  the  fame  footing 
whereon  it  now  ftands  in  that  kingdom.  Tl^  in- 
fiuence  of  this  example  reached  Scotlandj  and  the 
Jiappy  cflfefts  of  eccleiiaftical  liberty,  in  the  one 
nation,  inipired  th^  other  with  an  equal  defire  of 
recovering  it^  The  Reformers  had,  hitherto, 
bi^en  obliged  to  condtift  th^mfelves  with'  the  ut- 
mod:  cautions  .^Od  feldom  ventured  to  preach,  but 
in  private  hpufes,  and  at  a  diftance  from  court }  ^ 
they  gained  credit,  as  happens  on  the  firft  publi- 
cation of  every  new  religion,  chiefly  among  per- 
fons  in  the  loiter  and  middle  rank  of  life.  But  fe- 
veral  noblemen,  of  the  greateft  diftindion,  having, 
Bbpxft  this  time,  openly  cfpbuled  their  principles, 
they  .were  no  longer  under  the  neceflity  of  afting 
with  the  fame  rcfcrve  j  and  with  more  fecurity 
and  encouragement,  they  had  likewife  greater 
fuccefs,  TlftTneans  of  acquiring  and  fpreading 
knowledge  became  more  common,  and  the  fpirit 
of  innovation,  peculiar  to  that  period,  grew  every 
day  bolder  and  more  univerfal. 

Hajppily  for  the  Reformation,  this  (pirit  was 
flill  under  fome  rcftraint.  It  had  not  yet  attained 
firmncis  and  vigour,  fafficient  to  overturn  a  fyftcm 
founded  on  the  deepeft  policy,  and  fuppprtcd  by 
the  moft  formidable  power.  Under  the  prcfent 
circumftances,  any  attempt  towards  aftion  muft 
Jiavc  b^en  fatal  tg  the  Protcftant  doftrines  -,  and 
it  is  no  fmall  proof  of  the  authority,  as  well  as  pe- 
netration of  the  leads  of  the  party,  that  they  were 
able  to  reftrain  the  zeal  of  a  fiery  and  impetuous  * 
K  2  people. 
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Book  people,  till  that  critical  and  mature  junfture,  when 
^  j^^     every  ftcp  they  took  was  dccifivc  and  fuccefsfuU 

Meanwhile  their  caufe  received  reinforcement 
from  two  different  quarters,  whence  they  never 
could  have  expefted  it.  ,  The  ambition  of  the 
houfe  of  feuife,  and  the  bigotry  of  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, haftened  the  fubverfion  of  the  Pitpal  throne 
in  Scotland  s  and  by  a  lingular  difp^Qtion  of  Pro* 
vidence,  the  peribns  who  oppofcd  the  Reforma- 
tion in  every  other  part  of  Europe  with  the  fierceft 
zeal,  were  made  inftruments  for  advancing  it  in 
that  kingdom. 
ThcQjieen  Mary  of  Guife  pofleflcd  the  fame  bold  and 
•fpillf ^i  •  afpiring  fpirit  which  diftinguifiied  her  family, 
the  office  of  gy^  jj^  j^^j.  j^  ^^^  foftened  by  the  female  charaftcr, 

and  accompanied  with  great  temper  and  addrefs. 
Her  brothers,  in  order  to  attain  the  high  objedts 
at  which  they  aimed,  ventured  upon  fuch  daring 
meafures,  as  fuited  their  great  course.  Her  de- 
figns  upon  the  fupreme  power  were  concealed  with 
the  utmofl  care,  and  advanced  by  addrefs  and  re* 
finements  more  natural  to  her  fex.  By  a  dexte- 
rous application  of  thofe  talents,  Ihe  had  acquired 
a  confiderable  influence  on  the  councils  of  a  ba* 
^  .tion  hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  government 
pf  women ;  and,  without  the  fmalleft  xight  to  any 
ihare  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  had  engrofled 
the  chief  direftion  of  them  into  her  own  hands. 
But  (he  did  not  long  reft  fatisfied  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  precarious  power,  which  the  fickle* 
nefs  of  the  Regent,  or  the  ambition  of  thofe  who 
governed  him,  might  fo  eafily  difturb ;  and  Ihc 
began  to  fet  on  foot  new  intrigues^  with  a  defign 
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of  undermining  him^  and  of  opening  to  herfelf  a  B  6  o  k 
way  to  fuccecd  him  in  that  high  dignity.  Her  H* 
brothers  entered  warmly  into  this  fchcme>  and 
fupported  it  with  all  their  credit  at  the  court  of 
France.  The  French  king  willingly  concurred 
in  a  meafure^  by  which  he  hoped  to  bring  Scot-» 
land  entirely  under  management,  and^^in  any  fu- 
ture broil  with  England,  to  turn  its  whole  force 
upon  that  kingdom. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  defired  elevation,  the 
Queen  Dowager  had  only  one  of  two  ways  to 
^chufe  i  either  violently  to  wreft'the  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Regent,  or  to  obtain  it  by  his 
cdhfent.  Under  a  minority,  and  among  a  war- 
like and  faftious  people,  the  former  was  a  very 
uncertain  and  dangerous,  experiment.  The  latter 
appeared  to  be  no  lefs  imprafticable.  To  per- 
fuade  a  man  voluntarily  to  abdicate  the  fupremc 
power;  to  defcend  to  a  level  with  thofe,  above 
whom  he  wa^  raifeds  and  to  be  cpntent  with  the 
fecond  place  where  he  hath  held  the  firft,  may 
well  pafs  for  a  wild  and  chimerical  projed.  This, 
however,  the  Queen  attempted  j  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  attempt  was  fufficicntly  juftified  by 
its  fuccefs. 

The  Regent's  inconftancy  and  irrefolution,  to- ' 
gether  with  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the 
kingdom  under  his  adminiflration,  raifed  the  pre- 
judices both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people 
againft  him,  to  a  great  height ;  and  the  Queen 
fecretly  fomented  thcfe  withr  much  induftry.  All 
who  wilhed  foi*a  change  met  with  a  gracious  re- 
jception  in  her  court,  and  their  fpirir  of  drfaf- 

K  3  feftion 
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Book  fec^ioh  was  nouriihed  by  fuch  hop6s  and  promifts^ 
II.       as,  in  every  age,  impofe  on  die  credulity  of  the 

^rutb7'  ftdious.     The  favourers  of  the  Reformation  bc- 

Heformcn.  j^g  ^j^^  j^^fl.  nunnerous  and  fpreading  body  of 
the  Regent's  enennics,  fhe  applied  to  them,  with  a 
particular  attention  $  and  the  gentlenefs  of  her  dif^ 
pofition,  ai\d  feeming  indifference  to  (he  religious 
points  in  difpute,  -made  all  her  promifcs  of  pro- 
teAion  and  indulgence  pafs  upon  them  for  fincerc. 
Finding  fo  great  a  part  of  the  nation  willing  to  fall 
in.  with  her  meafures,  the  Queen  fet  out  for 
France,  under  pretence  of  vifiting  her  daughter, 

oa.  1550.  and  took  along  with  her  thofe  noblemen,  who 
poffeffcd  the  grcateft  power  and  credit  among 
their  countrymen.  Softened  by  the  pleafures  of 
ah  elegant  court,  flattered  by  the  civilities  of  the 
French  King,  and  the  carefl^ps  of  the  houfe  of 
Guife,  and  influenced  by  the  feafonable  diftribu* 
tion  of  a  few  favours,  and  the  liberal  promife  of 
many  more,  they  wjere  brought  to  improve  of  all 
the  Queen's  pretenfions* 

,  Whilb  fhe  advanced  by  thefe  flow  but  fure 
ileps>  the  Regent  either  did  not  forefee  the  dtm^ 
ger  which  threatened  him,  or  negleAed  to  provide 
againfl:  it.  The  firft  difcovery  of  the  train  which 
was  laid,  came  from  two  of  his  oVrn  confideAts, 
Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  and  Panter  Bilhop  of  Rofs, 
whom  the  Queen  had  gained  ovel"  to  her  intereft, 
jjnd  then  employed  as  the  mofl:  proper  inftrumeht^ 
for  obtaining  his  confent.  The  overture  was  made 
fo  him  in  the  name  of  the  French  King,  enforced 
^y  proper  threatenings,  in  ordep«to  work  upoa 
his  natural  timidity,  and  fwectened  by  every  pro- 
mife 
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mi(e  that  could  reconcile  hiiti  to  4  propofal  fo  dif-  B  P  Q  H 
agreeable.   On  the  one  hand>  the  con&npation  of      ^• 
hi*  French  title,  together  with  ^  confidcrabjie  pen-  ^^ ' '  •"*''  [ 
fion>  the  parliamentaiy  acknowledgnicn;  of  hig 
right  of  fucceflion  to  the  Crovn,  and  a  pub)ic  rar 
tification  of  his  condu£k  duting  his  r^g^ncy,  wf  re 
offered  hiin«    On  the  other  h^nd,  the  difpleafMr^ 
of  the  French  Kihg>  the  pOwef  and  popotaricy  ^ 
the  jQu^cri  Dowagef,  the  difAffedion  of  tjie  nobles, 
with  the  danger  of  an  4fccr-recicor>ing,  Vcre  reprc^ 
iented  in  the  fitrongeft  colours* 

It  was  not  poffible  to  i^f ee  to  a  propofal  (o  ef* 
traordinary  and  unexpefted,  without  fome  pre« 
vious  ftruggle ;  and  had  the  Archbilhop  of  St. 
Andrew's  been  prefent  to  fortify  the  irrefolute  and 
paffive  fpirit  of  the  Regent,  he  would,  in  all  pro« 
bability,  haire  rgeAtfd  it  with  difdain..  Happily 
for  the  Queen,  the  fagacity  and  ambition  of  that 
Prelate  could,  at  this  time,  be  lio  obftruAion  to 
her  Tiews*  He  Was  lying  at  the  point  of  deaths 
and  in  his  abfence,  the  influence  of  the  Queen's 
agents  on  a  flexible  temper  counterbalanced  fercf 
ral  of  the  (Irong^ft  paflions  in  the  human  mmd« 
and  obtained  his  coofent  to  a  voluaMiy  fur  render 
of  die  fupreme  power. 

After  gaining  a  point  of  fuch  difficulty  with  D<c,ij5{. 
fo  much  cafe,  the  Queen  returned  into  Scotland, 
ID  full  expedation  of  taking  imniediate  pofleffion 
of  her  new  dignity.  But,  by  this  time,  the  Aj|ph* 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  recovered  of  that  dif- 
temper,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  Scottifli  phy* 
ficians  had  pronounced  to  be  incurable.  This  he 
owed  to  the  afllftance  of  the  famous  Cardan,  one 
K  4  of 
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Book  of  thofe  irregular  adventurers  in  philofophy^  of 
II?  whom  Italy  produced  fo  marry  about  this  period. 
~'~  ^  A  bold  genius  led  4iim  to  fome  ufeful  difcovcrics, 
which  merit  the  cftcem  of  a  miore  difcerning  agci 
%  wild  imagination  engaged  him  in  thofe  chimeric 
cal  fciences>  which  dr^w  the  admiration  of  his  co« 
tenq)oraries.  As  a  pretender  to  aftrology  and 
magic,  he  was  revered  and  confulted  by  all  £u« 
roQp ;  as  a  proficient  in  natural  philofophy,  he  was 
but  little  knawn.  The  Archbifliop,  it  is  probable, 
confidered  him  ^  a  powerful  magician,  when  ho 
applied  to  him  for  relief  1  but  it  was  his  know- 
ledge as  a  philofopher,  which  enabled  him  to  euro 
his  difeafe  *. 

Together  with  his  health,  the  archbifliop  re^ 
cohered  the  entire  government  of  the  Regent,  and 
quickly  perfuadcd  him  to  rc^al  that  diflionour- 
able  promife,  which  he  had  been  feduced  by  the 
artifices  of  the  tjueen  to  grant.  H(owever  great 
her  furprife  and  indignation  were,  at  this  freih  in- 
ftance  of  his  inconftancy,  ihe  was  obliged  to  dif^ 
femble,  that  flie  might  have  leifure  to  renew  her 
intrigues  with  all  parties  s  with  the  Protectants, 
whom  (he  favoured  and  courted  more  than  ever ; 
with  the  nobles,  to  whom  Ihe  rendered  herfelf 
agreeable  by  various  arts ;  and  with  the  Regent 
himfelf,  in  order  to  gain  whom,  Ihe  employed 
..    * f very  argument.     But  whatevef  imprelflons  her 

♦•Cardan  himfelf  was  more  defirous  of  being  confidered  as 
in  Aftrologer  than  a  Philofopher ;  in  his  book  DeGmtu^is,  we 
iind  a  calculation  of  the  Archbiihop's  nativity,  irom  which  he 
pretends  both  to  have  predided  his  difeafe,  and  to  have  efFeQ- 
ed  his  cure.  He  received,  from  the  Archbifhop,  a  reward  of 
|8op  crowns.   A  great  fum  in  that  age.    De  njHa/ua^  P^  3>- 

emi%i??  '' 
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emiflaries  might  have  made  on  the  Regent^  it  was  Book 
no  cafy  matter  to  over-reach  or  to  intimidate  the      !!• 
archbiihop.     Under  his  management^  the  negQ<- ' —  ^^    ' 
ctations  were  fpun  out  to  a  great  lengthy  and  his 
brother  maintained  his  ftation  with  that  addrefs 
and  firmnefs,  which  its  importance  fo  well  merited* 
The  univerfal  defedion  of  the  nobility^  the  gt0^^ 
ing  power  of  the  Proteftant$>  who  all  adhered  ta* 
the  Queen  Dowager,  the  reiterated  folicitafions  of 
the  French  Kiag>  and,  above  all,  the  interpofition 
of  the  young  Q^een,  who  was  now  entering  the 
twelfth  year  of  her  age,  and  claimed  a  right  of  no- 
minating whom  (he  pleafed  to  be  .Regent,  obliged 
him,  at  laft,  to  refign  that  high  office,  which  he  PreruitMi 
had  held,  many  ypvs»   He  obtained,  however,  the  to^cfij!^ 
fame  advantag?pus  terms  for  himfelf,  which  h«d  ^'^ 
been  formerly  ilipulated* 

It  was  in  th&  Parliament  which  met  on  the  sktoteini 
ipth  of  April  1554,  that  the  Earl  of  Arran  cxe-^.  ^***^ 
cured  this  extraordinary  refignation;    and  at  the 
fame  time  Mary  of  Guife  was  raifed  to  that  digni* 
ty,  which  had  been  fo  long'the  objcft  of  her  wifhes. 
Thus,  with  their  owp  approbation,  a  woman  and  i 

a  ftranger  was  advanced  to  the  fuprcme  authori* 
ty,  over  a  fierce  and  turbulent  people,  who  fel- 
dom  fubmitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  legal 
and  ancient  government  of  their  native  Mo-» 
narchs. 

While  the  Queea  Dowager  of  Scotlai^d  con-  Refennt- 
tributed  fo  much  towards  the  progrefs  of  the  Re-^  ftu«i  to 
formation,  by  the  protcdtion  which  Ihe  afforded  J^rciiT*' 
it,  from  motives  of  ambition ;  the  Englilh  Queen, 
})y  hfT  iadifcrce;  ze^lj  filled  the  kingdom  with 

perfoni   - 
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B  o  o  ic  perfohs  aftive  in  promoting  tfie  fame  caufe.   Mary 
IL       afcencled  the  throne  of  England,  on  the  death  of 
"  ,  ^    ^'  her  brother  Edward,  and  foon  after  married  Phi- 
»553« '       lip  II.  of  Spain.    To  the  pcrfecuting  fpirit  of  the 
Romifh  fuperftition,  and  the  fierccneis  of  that  age^ 
Ihc  added  the  private  refenmient  of  her  own  and 
of  her  mother's  fufferings,  with  which  ihe  loaded 
"    the  reformed  religion ;  and  the  peevifhntfs  and  fc- 
.     verity  of  her  natural  temper  carried  the  acrimony 
of  all  tfaefe  paflions  to  the  utmofl:  extreme.     The 
-    cruelty  of  her  perfecution  equalled  thft  deeds  of 
thofe  tyrants,  who  have  been  the  greateft  rcprbach 
to  human  nature.  The  bigotry  of  her  clergy  could 
fcarce  keep  pace  with  the  impetuofity  of  her  xcal, 
^       Even  the  unrelenting  Philip  was  obliged,.on  fomc 
occaiions,  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her  proceed- 
ings.    Many  among  the  moft:  eminent  Rcfbrmers 
fiifiiered  for  the  doArines  which  they  had  taught ; 
.    others  fied»  from  the  ftorm.     To  the  greater  part 
of  thefe^  Switzerland  and  Germany  oJ>ened  a  fe- 
eure  afylum  i    and  iiot'  a  few,  out  of  choice  or 
necelfity,  fled  into  Scotland.   What  they  had  fecn 
Y'  and  felt  in  England,  did  not  abate  the  warmth  and 

jseal  of  their  indignation  agaihft  Popety.  Theif 
attacks  were  boldel*  and  more  fuece&ftil  than  ever; 
and  their  doArines  made  a  rapid  pregrefs  among 
all  ranks  of  men. 

These  'doflrines,  calculated  to  reftify  the  opi- 
nions, and  to  reform  the  manners  of  mankind,  had 
hitherto  produced  no  other  ttft&M ;  but  they  foon 
began  to  operate  with  greater  violence,  and  proved 
the  occafton,  notonly  of  fubvertingtheeftabliflied 
l-eligion^  butof  ilLaking  the  throne,  and  endanger- 
ing 
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ing  the  kingdom.     The  caufes  which  facilitated  Book, 
the  introduAion  of  thcfc  new  opinions  into  Scot-      "• 
landj  ami  which  difleminaCcd  them  fo  faft  through  ^  view  of 
the  nation,  merit,  on  that  account,  a  particular  ^^fji'*'^^*' 

and  careful  inquiry.    The  Reformatioti  is  one  of  JJ^^J^J®^^ 

the  greateft  events  in  the  hiftofy  o(  mankind,  and,  wttdsthat. 

in  whatever  point  of  light  we  view  it,  is  inftruftivc 

and  interefting. 

^  Thb  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  and  i6th\ 
^centuries  roufed  the  wwld  from  that  fcthargy  iiif 
^which  it  had  been  funk  for  many  ages.  The  hu*r 
^mail  mind  felt  its  own  ftrength,  broke  the  fctteri* 
*^of  authority  by  which  it  Ijad  beert  fo  long  re-' 
^ftrained,  and  venturing  to  move  iii  a  larger 
^fphere,  ptjfhed  its  inquiries  into  every  fubjecty 
'with  great  boldnefs  and  furprifing  fuccefs*^ 

No  fooner  did  mankind  recover  the  capacity 
of  exercifing  their  reafon,  than  religion  was  one 
of  the  firft  objefts  which  drew  their  attention. 
Long  before  Luther  publiflied  his  famous  Thefesj^ 
which  ihook  the  Papal  throne,  fcience  and  phil<H 
fophy  had  laid  open  j  to  many  of  the  Italians,  the 
impofture  and  abfurdity  of  the  eftabliflied  fuper- 
ftition.  That  fubtle  and  refined  people,  fatisfied 
with  enjoying  thofc  difcoveries  in  fecret,  were 
little  flifpofed  to  aflume  the  dangerous  charafter 
of  Reformers,  and  concluded  the  knowlfedge  of 
truth  to  bie  the  prerogative  of  die  wife,  while 
vulgar  minds  muft  be  overawed  and  governed 
by  popular  errors.  But,  animated  with  a  more 
noble  and  difintcrefted  zcaJ,  the  German  Tiieo- 
logian  boldly  erefted  the  ftandard  of  Truth,  and 
upheld  it    with   an  unconquerable  intrepidity, 

whi9f| 
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Book  which  merits  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all 
II.      fuccecding  ages* 

The  occafion  of  Luthcr^s  being  firft  difgufted 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Romifli  church,  and  how« 
from  a  fmali  rupture,  the  quarrel  widened  into  an 
irreparable  breach,  is  known  to  'every  one  who 
has  been  the  leaft  converftnt  in  hiftory.  From 
*the  heart  of  Germany,  his  opinions  fpread,  with 
aflx>nifhing  rapidity,  all  over  Europe  j  and,  where- 
ever  they  camp,  endangered  or  overturned  the 
ancient,  but  ill-founded  fyftem.  The  vigilance 
and  addrefs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  power 
.  and  bigotry  of  the  Auftrian  family,  fqpprefled 
thefe  notions  on  their  firft  appearance,  in  the 
fopthern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  But  the  fierce  fpirit 
of  the  north,  irritated  by  multiplied  impofitions, 
could  neither  be  mollified  by  the  fame  arts,  nor 
fubdued  by  the  fame  force  i  and  encouraged  by 
ibme  Princes  from  piety,  and  by  others  out  of 
avarice,  it  eafily  bore  down  the  feeble  oppofition 
of  an  illiterate  and  immoral  clergy. 

The  fuperftition  of  Popery  feems  to  have  grown 
to  the  moft  extravagant  height  in  thofe  coun- 
tries which  are  fityated  towards  the  different  ex- 
tremities of  Europe.  The  vigour  of  imagination^ 
and  fenfibility  of  frame,  peculiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  fouthern  climates,  rendered  them  fufcep^^ 
tible  of  the  deepcft  impreffions  of  fuperftitious 
terror  and  credulity.  Ignorance  and  barbarity 
were  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fame 
fpirit,  apmong  the  northern  nations.  They  knew 
Ifttle,  and  were  difpofed  to  believe  every  thing. 
The  moft  glaring  abfurdities  did  not  fhock  their 
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grofs  tinderftandihgs,  and  the  moft  improbable  B  o  o  it 
flections  were  received  with  implicit  aflcnt  and      H. 
a.clniiration. 

Accordingly,  that  form  of  Popery,  which 
prevailed  in  Scotland,  was  of  the  moft  bigotted 
and  illiberal  kind.  Thofe  doftrines  which  are 
moft  apt  to  fhock  the  human  underftanding,  and 
rhofe  legends  which  fartheft  exceed  belief,  were 
propofed  to  the  people  without  any  attempt  to 
palliate  or  difguife  them  5  nor  did  they  ever  call 
in  question  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  one,  or  the 
xruth  of  the  other. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  the  church  kept 
pace  with  the  progrefs  of  fuperftition  j  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  that  fpirit  to  obferve  no  bounds  in 
its  refpeft  and  liberality  towards  thofe  whofe 
charafter  it  efteems  facred.  The  Scottifli  KiAgi 
early  demonftrated  how  much  they  were  under 
its  influence,  by  their  vaft  additions  to  the  im# 
munities  and  riches  of  the  clergy.  The  profufb 
piety  of  David  I.  who  acquired  on  that  account 
the  name  of  Saint,  transferred  almoft  the  whole 
crown-lands,  which  were  at  that  time  of  great 
extent,  into  the  hands  of  ecclefiaftics.  The  ex- 
ample of  that  virtuous  Prince  was  imitated  by 
his  fuccelTors.  The  fpirit  fpread  among  all  or- 
ders of  men,  who  daily  loaded  the  priefthood 
with  new  poflcflions.  The  riches  of  the  church 
all  over  Europe  were  exorbitant;  but  Scotland 
was  one  of  thofe  countries,  wherein  they  had 
fartheft  exceeded  the  juft  proportion.  The  Scot- 
tifli clergy  paid  one-half  of  every  tax  impofed  on 
land  i  and  as  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that^  in 
5  that 
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Book  diat  age^  they  would  be  loaded  with  any  uneqoid 
II-      fliare  of  the  burden,  we  may  conclude,  that  by 
^       the  time  of  the  Reformation,  little  lefs  than  one- 
half  of  the  property  in  the  nation  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  fociety,  which  is  always  acquiring^ 
and  can  never  lofe. 

Th£  nature  too,  of  st  confiderable  part  of  their 
property,   extended  the  influence  of  the  clergy. 
Manyeftates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  held  of 
the  church ;    church-laods  were  lee  in  Jcaie  at  an 
cdy  rent,  and  were  poffeffed  by  the  younger  ions, 
and  defcendants  of  the   beft  families  *.      The 
connexion  between  fuperior  and  vajfaly  between 
landlord  and  tenant,   created  dependences,  and 
gave  rife  to  an  union  of  great  advantage  to  the 
church  J   and  in  eftimating  the  influence  of  the 
Popifh  ecclefiaftics  over  the  nation,  thefc,  as  well 
as  the  real  amount  of  their  revenues,  muft  be  at- 
tended to,  and  taken  into  the  account. 

This  extraordinary  fhare  in  the  national  pro- 
f)erty  was  accompanied  with  proportionable 
weight  in  the  fupreme  council  of  the  kingdom. 
At  a  time,  when  the  number  of  the  temporal 
Peers  was  extremely  fmall,  and  when  the  LefTer 
Barons  and  reprefentotives  of  Burroughs  feldom 
attended  Parliaments,  the  Ecclefiaflics  formed  a 
confiderable  body  there.  And  it  appears  from 
Xhe  ancient  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  from  the 
manner  of  chufing  the  Lords  of  Articles,  that  the 
proceedings  of  that  high  court  muft  have  been,  in 
a  great  meafure,  under  th^ir  diredion  f. 

•  Keith,  S2I.  Not.  (b% 

r)-  Spotf.  Hiil.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  449. 

6  Thji 
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The  reverence  due  to  their  facred  chara&er>  Boor 
which  was  often  carried  incredibly  far,  contri*-       H. 
buted  not  a  litde  towards  the  growth  of  their 
power.    The  dignity,  the  tides,  and  precedence 
of  the  Popilh  clergy  are  remarkable,    both  as  ^ 
caufes  and  effeifls  of  that  dominion  which  they  had 
acquired  over  the  reft  of  mankind.    They  were 
regarded  by  the  credulous  laity  as  beings  of  a  fu- 
perior  fpccies ;    they  were  neither  fubjeft  to  the 
fame,  laws,  nor  tried  by  the  fame  judges.    Every 
guard,   that  religion  could  fupply,   was  placed 
around  their  power,  their  poffefTions,  and  their 
perfons;  and  endeavours  were  ufed,  not  without 
fuccefs,  to  reprefent  them  all  as  equally  facred. 

The  reputation  for  learning,  which,  however 

inconfiderable,  was  wholly  engroiSed  by  the  clergy^ 

added  to  the  reverence  which  they  derived  from 

/eligion.     The  principles  of  found  philofophy> 

and  of  a  juft  tafte,  were  altogether  unknown;  in 

place  of  thefe  were  fubftituted  (hidies,  barbarous 

and  uninftruftive;    but  as  the  Ecclefiaftics  alone 

were  convcrfant  in  them^    this  procured   them 

'cfteemj    and  a  very  litde  knowledge  drew  the 

admiration  of  rude  ages,  which  knew  nothing. 

War  was  the  fole  profeffion  of  the  nobles,  and 

hunting  their    chief  amxrfement;    they  divided 

their  time  between  thefe ;    unacquainted  with  the 

arts,  and  unimproved  by  fcience,  they  difdained 

any  employment  foreign  from  military  affairs,  or 

which  required  rather  penetration  and  addrefs, 

than  bodily  vigour.    Wherever  the  former  were 

neceffary,   the    clergy  were  intruftedj    becaufe 

they  alone  were  properly  qualified  for  the  truft. 

Almoft 
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Book  Almoft  all  the  high' offices  in  civil  government 
II*  devolved,  on  this  account^  id  to  their  hands. 
^  The  Ijord  Chancellor  was  the  firft  fubjeft  in  the 
kingdom,  both  in  dignity  and  in  power.  From 
the  earlieft  ages  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  fifty-four  pcrfons  had  held 
that  high  office  5  and  of  thefc,  forty-three  had 
been  Ecclefiaftics  *.  The  Lords  of  Seffion  were 
fupreme  Judges  in  all  matters  of  civil  right; 
and  by  its  original  conftitution,  the  Prelident 
and  one-half  of  the  Senators  in  this  court  were 
churchmen,  v 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  clergy  being 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind  by  the  law  of 
celibacy;  and  undiftra6led  by  thofe  cares,  and 
unincumbered  with  thofe  burdens,  which  occupy 
and  opprcfs  other  men,  the  intereft  of  their  order 
became  their  only  obVeft,  and  they  were  at  full 
leifure  to  purfue  it. 

Thb  nature  of  their  function  gave  them  acceJs 
to  all  peffons,  and  at  all  feafons.  They  could 
employ  all  the  motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of 
terror  and  of  confolation,  which  operate  mod: 
powerfully  on  the  human  mind.  They  haunted 
the  weak  and  the  credulous  5  they  befieged  the 
beds  of  the  fick  and  of  the  dying.  They  fuffered 
few  to  go  out  of  the  world  without  leaving  marks 
of  their  liberality  to  the  church,  and  taught  them 
to  cotnpound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  fins, 
by  beftowing  riches  upon  thofe  who  called  them* 
felves  his  fervants. 

'  •  Crawf.  Offic.  of  Sute. 

Waip 
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When  their  own  induftry^  of  the  fuperftltion  of  B  o  o  k 
mankind  failed  of  producing  this  cfFeft,  the  Eccle-  ^^• 
fiaftics  had  influence  enough  to  call  in  the  aid  of  ^ 
law«  Whofever  died  inUjiale,  was  prefumed  to 
have  deftined  his  moveal)lcs  to  pious  ufes.  The 
church  took  pofleftion  of  them.  The  children,  the 
wife,  the  creditors  of  the  person  deceafed,  were 
often  excluded  from  any  (hare,  in  what  was 
eftcemed  a  facred  property  *.  As  men  are  apt  to 
truft  to  the  continuance  of  life  with  foolifh  confi- 
dence, and  childifhly  fhun  every  thing  that  forces 
them  to  think  of  their  mortality,  many  die  with- 
out fettling  their  affairs  by  will  j  and  the  bold 
ufurpatipn  of  the  clergy  in  this  cafe,  of  which 
there  are  frequent  veftiges  in  our  laws,  though 
none  in  our  hiftorians,  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  moft  plentiful  fources  of  the  wealth  of  the 
church. 

At  the  fame  time,  no  matrimonial  or  teftamen- 
tary  caufe  could  be  tried  but  in  the  fpiritual  courts, 
and  by  laws  which  the  clergy  themfelves  had 
framed.  The  penalty,  too,  by  which'^the  deci- 
fions  of  thefe  courts  were  enforced,  ^dded  to  their 
authority,  A  fentence  of  excommunication  was  no 
.  lefs  formidable,  than  a  fentence  of  outlawry.  It  was 
pronounced  on  many  occafions,  and  againft  various 
crimes:  And  befides  excluding  thofe,  upon  whom 
it  fell,  from  Chriftian  privileges,  it  deprfved  them 
of  all  their  rights  as  men,  or  as  citizens  5  and  the 
aid  of  the  fecular  power  concurred  with  thefuper- 
ftition  of  mankind,  in  rendering  the  thunders  of 
the  church  no  lefs  deftruftive  than  terrible. 

*  EfTays  on  Biit.  Anxiq.  174* 

Vol.  I,  L  To 
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Book:  To  thefe  general  caufes,  may  be  attributed  ttic 
II.  immcnfe  growth  both  of  th^  wealth  and  power  of 
the  Popifh  church  3  and  without  entering  into  any 
more  minute  detail,  this  may  ferve  to  difcovcr 
the  foundations,  on  which  a  ftrudture  fo  ftupeo- 
dous  was  erefted. 

But  though  the  laity  had  contributed,  by  their 
own  fupcrftition  and  profufcnefs,  to  raife  the  clergy 
from  poverty  and  pbfcurity  to  riches  and  eoji- 
nence,  they  began,  Ify  degrees,  to  feel  and  to 
murmur  at  their  encroachments.  No  wonder 
haughty  and  martial  Barons  fhould  view  the  power 
and  pofleflions  of  the  church  with  envy  -,  and  re- 
gard the  lazy  and  inaftivc  charavfler  of  church- 
men with  the  utmoft  (Contempt*  While,  at  the 
fame  rime,  the  indecent  and  licentious  lives  of 
the  clergy  ga^e  great  and  juft  offence  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  confiderably  abated  the  veneration, 
which  they  were  accuftomed  to  yield  to  that  or- 
der of  men. 

Immense  wealth,  extreme  indolence,  grofs  ig- 
norance, and,  above  all,  the  fevere  injunction  of 
celibacy,  had  concurred  to  introduce  this  corrup- 
tion of  morals  among  theclergyi  who,  prefuming 
too  much  upon  the  fubmiflion  of  the  people^  were 
at  no  pains  either  to  conceal,  or  to  difguife  their 
own  vices-  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Re* 
formers,  confirmed  by  feveral  Popifh  writers,  the 
rfiofl  open  and  fcandalous  difTolution  of  manners 
prevailed  among  the  Scottifh  clergy  |.     Cardinal 

t  Winzct.  ap.  Keith  Append.  202.  205.*Lcfl.  dc  Rcb< 
Geft.  Scot.  iji. 

Beatoun, 
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Seatbun^  with  the  fame  public  pomp  which  Js  Book    • 
due  to  a  legitimate  child j  celebrated  the  mar-       H* 
riage  of  his  natural  daughter  with  the  Earl  of        " 
Crawford's  fon  *  j  and,  if  we  may  believe  Knox, 
he  publicly  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days  a  cri- 
minal correfpondence  with  her  mother^  who  was 
a  woman  of  rank.     The  other  prelates  feem  not 
to  have  been  more  regular  and  exemplary  than 
dicjr  Primate  f.       ^ 

Me]^  of  fuch  characters  oughtj  in  reafon,  to 
have  been  alarmed  at  the  fir  ft  clamours  raifed 
agakift  their  OVvn  morals,  and  the  doftrines  of  the 
churchy  by  the  Protcftaht  preachers  3  but  th^ 
Popifli  Ecclcfiaftics,  either  out  of  pride  or  igno- 
rance, neglefted  the  proper  nicthods  for  filencing 
thenrii  Inftead  of  reforming  their  lives,  or  dif- 
guifii^g  their  vicesi  they  affe<51:ed  to  defpife  the 
cenfures  of  the  people.  And  while  the  Reform^^ 
ers,  by  their-  mortifications  and  avifteritiesj  en-^ 
deavoTired  to  refemble  the  firft  •  propagators  of 
Chriftianity,  the  Popilh  clergy  were  compared  to 

*  The  marriage  articles  fubicribed  with  his  own  hand|  ia 
which  be  calls  her  My  daughter y  are  ftill  extant.    Keith,  p.  4.2* 

t  A  remarkable  proof  of. the, di/Tolute  manners  of  the  clergy 
is  fband  in  the  pablic  records.  A  greater  number  of  letters 
gf  legitimation  was  granted  during  the  ^^  thirty  years  after 
the  Reformation,  than  daring  the  whole  period  that  ha^ 
elapfed  iiirce  that  time.  Thefe  were  obtained  by  the  fons  of 
the  Popiih  clergy.  The  ecclcfiaftics,  who  were  allowed  tp 
retain  their  bene^cies,  alienated  them  to  their  children ;  who, 
when  they  acquired  wealth,  were  defirotu  that  t^e  (bain  of 
illegitimacy  might  no  longer  remain  upon  ihtir  families.  In 
Ktity*s  Catalogue  ^  the  Scottijh  Bijhops^  we  find  feveral  in- 
Aances  of  fuch  alienations  of  chur$:h  lands,  by  the  Popiih 
iacumbentSy  to  their  hataral  children. 

La  »« 
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all  thofc  pcrfons  who  arc  moft  infamous  in 
hiftory,  for  the  enormity  and  fcandai  of  their 
crimes. 

On  the  other  hand,  inftead  of  mitigating  the 
rigour,  or  colouring  over  the  abfurdity,  of  the 
eftablifhed  doftrines;  inftead  of  attempting  to 
found  them  upon  fcripture,  or  to  reconcile  them 
to  reafon  -,  they  left  them  without  any  other  fup- 
port  or  recomniendation,  than  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  fables 
concerning  purgatory,  the  virtues  of  pilgrimagCj 
and  the  merits  of  the  faints,  were  the  topics>  on 
which  they  infifted  in  their  difcourfes  to  the 
people  i  and  the  duty  of  preaching  being  left 
wholly  to  Monks  of  the  loweft  and  moft  illiterate 
orders,  their  compofitions  were  ftill  more  wretched 
and  contemptible,  than  the  fubjefts  on  which  they 
infifted.  While  the  Reformers  were  attended  by 
crowded  and  admiring  audiences,  the  Popifh 
preachers  were  either  univerfally  deferted,  or 
liftencd  to  with  fcorn. 

The  only  device  which  they  employed  in  order 
to  recover  their  declining  reputation,  or  to  con- 
firm the  wavering  faith  of  the  people,  was  equally 
imprudent  and  unfuccefsful.  As  many  doftrincs 
of  their  church  had  derived  their  credit,  at  firft, 
from  the  authority  of  falfe  miracles,  they  now  en- 
deavoured to  call  in  thefe  to  their  aid  *.  But  thofe 
lying  wonders,  which  were  beheld  with  unfufpi- 
cious  admiration,  or  heard  with  implicit  faith,  in 
times  of  darknefs  and  of  ignorance,  met  with  a 

f  Spotfwoody  6g. 

very 
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very  different  reception,  in  a  more  enlightened  Book 
period.    The  vigilance  of  the  Refonpers  detefted       H* 
theie  impoftures,  and  expofed  not  only  them,  but 
the  caufe,  which  needed  the  aid  of  fuch  artifices, 
to  ridicule. 

-  As  the  Popiih  Ecdefiaftics  became  more  and 
more  the  objedls  of  hatred  and  of  contempt,  the 
difcourfes  of  the  Reformers  were  liftened  to  as  fb 
many  calls  to  liberty  ^  and  befides  the  pious  in- 
dignation which  they  excited  againft  thofe  corrupt 
doftrincs,  which  had  perverted  the  nature  of  true 
Chriftianity  i  befides  the  zeal,  which  they  infpired 
for  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  purity  of  re- 
ligion; they  gave  rife  alfo,  among  *the  Scottilh 
nobles,  to  other  views  and  paffions.  They  hoped 
to  Ihake  off  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftical  dominion, 
which  they  had  long  felt  to  be  oppreflive,  and 
which  they  now  difcpvered  to  be  unchriftian. 
They  expeded  to  recover  pofleflion  of  the  church 
revenues,  which  they  were  now  taught  to  confider 
as  alienations  made  by  their  anceilors,  with  a 
profufion  no  lefs  undifcerning  than  unbounded. 
They  flattered  thcmfelves,  that  a  check  would  be 
given  to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  clergy, 
who  would  be  obliged,  henceforward,  to  confine 
themfelves  within  the  fphere  peculiar  to  their  fa- 
cred  charafter.  An  avcrfion  for  the  eftablifhed 
church,  which  flowed  fronri  fo  many  concurring 
.  caufes,  which  was  raifed  by  confiderations  of 
religion,  and  heightened  by  motives  of  policy, 
Ipread  fall:  through  the  nation,  and  excited  a 
fpirit,  that  burft  out,  at  lafl:,  with  irrefifl:iblc 
violence* 
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Rei-iotous  corifideratii^ns,  alone,  were  fiifEcient 
to  have  roufcd  this  fpifit.  The  points  in  contro- 
verfy  with  the  church  of  Rome  were  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  tiappinefs  of  mankind,  and  fa 
effential  to  Chriftianity,  that  they  merited  all  the 
sscal  with  whicb  the  Reformers  contended  in  order 
to  eftablifh  them*  fifut  the  Reformation  baying 
been  reprefentcd  ^$  the  eff'eAof  fome  wild  and 
^nthufiaftic  frenzy  in.  the  jiuman  mind,  this.atr 
tcmpt  to  accent  fqr  the  eagernefs  and  zeal  witb 
which  our  anceftors  embraced  and  propagated  the 
Protcftant  dodrines,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  po- 
litical motives  alone  which  influenced  them,  and 
hj  fliewing"  hov/  naturally  thefi?  prompted  them 
to  aft  with  fo  much  ardour,  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
efteemed  an  unneccflary  digrcflion.  We  now  rc^ 
turn  to  the  courfc  of  the  hiftory.  ' 
1554.  The  Queen's  elevation^ to  the  office  of  Regene 

feems  to  have  trail fported, her,  at  firfl:,  beyond  the 
known  prudence  and  moderation  of  her  charafter* 
Kf^^r"  '^^^  began  her  acjminiftratipn,  by -conferring  i^pon 
fins  her  ad.  foVcigncrs  fcvcral  offices  of  truft- and  of  dignity  3 
wiTh  (omT  a  ftep,  which,  both  from  the  inability  of  ftrangcrs 
SSr«''    to  difcharge  thefe  offices  with  vigour,  and  from 
the  envy  which  their  preferment  excites  among 
jtfee  natives,  is  never  attended  with  good  confer 
quenccs.     Vilnvwt  was  made  .Comptroller,  and 
in-trufted  with  the  management  of  the  public  re- 
venues ;  Bonot  wa§  appointed  Governor  of  Oiic^  * 
/ley  i  and  Rubay>.faonoured  with  the  cuftody  of  the 
<ji»eat  Seal,  and, the  title  of  Vice  Chancellor  *.    It 
W4s  with  the  highefl:  indignation^  that  the  Scots 

♦  Lefly,  dc  Jleb»  Qc&,  Scot.  189. 
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beheld  offices  of  the  greateH:  einifience  and  autho*  Book 
ritjy  dealt  out  among  ftrangers.  By  r!htiLe  pro^  II- 
niotions  thcy^ronceived  the  Queen  to  have  offered 
an  infult  both  to  their  underftandings  and  to 
their  courage  j  to  the  former,  by  fuppofing  ther^ 
unfit  for  thofe  flations,  which  their  jinceftors  had 
filled  with  fb-much  dignity  s  to  the  latter,  by 
iniagining  that  they  were,  tame  enough  not  tp 
complain  of  an  affront,  which,  in  no  former  age, 
woidd  have  beep,  tolerated  with  impunity. 

While  their  minds  Were  in  this  difpofition,.  an 
incident  happened  which  inflamed  their  averfion 
from  French  councils  to  the  higheft  degree.  Ever 
fince  the  famous  conteft  between  the  Roufes  of  Va- 
lois^  and  Plantagenet,  the  French  had  been  ao- 
cuflomed  to  embarrafs  the  Englifh,  and  to  divide 
their drength  by  the  fudden  and  formidable  in- 
iciirfions  of  their  allies,  the  Scots.  But,  as  thefe 
inroads  were  feldom  attended  with  any  real  ad- 
vantage to  Scotland,  and  expofed  it  to  the  dan- 
gerous refentment  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  the 
Scots  began  to  grow  Icfs  tradable  than  formerly, 
and  fcruplcdj  any  longer,  to  ferve  an  ambitious 
ally  at  the  price  of  their  own  quiet  and  fecurity,  . 
The  change,  too,  which  was  daily  introducing  in 
fhe  art  of  war,  rendered  the  alTiftance  of  the  Scot-, 
tifh  forces  of  lefs  importance  to  the  French  Mo- 
narch. For  thefe  reafons,  Henry  having  rcfolved 
upon  a  war  with  Philip  II.  and  forefeeing  that  the 
Queen  of  England  would  take  part  in. her  huf- 
band's  quarrel,  was  extrem.ely  folicitous  to  fccure, 
in  Scotland,  the  affiftance  of  fomc  troops,  wiiich 
would  be  more  at  his  command  than  an  oa- 
L  4  difciplincd 
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Book  difciplined  army,  led  by  chieftains  who  were  al- 
II-       moft  independent.     In  profecution  of  this  dcfign^ 
'        but  under  pretence  of  relieving  the  nobles  from 
the  expence  and  danger  of  defending  the  borders, 
^5Sm     the  Queen  Regent  propofed,  in  Parliannent,   to 
regifter  the  value  of  lands  throughout  the  king- 
dom, to  innpofe  on  them  a  fmall  tax,  and  to  ap* 
ply  that  revenue  towards  maintaining  a  body  of 
regular  troops  in  conftant  pay.     A  fixed  tax  up- 
on land,  which  the  growing  expence  of  govern- 
ment hath  introduced  Into  alnK)ft  every  part  of 
Europe,  was  unknown  at  that  time,  and  feeiTied 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent fpirit  of  the  feudal  government.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ihocking  to  a  generous  and  brave 
nobility,  than  the  intruding,  to  mercenary  hands, 
the  defence  of  thofe  territories  which  had  been  ac- 
quired, or  preferved,  by  the  blood  of  their  an- 
ceftors.      They  received  this  propofal  with  the 
utmoft  indignation.     About  300  of  the  leffer  Ba- 

•  rons  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Queen  Regent,  and 
reprefcntcd  their  fenfe  of  the  intended  innovation, 
with  that  rrianly  and  determined  boldnefs  which 

•  is  natural  to  a  free  people,  in  a  martial  age» 
Alarmed  at  ^  remonftrance  delivered  in  fo  firm  a 
tone,  and  fupported  by  fuch  formidable  qumbers, 
the  Queen  prudently  alpandoned  a  fcheme,  which 
Ihe  found  to  be  univerfally  odious.  As  the  Queen 
hcrfelf  was  known  pecfcftly  to  underftand  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  temper  of  the  nation,  this  ipeafure 
was  imputed  wholly  to  the  fuggcftions  of  her  fo- 
reign counlcllorsi  and  the  Scots  were  ready  to  pro* 
cced  to  the  moft  viplent  e^ctremities  agaiaft  them. 
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Tke  French,  inftead  of  cxtingxiifhiag,.  »d^cd  Book 
fuel   to-  the  flame.     Th^y.  hjd  now  cQmmenccd      II; 
hodilities  againil  Spain,  and  Philip  had  prevailed  ^„^,^ 
on  the  Queen  of  England  to  reinforce  his  army  «?8»««^5 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  hcf  troops*  :  In  order  awtr^th 
to  deprive  hiiTi  of  this  aid^  Jiejijry  had  recpurfe,  as  ^^^* 
he  projedtcci,  to  the  Scots  i  apd  attempted  to  ex- 
cite them  .tq  invade  EngUpd,  ;  But,  as  ^cofland 
had  nothing  to  dre^d  from  a  Princefs  of  ^M^ry's 
charafter,  who,  far  froip  any  ambitious  fcheme  of 
difturbing  her  neighbours,  was  wholly  occupied 
in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  her  hcreticalTubjefts  j 
the  nobles,  who  were  aflembled  by  the  Queen 
Regent  at  Newbottle,  liftened  to  the  folicitations 
of  the  French  Monarch  with  extreme  coldnefs, 
and  prudently  declined  engaging  the  kingdom  in 
an  enterprife  fo  dangerous  and  unncceflary.  What 
ihe  could  not  obtain  by  perfuafion,  the  Queen 
Regent  brought  about  by  a  ftratagem.   Notwith- 
ftanding  the  peace  whichTubfifted  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  Ihe  commanded  her  French  foldiers  to 
rebuild  a  fmall  fort  near  Berwick,  which  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  laft  treaty,   to  be  rafed.     The 
garrilbn  of  Berwick  fallied  out^  interrupted  the 
work  3  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country.     This 
infult  roufed  the  fiery  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  and  ,^^^ 

their  promptnefs  to  revenge  the  leaft  appearance  |^H| 

of  national  injury,  diffipated,  in  a  moment,  the  ^P^ 

wife  and  pacific  refolutions  which  they  had  fo  lately 
formed.  War  was  determined,  and  orders  in- 
ftandy  given  for  raifing  a:  numerous  army.  But 
before  their  forces  could  aflemble,  the  ardour  of 
their  indignation  had  time  to  cool,  and  the  Eng- 

life 
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B  ^  t>  tc  lifh  having  difcoveffed  n6  mtcntion  to  pulh  the 
II*       war  with  vigoufj  the  noWes  refumcd  their  pacific 
'      ^  i  fjrftemi  arid  rcffolved  to  (land  altogether  upon  the 
..  '55fi-.     defcnfive.     They  tiizr^hid  to  thc'baaks  of  the 
'  ;       :  Twetd,  they  prevfented  the  incurfion^  of  the  cnc- 
tny ;  arid  having  done  what  they  thought  fufficienc 
for  the  fefety  and  honour  of  their  couhny,  the 
Queen  could  not  induce  them  either  by  her  en- 
treaties, or  her  artifices,  to  advance  another  ftep. 

While  the  Scots  perfifted  in  their  ina<5livity, 
D'Oyfel,.  the  Commander  of  the  French  .troops, 
who  pofleiTcd  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  Qljeen 
Heg^nt,.. endeavoured,  with  her  connivance,  to 
chgage  the  two  nations  in  Hoftilities.  Contrary  to 
the  orders  of  the  Scottilh  General,  he  marched 
over  the  Tweed  with  his'  own  foldiers,  and  in- 
vefted  Werk,  a  gar^ifon  of  the  Englilh.  The 
Scots,  inftcad  of  feconding  his  attempt,  were  en- 
raged at  his  prcfumption./  The  Qiicen's  partiality 
^towards  France  had  loBfg  been  fufpcftedj  but  it 
was  now.  vifible  that  fhe:  wantonly  facrificcd  the 
peace  and  fafety  of  Scotland,  to.  the  intcrefl:  of 
that  ambitious  and  ajQTuming  ally.-  Under  the 
feudal  governaicnts,  it  was  in  camps  that  fub- 
jcds  were;  accuftomed  to  addrefs  the:,boldeft  re- 
monljtrances  to  their  Sovereigns.  Whijp  arms  were 
in, their  hands,  they  felt  their  own  Arength  j  and 
.at  that  time  all  their  reprefentations  pf  grievances 
carried  the  authority  of  commands.  On  this  occa- 
£0x1,  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  broke  out  with 
-Juch  vioknce,  that  the  Queen,  perceiving  all  at- 
tempts to-  engage  them  in  adion  to  be  vain,  ab- 
ruptly difmiffed  her  army,  and  retired  with  the  ut- 
3  moft 
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irioft:  Ihamc  anddHguft;  havihg  dlfcovcred  the  im*  B  6  b  k 
potcnccofhifr  own  authority,  withofiitc'flrfting^ any 
thi  ng  whicfi  tould  be  of  advantage  .to  France.       ' 
It  Is  obfervable,  that  this  firft  inff ance  of  con- 
tempt for  the  Regent*^  authoritjr  can,  in  ho  de- 
gree, be  impiitedto  the  mftiiitnce  ofthe  new  opi- 
nions in  r^Hgion.:    As  th^*  Queen's  prfctehfions  to 
the  Regfcnfcy  had  'b^'en  pt^itdipally  ftr^pofrted  by 
thofeij^ho*  favoured  rha  R^dformation,  anfl  as  fhe 
ilill  needed  them  for  a'  cotrhttrpoife  to  tht  Arch- 
bilhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  parttfaiis  of  the 
houie  of  Hamiltxin  i "  they  w^re  now  trtatedby  hef 
with  great  re^ft,  aird  even  adnriitted  to ^hb  in- 
confiderablc  fhare  in  her  «fkvoiir  and  db'nfiBence. 
Kirk^dy  of  Grange,  and  the  tnher  furviving  con- 
fpirators  againfl?  Cardinal  Beatoun,  were,  about 
this  time,  reciiMed  by  her  frombaniflimerit  ;*  and, 
through  "her  eonhivahce,  fhte  Proteftant^reachers 
enjoyed  ah  interval  of  'cranquilKty,  which  was  of 
grecTt  advantage  to  their  fcs&yfe.    Soothe  by'thefe 
inftanctis  of  the  Queferl's  'ftibfleratioh^^nd  ^ltlnflk- 
nity,  the  Protcftants  left  to  others  the  office  of  re- 
hionftrating  J  and  the  feaders  t>f  the  oppofitfc  fac- 
tion fet  them  the  firft  c^airiple  of  dif^utihg  the 
will  oftheif  Sovereign.  '      *. 

As  the  Qdeelfl  Regent  fdthow  limited'^^hd  pre-  TheQaeeJH^ 
carious  hef  ^titHorityVciasV'Vhiie  If  depended  on  wftjb'X^^ 
the  poife  of  thefe  contrary  fa(?lrions,  ftie  eiidea-  ^"P^«* 
voured  to  cftablifti  it  on  a  broader  and  nr\ore  fc- 
curc.  foundation,    by.,h?iftening  the  cpnclufion 
of  her   daughter's  marriage  with  ithe>Pauphin^* 
Amiable  a^  the  Qjjecp  .^/^cot^  then  was,  ia  the 
bloom  of  youth  i  and  confiderable  a$  thejierfico^ 

rici 
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Book  ries  were,  which  ihe  would  have  added  to  the 
II*      French  Monarchy  j  reafons  were  not  wantiog  to 
difluadc  Henry  from  completing  his  firft  plan  of 
marrying  her  to  his  fpn.    The  Cooftable  Monc- 
morcncy  had  employe4  all  his.incereft  to  defeat 
an  alliance/  whi(;h.refl;e&ed  ib  much  luftre  on  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain.     He  had  reprefentcd  the  im- 
poflibility  of  maintaining  order  and  tranquillity 
among  a  turbulent  people,  during  the  abfence  oi 
their  Sovereign ;  and  for  that  reafon,  had  advifed 
Henry.to  beftow  the  young  Queen  upon  one  of 
the  Princes. of  the  blood,  who,  by  refiding  in 
Scotland,  might  preferve  that  kingdom  an  ufeful 
ally  to  France,  which,  by  a  nearer  union  to  the 
Crown,  would  become  a  mutinous  and  ungovern- 
able province  *.     But,  at  this  time,  the  Coniiable 
was  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,   and 
the  Princes  of  Lorrain  were  at  the  height  of  their 
glory  s    and  their  influence,    feconded    by    the 
charms  of  the  young  Queen,    triumphed  over 
the  prudent,  but  envious,  remonftrances  of  their 
riyaL 
Bet.  14,  The  French  King  accordingly  applied  to  the 

»557«  Parliament  of  Scodand,  which  appointed  eight  of 
its  members  f  to  reprefent  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation,  at  the  marriage*  of  the  Queen.  Among 
the  pcrfons  on  whom  the  public  choice  conferred 
this  honpurable  charafter,  were  fome  of  the  moft 

•  Melv.  Mem,  15. 

'  t  Viz.  The  Archbiftiop  of  Glafgow,  the  Bifhop  of  Rofs, 
the  Bifhop  of  Orkney,  the  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Caffils,  Lord 
Fleming,  r  Lord  Seton,  the  Prior  of  St«  Andrew's^  and  John 
EtfldneffDuiu 

avowed 
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avowed  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  Refbrma-  Book 
tion  i  by  which,  may  be  eftimated  the  degree  of      IL 
relpeft  and  popularity,  which  that  party  had  now  *  ^  ^"'^  ' 
attained  in  the  kingdom.    The  inftfuftions  of  the 
Parliament  to  thofe  Commtffioners  ftill  remain  *, 
and  do  honour  to  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  that 
afTembly.   At  the  fame  time  that  they  manifefted> 
with  refpeA  to  the  articles  of  marriage,  a  laudable 
concern  for  the  dignity  and  intereft  of  their  Sove- 
reign, they  employed  every  precaution  which  pru- 
dence could  didtate,   for  preferving  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  nation,  and  for  fecuring 
the  fucceflion  of  the  Crown  in  the  houfe  of  *Ha-  ^ 

milton. 

With  regard  to  each  of  thefe,  the  Scots  ob-  Artiacesor 
tained  whatever  fatisfai^tion  their  fear  or  jealoufy  in^tbTimir. 
could  demand.  The  young  Queeji,  the  Dauphin,  "'^  *****^* 
and  the  King  of  France  ratified  every  article  with 
the  moil  foletnn  oaths^  and, confirmed  them  by 
deeds  in  form,  under  their  hands  and  feals.  But 
on  the  part  of  France,  all  this  was  one  continued 
fcene  of  ftudied  and  elaborate  deceit.  Previous 
to  thefe  public  tranfaftions  with  the  Scottilh  de- 
puties, Mary  had  beenperfuaded  to  fubfcribe  pri- 
vately three  deeds,  equally  unjuft  and  invalid; 
by  which,  failing  the  heirs  of  her  own  body,  flie 
conferred  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  what- 
ever inheritance  or  fucceflion  might  accrue  to  it, 
in  free  gift  upon  the  crown .  of  France^  declaring 
all  promifes  to  the  contrary,  which  the  necefliry 
of  her  afFairsj  and  the  folicitations  of  her  fubje^s 
had  extorted,  or  might  extort  from  her,  to  be 

♦  Kcith^  Append,  13. 

. .     ,  void 


Book  void  and  of  no  obligation  **    As  it  ^ves  us  i 
II*      proper  idea  of  the  charafter  of  the  French  court 

***'^^^*^  under  Henry  II.  wc  nnay  obferve  that  the  King 
himfelf^  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seals,  the  £>uke 
of  Guifej  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain>  were  the 
perfons  engaged  in  conducing  this  perfidious  and 
difhonourable  projed.     The  Queen  of  Scots  was 
the  only  innocent  a&or  in  that  fcene  of  iniquity. 
Her  youth,  her  inexperience,  her  education  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  her  deference  to  her  uncle's 
will,  muft  vindicate  her,  in  the  judgment  of  every 
impartial  perfon,  from  any  imputation  of  hlame 

•  on  that  account. 

This  grant,  by  which  Mary  beftowcd  the  in- 
heritance of  her  kingdom  upon  -Grangers,  was 
concealed  with  the  utrAoft  <iare  from  her  fubjedb^ 
They  fccm,'  however,  not.  to  have  been,  unac- 
quainted with  the  intention  of  the  French,  to 
overturn  the  fettlement  of  the  fuccQfllon  .in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Ghatclhcrault.  The  zeal,  with 
M^hich  the  Archbilbop  of  St*  Andrew's  pppoied 
lE^l  the  itieafurcs  of  th^  C^een  Regent^  evidently 
proceeded  from  the  fears  and  fufpicions  i>f  jhat 
prudent  prelate,  on  this  head  -f-* 

April  14,         The  marriage^  however,  was  celebrated  with 

^5S^'      '  great  pomp;  and  the  French,  who  had  hkherto 

affefted  to  draw  a  veil  over  their  defigns  upoh  Scot-^ 

land,  began  now  to  unfold  their  intentions  without 

•    anydifguife.     In  the  treaty  of  marriage,  the  de- 

4    *  Corps  Kplotnat.  com.  v.  21.  Keith,  73. 
•   f  About  this  time»  the  French  feefi^  to  have  had  fome  de« 
fign  of  reviving  the  Earl  of  Lennox's  pretetifions  to  the  fuc- 
ceiHon,  in  order  to  intinudate  and  alarm  the  Duke  o^Chatel-^ 
Jierault.  Haynes,  215.219.   Forbes's  Collect  vol.  i.  i  ^9. 
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puties  had  agreed  that  the  Da^iphip  ihould  apfume  B  o  e  ic 
the  name  of  King  of  Scotland.     This  they,  confi- 
dcrcd  only  ^  an  honorary  title j  hut. the  Freijch 
laboured  td  annex,  to  ic Xgmciblid privileges  and 
power.     They  infiftcd  that  the  Dauphin'*  title 
fhould  be  publicly  recognifcdj   that  the  Crown 
Matrimonial  fhould  be  conferred  upon  him  ^  and 
that  all  the  rights  pertainii^  to  t^e  hu/baad  of  a 
Queen  fhould  be  veiled  ip  his  perfon.     Ry  the 
laws  of  Scotland^  a  perfon  who  marrie4  an  heirefs 
kept  pofTeflTion  of  her  eftate  during  his  own  life,  if 
he  happened  to  furvive  hoc  and  the  children,  born 
of  the  marriage  *.    This  was  called  %h^  coMrt^fy  of 
Scotland.      The  French  aimed  at;  applying  this 
rule,  which  takes  place  in  private  inheritances, 
to  the  fucceffion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  feems 
to  be  implied  in  their  demand  of  the  Crpwn  Ma^ 
trimonialj  a  phrafe  peculiar  to  the  Soof tifh  hifto- 
rians,  and  which  they  have  negl^ecl  .to  eyplai^i 
As  the  French  had  reafon  to  expedl  difficulties  in 
carrying  through  this  meafure,  they  began  with 
founding  the  deputies  who  were  then  at  Paria. 
The  Englilh,  in  the  marriage-articlc^s  betwiicn 
their  Queen  and  Philip  of  Spain,  had  fct  an  exr 
ample  to  the  age,  of  that  prudent  jealoufy  and  re- 
fcrve,  with  which  a  foreigner  fhould  be  admitted 
fo  near  the  throne.     Full  of  the  fame  ideas,  the 
Scottifli  deputies  had,  in  their  oath -of  allegiance 
^      to  the  Dauphin,  exprcflcd  themfelyes  with  re- 
markable caution  f.     Their  anfwer  was  in  the 
fame  fpirit,  refpedful,  but  firm ;  and  difcovered 
a  fixed  refolution  df  confenting  to  nothing,  that 

♦  KegfMaj.  lib.  ii.  58.  f  .Kciih,  Appeud.  zo, 

tended 


Book  tended  to  introducfe'  any  alteration  in  the  order  of 
II.      furceffion  to  the  crown* 

Four  of  the  deputies  *  happdnihg  to  die  before 
they  returned  into  Scotland,  this  accident  was  uni- 
verfally  innputed  to  the  efFefts  of  poifon,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  given  them  by  the  cmiffa- 
ries  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  The  hiftorians  of  all  na- 
tions difcover  an  amazing  credulity  with  refpcft  to 
ftSries  of  this  kind,  which  are  fo  well  calculated 
to  pleafe  the  malignity  of  fome  men,  and  to  gra- 
tify the  love  of  the  marvellous  which  is  natural  to 
all,'that  in  every  age  they  have  been  fwallowed 
'  without  examination,   and  believed  contrary  to 

•  reafon.    No  wonder  the  Scots  Ihould  eafily  give 

credit  to  a  fufpicion,  which  received  fuch  ftrong 
colours  of  probability,  both  from  their  own  re- 
fentrpe;it,  and  from  the  known  character  of  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain,  fo  little  fcrupulous  about  the 
juftice  of  the  ends  which  they  purfued,  or  of  the 
means  which  they  employed.  For  the  honour  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  muft,  however,  be  obferved>  that  as 
we  can  difcover  no  motive,  which  could  induce 
any  man  to  perpetrate  fuch  a  crime,  fo  there  ap- 
pears no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  committed. 
But  the  Scots  of  that  age,  influenced  by  national 
animofities  and  prejudices,  were  incapable  of  ex- 
amining the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  with  calm- 
nefs,  or  of  judging  concerning  them  with  can- 
dour. All  parties  agreed  in  believing  the  French 
to  have  been  guilty  of  this  deteftable  aftion;  and 
it  is  obvious  how  much  this  tended  to  increafe 

♦  TheBifhop  of  Orkney,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  the  Earl  of 
Caflils^  and  Lord  Fleming. 

the 
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jthe  averfion  for  thetti^  which  was  growing  among  Book 
all  ranks  of  men.  11. 

IT  Notwith9Tandin6  the  cold  recqjtion  which  The  Ecgene 
their  propofal  concerning  the  Cr$^»  Matrimonial  u^rpwua" 
met  with  froni  the  Scottilh  deputies,  the  French  "'^"jrf 
ventured  to  nrtove  it  in  parliament.    The  partifans  Not.  19. 
of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  fufpicious  of  their  de- 
iigns  upon  the  fucceffion,  oppofed  it  with  great 
zeal.    But  a  party,  which  the  feeble  and  unfteady 
condud  of  their  leader  had  brought  under  much 
difreputation,  was  little  able  to  withftand  the  in* 
fluence  of  France,  and  the  addrds  of  the  Queen 
Regent,  feconded,  on  this  occafion,  by  all  the 
numerous  adherents  of  the  Reformation.     Be* 
fides,  that  artful  Princefs  dreifcd  out  the  French 
demands  in  a  lefs  offcnfive  garb,  and  threw  in  fb 
many  limitations,  as  feemed  to  render  them  of 
fmall  confequenee.      Thefe  either  deceived  the 
Scots>  or  removed  their  fcruples  :    and  in  com-        \ 
pliance  to  the  Queen,  they  paffed  an  aft,  confer-         1 
ring  the  Ctbwh  Matrimonial  on  the  Dauphin  i  and, 
with  the  fondeft  credulity,  trufted  to  the  frail  fe- 
curity  of  words  and  ftatutes,  agaiftft  thfe  danger- 
ous encroachments  of, power*. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Proteftahts,' with  the  Continue 
Queen  Regent,  in  promoting  a  meafure  fo  ac-  pr<^cftantt.* 

•  The  Aft  of  parliament  is  worded  with  the  utmoft  care, 
with  a  view  to  guard  againfl  any  breach  of  the  order  of  fuccef* 
fion.  But  the  Duke,  not  relying  on  this  alone,  entered  a  fo- 
lemn  protcftation  to  fecure  his  own  right.  Keith,  76.  It  is 
plain,  that  he  fufpefted  the  French  of  having  fome  intention 
to  fet  afide  his  right  of  fucceilion.;  and,  indeed^  if  they  had 
no  defign  of  that  kind,  the  eagernefs  with  which  they  urged 
ihdr  demand,  was  childifli, 

Vot.I^  M  ceptabic 
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Book  ceptable  to  France,  while  the  Popifh  clergy,  undtf 
II-  the  influence  of  the  Archbiftiop  of  St*  Andrew's^ 
oppofed  it  with  (o  much  violence*,  is  one  of 
thofe  fingular  circumftances^  in  the  conduft  of 
parties,  for  which  this  period  is  ib  remarkable. 
It  may  be  afcribed/  in  fome  degree,  to  the  dex- 
terous managerrient  of  the  Qgeen,  but  chiefly  to 
the  moderation  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  Re- 
formation. The  Proteftants  were,  by  this  timCi 
almoft  equal  to  the  Catholics,  both  in  power,  and 
in  number  i  and,  confcious  of  their  own  ftrengthj 
they  fubmitted  with  impatience  to  that  tyrannical 
authority,  with  which  the  ancient  laws  armed  the 
ecclefiaftics  againft  them.  They  longed  to  be 
exempted  from  this  oppreddve  jurifdidion^  and 
publicly  to  eAjoy  the  liberty  of  profeffing  thofe 
DpinionSi  and  of  exercifing  that  worlhip,  which 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  nation  deemed  to  be  found- 
ed  in  truth,  and.  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity. 
This  indulgence,  to  which  the  whole  weight  of 
prieftly  authority  was  oppofed^  there  were  only 
two  ways  of  obtaining^  Either  violence  muft  ex- 
tort it  fr6m  the  reluftant  Ijand  of  their  Sovereign, 
or  by  prudent  compliances  they  might  cxped  it 
from  her  favour,  or  her  gratitude.  The  former 
is  an  expedient  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  to 
which  no  nation  has  recourfe  fuddenly ;  and  fub- 
je6ts  feldom  venture  upon  refiftance,  which  is  their 
laft  remedy,  biit  in  cafes  df  extreme  neceffity. 
On  this  occafion  the  Hcformcrs  wifely  held  the 
oppofite  courfe,  and  by  their  zeal  in  forwarding 
the  Queen's  defignsi    they  hoped  to  merit  her 

f  Melr.  47.' 
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|irdt^aiori.  This  difpofition  the  Qjiecn  encouraged  Book; 
to  the  utmofti  and  amufeH  them  fo  artfully  with  H- 
many  ptbmifes^  and  &me  conceffions,  that^  by 
their  afllftance,  flie  iUrmounted  in  Parliannent  the 
force  of  a  nitidnali  and  perhaps  a  laudable  jea- 
ioufy^  which  would;  6th6rwi|ej  have  fwayed  with 
the  greabr  numbet. 

AKOTftfeR  cii-cumftaiice  contributed  fbmdwhat 
to  acquire  the  Regent  fuch  cohGderable  influence 
in  this  Parliament!  Iii  iScotland>  all  the  bifhop* 
Hcs,  and  thofe  abbeys  which  confei-red  a  title  to 
a  feat  ill  Pdriiament,  l^rerc  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown  *;  From  the  time  of  her  acceflion  to  the 
Regency,  the  Queen  liad  kept  in  her  own  hands 
almoft  all  thofe  which  became  vacant,  except  fuch 
ks  werei  to  the  great  difguft  of  the  nation,  be- 
llowed upon  foreigncl'Si  Among  thefe,  her  bro- 
ther the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  had  obtained  the 
abbeys  of  Kelfo  and  Mclrofsy  two  of  the  moft 
wealthy  foundations  in  the  kingdom r|".  By  this 
conduftj  (he  thinntd  the  ecclefiaftical  bench  J, 
which  iVas  lenrii-ely  under  the  influence  of  the 
Archbifliop  of  ^St.  Andrew's^  and  which,  by  its 
numbers  and  authority^  ufually  had  great  weight 
in  the  houfci  fo  as  to  render  any  oppofition  it 
could  give^  at  tha;  time>  of  little  cosfequence. 

The  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  James  Stewart  Prior 
of  St*  Andrew's,  one  the  mofl:  powerful,  and 
the  other  the  mofl:  popular  leader  of  the  Pro- 

•  Sec  Book  I.  f  Lcfly,  aoz. 

X  it  appears  from  the  rolls  of  t)iis  Parliament,  which  Lef?/ 
calls  a  very  fall  one,  that  only  fevcn  Bilhops  and  iixte^  Ali^ 
bott  were  prefcnt* 
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fi  o  o  K  teftants,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  Crown  and 

II-       other  cnfigns  of  royalty  to  the  Dauphin.     But 

from  this  they  were  divtrted  by  the  part  they 

were  called  to  aft,  in  a  more  intercfting  fcenCj 

which  now  begins  to  open. 

fJweedl^o  Before  we  turn  towards  this^  it  is  neceffary  to 
tb«  Crown  obferve,  that  on  the  17  th  of  November,  Mary  of 
*  England  finiftied  her  fhort,  and  inglorious  reign. 
Her  fifter  Elizabeth  took  pofleffion  of  the  throne 
without  oppofitldni  and  the  Proteftant  religion 
was,  once  more,  eftablilhcd  by  law  in  England. 
The  acceffion  of  a  Queen,  who,  under  very  dif- 
ficult circumftances,  had  given  ftrong  indications 
of  thofe  eminent  qualities,  which,  in  the  fequel, 
rendered  her  reign  fo  illuftrious,  attracted  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe.  Among  the  Scots,  both  psu'des 
obferved  her  fir  ft  motions  with  the  utmoft  concern, 
as  they  daiHy  fprefaw  that  fhe  would  not  remain 
long  an  indiiTerent  fpeftator  of  their  tranfaAions. 

Under  many  difcouragcrnents,  and  much  op- 
preflion,  the  Reformation  advanced  towards  a  full 
eftablilhment  in  Scotland.  All  the  low  country, 
the  moft  populous,  and,  at  that  time,  the  moft 
warlike  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  deeply  tin&ired 
with  the  Proteftant  opinions  j  and  if  the  fame  im- 
preffions  w*re  not  made  in  the  more  diftant  coun- 
ties, it  was  owing  to  no  want  of  the  fame  difpofi- 
tions  among  the  people,  but  to  the  fcarcity  of 
preachers,  whofe  moft  indefatigable  zeal  could 
not  fatisfy  the  avidity  of  thofe  who  defired  their 
inftrudions.  Among  a  people  bred  to  arms,  and 
fo  prone  to  mutiny  as  the  Scots  -,  and  in  an  age, 
when  religious  paffions  had  taken  fuch  ftrong  pof- 
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feffion  of  the  human  mind,  and  moved  and  agi-  Book 
tated  it  with  fo  much  violence,  the  peaceable  and      ■^^* 
regular  demeanor  of  fo- numerous  a  party  is  truly        "^ 
aftonifhingt    From  the  death  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ha- 
milton, the  fir  ft  who  fufFered  in  Scotland  for  the 
Froteftant  religion,  thirty  years  had  clapfed,  and 
during  fo  long  a  period,  no  violation  of  public 
order  or  tranquillity   had  proceeded  from  that 
fcft*;  and  though  roufed  and  irritated  by  the 
moft  cruel  exceffes  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  they 
did,    in  no  inftance,  tranfgrefs  thole  bounds  of 
dut/  which  the  law  prefcribes  to  fubjeds.     Bc- 
fides  the  prudence  of  their  own  leaders,  and  the 
proteftion  which  the  Queen  Regent,  from  poli- 
tical motives,  afforded  them,  the  moderation  of 
the  Archbilhop  of  Sf.  Andrew*?  eucouraged  this 
pacific  difpofition.     That  Prelate,  whofe  private 
lifecQtemporary  writers  tax  with  great  irregulari- 
ties f,  governed  the  church,  for  fome  years,  with 
a  temper  and  prudence  of  which  there  are  few  ex- 
amples in  that  age.     But  fome  time  before  the 
meeting  of  Jaft  Parliament,  the  Archbilhop  de- 
parted froEp  thofe  humane  n^axims,  by  which  he 
had  hitherto  regulated  his  condi^d  \  and  whether, 
in  fpite  to  the  Queen,  who  had  entered  into  fo 
clofe  an  unipn  with  the  Proteft^nts,  or  in  corp- 
pliance  with  the  importunities  of  his  clergy,  he  let 
Ipofe  all  the  rage  of  perfecution  againft  the  Re- 
formed i  fentenced  to  the  flames  an  aged,  prieft, 

•  The  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  was  occafioned  by  pri- 
vate revenge,  and  being  contrived  and  executed  by  fixteeii 
perfons  only,  cannot,  with  juftice,  be  imputed  to  the  whole 
Pxotcftant party.  f  K.nox,  Buchanan,  Keith,  208. 
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Book  who  had  been  cbnviftpd  of  embracing  the  Prq- 
II*      teftant  opinions  i  and  fummoned  feyeral  pthcrsj 
fufpefted  of  the  fam^  crime,  to  appear  before  a 
fynod  of  the  clergy,  which  was  foon  to  convene 
at  Edinburgh. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  horror  of  the  Pro- 
tcftants  at  this  unexpcfted  and  barbarous  execu- 
tion, but  the  zeal,  with  which  they  efpoufed  the 
defence  of  a  caufe,  that  now  fecmed  devoted  tQ 
deftruftion.   They  had  immediate  rccourfe  to  the 
Queen  Regent  j  and  as  her  fucccfs  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  then  about  to  meet,  depended 
on  their  concurrence,  ftie  not  only  fheltered  them 
from  the  impending  ftorm,  but  permittpd  them  the 
cxercife  of  their  religion,  with  more  freedom  than 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.     Unfatisfi^d  with  this 
precarious  tenure,  by  which  they  held  their  reli-r 
gious  liberty,  the  Proteftants  laboured  to  render 
their  pofleflion  pf  it  more  fecure  and  independent. 
With  this  view,  they  determined  to  petition  the 
Parliament  for  fomc  legal  proteftiqn,  againft  the 
exorbitant  and  oppreflive  jurifdiftion  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts,  which,  by  their  arbitrary  method 
of  proceeding,  founded  in  the  canon  law,  were  led 
to  fentences  the  moft  fhocking  to  humanity,  by 
maxims  the  moft  repugnant  to  juftice.     But  the 
Queen,  who  dreaded  the  efFefl  of  a  debate  on  this 
^elicatc  fubjcft,  which  could  not  fail  of  exciting 
high  and  dangerous  paflions,  prevailed  op  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party,  by  new  and  more  folemn  promifcs 
pf  her  protedion,  to  defift  from  any  application  to 
parliament,  where  their  numbers  and  influence 
^ould,  in  all  probability,  have  procured  them,  if 

not 
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not  the  entire  redrefs>  at  leaft  fome  mitigation  of  B  o  o  k 
their  grievances.  H. 

They  applied  to  another  aflembly,  to  a  convo- 
cation of  the  Popifh  clergy,  but  with  the  fame  ill ' 
fuccefs,  which  hath  always  attended  every  propofal 
for  reformation,  addreffed  to  that  order  of  men. 
To  abandon  ufurped  power,  to  renounce  lucrative 
error,  are  facrifices,  which  the  virtue  of  indivi- 
duals has,  on  fome  occafions,  offered  to  truths 
but  from  any  fociety  of  men,  no  fuch  effort  can 
be  expedbcd.  The  corruptions  of  a  fociety,  re- 
commended by  common  utility,  and  juftified  by 
tiniverfal  praftice,  are  viewed,  by  its  members, 
without  (hame,  or  horror  i  and  reformation  never 
proceeds  from  themfelvcs,  but  is  always  forced 
•upon  them  by  fome  foreign  hand.  Suitable  to  this 
unfeeling  and  inflexible  fpirit,  was  the  behaviour 
of  the  Convocation  in  tTie  prefent  conjunfturc. 
All  the  demands  of  the  Proteftants  were  rejeftcd 
with  contempt  j  and  the  Popifh  clergy,  far  from 
endeavouring,  by  any  prudent  conceffions,  to 
footh  and  to  reconcile  fuch  a  numerous  body,  af- 
fcrted  the  doftrines  of  their  church,  concerning 
fome  of  the  moft  exceptionable  articles,  with  aa 
ill-timed  rigour,  which  gave  new  ofl^ence  *. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  Convocation,  the  Pro- 
teftants firft  began  to  fufpeft  fome  change  in  the 
Regent's  difpofition  towards  them.  Though  join- 
ed with  them  for  many  years  by  intereft,  and 
united,  as  ?hey  conceived,  by  the  ftrongeft  ties 
of  aflreftion  and  of  gratitude,  Ihe  difcovered,  on 
thir  occafion,    evident  fymptoms,    not  only  of 

•  Keith,  81. 
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Book  coldnefS|  but  of  a  growing  difguft  and  averiion^ 
II*      In  order  to  account  for  this,  our  hiftorians  do,  little 
^         mote  than  produce  the  trite  obfervation$  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  profperity  to  alter  the  cha- 
rader,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart.    The  Qucen^ 
fay  they,    having  reached  the  utnmoft  point  to 
which  her  ambition  afpircd,  no  longer  prelervcd 
her  accuftomed  moderation,  but,  with  an  inlb- 
lence  ufual  to  the  fortunate,  looked  down  upoq 
tbgfe,  by  yrhofe  af&ftance  fhe  had  been  enabled  to 
rife  fo  high.     But  it  is  neither  in  the  depravity  of 
the  homan  heart,  nor  in  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Queen's  difpofition,  that  lyc  muft  fearch  for  the 
motfves  of  her  prefent  conduft,     Thcfe  were  dc-. 
rived  from  another,  and  a  more  remote  fourcc, 
which,  in  order  to  clear  the  fubfequent  tranfac-' 
tions,  we  Ihall  endeavour  to  open  with  fome  care. 
AmbUious        The  ambition  of  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  had 
pri^e°  of  *  been  no  lefs  fuccefsful,  than  daring  5  but  all  their 
Lorrain.      fchemes  wcrc  diilinguilhed  by  being  vaft  and  un- 
bounded.     Though  ftrangcrs  at  the  court  of 
France,  their  eminent  qualities  had  raifed  them, 
in  a  fhort  time,  to  an  height  pf  power,  fuperior    , 
to  that  of  all  other  fubjefts,  and  had  placed  them 
on  a  level  even  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  them- 
felves.    The  church,  the  army,  the  revenue,  were 
under  their  direftion.  Nothing  but  the  royal  dig-» 
nity  remained  unattained,  and  they  were  elevated 
to  a  near  alliance  y/^ith  it,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin.    In  order  to  gra-* 
tify  their  own  vanity,  and  to  render  their  niece 
riiore  worthy  the  heir  of  France,  they  fet  op  fopt 

her 
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her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  whkh  was  Book 
founded  on  pretences  not  unplaufible.  U. 

The  tragical  amours  and  marriages  of  Henry  15 ro, 
VIII.  are  known  to  all  the  world.    Moved  by  t|ie 
caprices  of  his  love,  or  of  fiis  refentment,  that  im- 
patient and  arbitrary  Monarch  had  divorced,  qr 
beheaded  four  of  the  fix  Queens,  whom  he  mar- 
ried.    In  order  to  gratify  him,  both  his  daughters 
had  been  declared  illegitimate  by  A<9:  of  Parlia- 
ment i  and  yet,  with  that  fantaftic  inconfiftence 
which  diftingui(hes  his  chara<^er,  he,  in  his  la(t 
will,  whereby  he  was  impowered  to  fettle  the  or- 
der of  fucceffion,  called  both  of  them  to  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  their  brother  Edward  j 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  paffing  by  the  pofterity  of 
his  eldeft  fifter  Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland,  he 
appointed  the  line  of  fucceffion  to  continue  in  the 
defcendants  of  his  younger  fifter,  the  Puchefs  of 
Suffolk, 

In  confequcnce  of  this  deftination,  the  validity 
whereof  was  admitted  by  the  Englilh,  but  never 
recognized  by  foreigners,  Mary  had  reigned  in 
'England  without  the  leaft  complaint  of  neigh- 
bouring Princes.  But  the  fame  caufes,  which  fa- 
cilitated her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  were  obftaclcs 
to  the  elevation  of  her  fifter  Elizabeth,  and  ren-» 
dered  her  poflcflion  of  it  precarious  and  infccure. 
Rome  trembled  for  the  Catholic  faith,  under  a 
Proteftant  Queen  of  fuch  eminent  abilities.  •  The 
fame  fuperftitious  fears  alarmed  the  court  of 
Spain.  And  France  beheld,  with  indignation,  a 
throne,  to  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  could  form 
fo  many  pretenfions,  occupied  by  a  rival,  whofe 
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Boor  birth»  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  Cacholicaj  ex« 
n<      eluded  her  from  any  legal  right  of  fucceilion^  The 
I  r  r  Q       impotent  hatred  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or  the  flow 
councils  of  Philip  JI.  would  have  produced  no  fud- 
den  or  formidable  efFed.     The  ardent  and  ixnpe* 
tuous  ambition  of  the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  who^  at 
that  time,  governed  the  court  of  France,  was  more 
They  per'     decifive,  and  more  to  be  dreaded.    Inftigated  by 
Jraffumr   them,  Henry,  foon  after  the  death  of  Mary,  per- 
Iwn'of*^   fuadcd  his  daughter-in-law,  and  her  huiband,  to 
P««i«J»      aflume  the  title  of  King  and  Queen  of  England. 
They  affected  to  publifli  this  to  all  Europe.  They 
ufed  that  ilyle  and  appellation  in  public  papers, 
fome  of  which  ftill  remain  *•    The  arms  of  Eng- 
land were  engraved  on  their  coin  and  plate,  and 
borne  by  them  on  all  occafionst    No  preparationsi 
however,  were  made  to  fupport  this  impolitic  and 
premature  claim,    Elizabeth  was  already  feated  on 
her  throne ;  (he  poflcffed  all  the  intrepidity  of  fpi- 
rit,  and  all  the  arts  of  policy,  whioh  were  neccffary 
for  maintaining  that  ftation.     England  was  grow- 
ing into  reputation  for  naval  power.     The  marine 
of  France  had  been  utterly  neglefted  j  and  Scot-r 
land  remained  the  only  avenue,  by  which  the  ter-f 
ReWvetc    ritories  of  Elizabeth  could  be  approached.   It  was 
\ZV  "^   on  that  fide,  therefore,  that  the  Princes  of  Lorrain 
•     determined  to  malce  their  attack  f ;  and,  by  ufing 
the  name  and  pretenfions  of  the  Scottilb  Queen, 
they  hoped  to  roufe  the  Englilh  Catholics^  formi- 
dable at  that  time  by  their  zeal  and  numbers,  and 
<?xa(perated  to  the  utmofl:  againft  Elizabeth,  on 

•  Anderf.  Diplom.  Scot.  No.  68  and  164. 
f  Forbes,  CoUeft.  i,  253.  277. 
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^^CQvnt  of  the  chafige  i^^hich  flie  had  made  in  tfie  B  o  o  s. 
siational  religion.  U* 

It  was  yain'to  cxpcft  the  affiftance  of  the  ScQtr  i  r  ro. 
ti(h  Proteftanci  to  dethrone  a  Queen>  whpni  all  laoi^erto 
Ilurope  cfteemed  the  guardian  and  defender  of  the  ft/J\o'thSfe 
irformed  faith.    To  break  the  power  and  reputa-  ^' ?^' 
tion  of  that  party  in  Scotlandi  becamp^  for  this  ^w!U^^ 
reafon>  a  neceffary  ftep  toward^  the  invafion  of 
^gland.    With  this  %hp  Princes  of  Lorrain  re* 
folved  to  open  their  fcheme«    i^nd  as  perfecutioq 
iRras  the  only  method  fqr  fupprefling  religious  opi- 
nions, known  in  that  age>  or  didated  by  the  de^ 
fpotic  and  fanguinary  fpirit  of  the  Romifh  fuper-i 
itition,  this,  in  its  tjtmqft  violence,  they  detcr- 
inined  to  employ^    The  Earl  of  Argyll,  the  priof , 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party^ 
vrere  marked  out  by  them  for  Jmniedia^e  deftruc- 
tion  *  5   and  they  hoped,  by  punifhing  them,  tq 
intimidate  their  followers.     Inftruftjons  for  this 
purpofe  were  fent  from  France  to  the  Queen  Rer 
gent.    That  humane  and  fagacious  Princcfs  con- 
demned a  meafure,  which  was  equally  violent 
and  impolitic.   ^7  long  relidence  in  Scotland,  ihe 
had  become  acc^uainted  with  the  eager  and  impa- 
tient temper  of  the  nation  5   fhe  well  knew  the 
power,  the  number,  and  popularity  of  the  Pro- 
ieitant  leaders  |  and  had  been  a  witnefs  to  the  in- 
trepid and  unconquerable  refolution  which  reli- 
gious fervour  could  infpire.     What,  then,  could 
be  gained  by  roufingthis  dangerous  fpirit,  whichjj 
hitherto,  all  the  arts  of  policy  had  fcarce  be^ 
?iblc  to  reftrain  ?   If  it  once  broke  loofe,  the  au- 

f  Forbes,  i.  152, 
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Book  th6rit^  of  a  Regent  would  be  litde  capable  to 
fubduc,  or  even  to  moderate  its  rage.    And  ifi  in 
order  to  quell  it,  foreign  forces  were  called  in, 
thijs  y7pul4  give  the  alarm  to  the  whole  nation, 
irritated  already  at  the  exceflivc  power  which  the 
French  pofleiTed  in  the  kingdom,  and  fufpicious 
of  all  their  defigns.     Amidft  the  (hock  which  this 
iTiight  occalion^  far  from  hoping  to  exterminate 
the  Proteftant  doftrine,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  eftablilhed  church  were  not 
ftakcn,  and  perhaps  overturned  from  the  founda- 
tion.    Thefe  prudent  remonftrances  made  no  im- 
preflion  on  her  brothers;  precipitant,  but  inflexi- 
ble in  all  their  refolutions,  they  infifted  on  the 
full  and  rigorous  execution  of  their  plan.    Mary, 
paflionately  devoted  to  the  intercft  of  France,  and 
ready,  on  all  occafions,  to  facrificc  her  own  opi- 
nions to  the  inclinations  of  her  brothers,  prepared 
to  execute  their  commands  with   implicit  fub- 
miffion  *  i    and,  contrary  to  her  own  judgment, 
and  to  all  the  rules  of  found  policy,  (he  became 
the  inftrument  of  exciting  civil  commotions  in 
Scotland,  which  ended  with  the  ruin  of  the  French 
power,  an4  of  the  Popi(h  religion  in  that  king^ 
dom. 
The  Regent      From  the  time  of  the  Queen's  competition  for 
c!ii!dua '     the  Regency  with  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the 
J^'lhe  Pro?   Popifl^  clergy,  under  the  direftion  of  the  Arch- 
teftgfiti.       bilhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  fet  themfelves  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  her  meafures.    Her  firft  ftep  toward 
tl\p  execution  of  her  new  fcheme,  was  to  regain 
their  favour.     Nor  was  this  reconcilement  a  mat-* 

*  Melv.  48.    Mem.  de  CafUenaU|  ap.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  446. 

tcr 
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tcr  of  difficulty.    The  Popifh:'  ecclcfiaftics,  fcpi-  Book 
rated  from  the  reft  of  mankind  by  the  law.  of  cc-       II- 
libacy,  the  Ixddeft  and  rhoft  fuccefsfal  invention        " 
of  human. policy}  and  combined  aiitong  them-   ^ 
felves  in  the  clofeft  andimoil:  facred  union  1.. have 
been  accuftomcd,  in  every  age,  to  facrifiice  all 
private  and  particular  paffions  to  the.  dignity  and 
intereftof  their  ordec  'Delighted,  pnthbocca- 
fion,  with  the  profpeft  of  triumphing  ov^  a  &q- 
tion,  whofe  encroachments  they  had  long. dread-         ^   ^, 
ed,  and  apimated.with  the  hopes  of  re-ellabjifli- 
ing  their  declining  grandeur  on  a  firmer  ,bafis  5   - 
they,  at  once,  cancelled  the  memory  of  pal  in-  ' 

juries,  and  engaged  to^fecond  the  Queen  in  all 
her  attempts  to  check  the  progrcls  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Queen,  being  fecure  of  their  aC- 
fiftance,  openly  approved  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Convocation,,  by  which  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
fomiers  were  conaemnedj,  and  at  the  fame  time 
Itie  iffued  a  proclamation,  ienjoining  all  perfons  to 
obferve  the  approaching  feftival  of  Eafter  accord-* 
ing  to  the  Romifli  ritual/ 

As  it  was  no  longer .  poflible  to  miftake  the 
Queen's  intentions,  the  Proteftants,  who  faw  the 
danger  approach,  in  order  to  avert  it,  employed 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Sir  K(ugh  Campbell 
of  Loudon^  to  expoftulate  with  her  concerning 
this  change  towards  feverity,  which  their  fomier 
fervices  had  fo  little  nacritcd,  and  which  her  re- 
iterated promifes  gave  thenp  no  rcafon  to  expeft. 
She,  without  difguife  or  apology,  avowed  to  them 
her  refolution  of  extirpating  the  Reformed  religion  • 
.  out  of  the  kingdom.    And,  upon  their  urging 

her 
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B  o  o  ic  her  former  engagements^  with  ^  uncourtlyj  but 
II*      honeft  bbldnei$i  ffac  fo  far.  fo^ot  Ker  uftial  mo- 
V-^^^  deration,  as  to  titter  a  feniimentj  which^  however 
apt  thole  of  rdyal  cotidition  may  be  t6  oltcftain  hy 
prudence  fhould  teach  them  to  cohceai  as  much 
^  pofiible;     ^^  The  promifei  of  E^rincesj  fays  (he, 
ought  ndt  to  be  to(o  cartfuUy  remiembered,  nor 
the  perforriiante  of  them  eiafUfdi  unlefs  it  fuics 
their  oiffA  cortrenicncy.** 
Summont         The  indignation^  whicfi  betrayed  the  Queen 
pi^en  to  into  this  ra(h  6xprellidni  was  nothing  in  comparilbn 
fynh^    of  that  with  li^hich  (he  was  animated;  upon  hearing 
that  the  public  cxercifc  6f  the  Reformed  Hcligion 
had  been  introduced  irito  the  town  of  Perth.    At 
once>  ihe  threw  bflf  the  mafk,  and  commanded  all 
the  Proteftaiit  preachers  in  the  kingdom  to'  be  fum- 
moned  to  i  court  of  jiiftice,  which  was  to  be  held 
at  Stirling  on  the!  tenth  of  May.   The  P^roteftants; 
who,  from  their  unionj  beganj  about  this  time,  to 
be  diftingtiiftied  by  the  liaittc  of  the  Goi^ckEGA- 
TiON,  were  alarrtifedi  but  riot  intimidated  by  this 
danger  I   and  inllantly  fefolred  n6t  to  abandon 
the  men,  to  Whom  they  were  xridebted  for  the  moft 
taliiable  of  all  blellings^  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
At  that  timei  there  prevailed  in  Scotland^  vntb 
fefpeift  to  criminal  trials>  a  cdftom^  introduced^  at 
firft,  by  the  iiiftitutiohs  of  Tainraiage  and  clanfliip, 
and  toleratedi  afterwards,  under  a  feeWe  govern- 
ment ;  -any  perfoii  accufcd  of  a  crime  was  accom* 
panied  to  the  plate  of  triil  by  z  retinue  of  his 
friends  and  adherents,  aflembled  for  that  purpofc 
*   from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.     Authorifed 
by  this  ancient  prafbicCj  the  Reformed  convened, 
8  in 
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in  great  numbers^  to  attend  their  pallors  to  Stir-  Book 
Xitkg.     The  Queen  dreaded  their  approach  with  a      H. 
TLT^in  fo  numerous,  though  unarmed  i  and  in  order  j  ^  r  g^  ^ 
CO  prevent  them  from  advancing,  (he  empowered 
John  Erfkinc  of  Dun,  a  perfon  of  eminent  autho- 
rity with  the  party,  to  promife,  in  her  name,  that 
Ibe  would  put  a  ftop  to  the  intended  trial,  on  con- 
viition  the  preachers  and  their  retinue  advanced  no 
nearer  to  Stirling.  Erfkine,  being  convinced  him« 
felf  of  the  Queen's  fincerity,  fervcd  her  with  the 
titmoft  zcsJ*     And  the  Proteftants,  averfe  from 
j)roceeding  to  any  aft  of  violence,  liftened  with 
pleafure  to  fo  pacific  a  propofition.    The  preach- 
ers, with  a  few  leaders  of  the  party,  remained  at 
Perth  i  the  multitude,  which  had  gathered  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  difperfed,  and  re- 
tired to  their  own  habitations. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  folemn  promife,  the  B«tkf  a 
Queen,  on  the  tenth  of^May,  proceeded  to  call  whkh*they 
tp  tri^l  the  perfons  who  had  been  fummoned,  and 
upon  their  non-appearance,  the  rigour  of  juftlce 
took  place,  and  they  were  pronpunced  outlaws. 
By  this^ignoble  artifice,  fo  incompatible  with  real 
dignity>  and  fo  inconfiftent  Tifrith  that  integrity 
which  fhould  prevail  in  •  all  tranfaftions  between 
Sovereigns  and  their  fubjefts,  the  Q^jecn  forfeited 
the  efteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  nation^ 
TThe  Proteftants^  fhocked  no  lefs  at  the  indecency 
with  which  Ihe  violated  the  public  faith,  than  at 
the  danger  which  threatened  themfelves,  prepared 
boldly  for  their  own  defence.  Erikine,  enraged 
at  having  been  made  the  inftrument  for  deceiving* 
his  party^  inftantly  abandoned  Stirling,  and  re- 
pairing 
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Boor  |>airing  to  Ferth^  added  to  the  zeal  of  his  ifib-* 
!!•       ciates,  by  his  reprefentadons  of  the  Queen's  in* 
JT^*"**  flexible  refolution  to  fijppfefs  their  religion. 
Thii  occi-        The  popular  rhetoric  of  Knox  powerfully  fc- 
fiir«a?oo "  conded  his  reprcfentations :  He  having  been  car- 
»t  Perth,     ricd  a  prifoner  into  France,  together  with  the 
other  perfoAs  taken  in  the  CafUe  of  St.  Andrew's, 
foon  made  his  efcape  out  of  that  country;  and 
jrefiding  fometimes  in  England,    fometimcs  in 
Scotland,  h.ad,  at  lad,  been  driven  out  of  both 
kingdoms  by  the  rage  of  the  Fopifli  clergy,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Geneva.    Thence  he  was 
called  by  the  leaders  of  the  Froteftants  in  Scot- 
land s    andj   in  compliance  with  their  folicita- 
tions,  he  fet  out  for  his  native  country,  where 
he  arrived  a  few  days  before  the  trial  appointed 
at  Stirling.    He  hurried  inftantly  to  Perth,  to 
Ihare  with  his  brethren  in  the  common  danger, 
or  to  aflift  them  in  pfromotiftg   the   common 
caufe.    While  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment, 
which  the  Queen's  pcrfidioufnefs  and  their  own 
danger  occafioned,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
by  a  vehement  harangue  againft  idolatry,   in- 
flamed the  multitude  with  the  utmoft  rage.    The 
indifcretibn  of  a  priefl:,  who,  immediately  after 
Knox's  fermon,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  mafs, 
and  began  to  decorate  the  altar  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  precipitated  them  into  immediate  aftion. 
With  tumultuary,  but  irrefiftible  violence,  they 
fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city,  overturned 
the  altars,  defaced  the  piftures,  broke  in  pieces 
■  the  images  J    and  proceeding  next  to  the  mo- 
nafteries,  they,  in  a  few  hours>  laid  thofe  fump- 
-  J  tuous 
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tuous  fabrics  almoft  level  with  the  ground.   This  B  o  o  1^ 
riotous  infurreftion  was  not  the  cffeft  of  any  con-       *!• 
cert,  or  previous  deliberation :  Cenfured  by  the    j^^g^ 
k-eformed  preachers,  and  publicly  condemned  by 
the  pcrfons  of  moft  power  and  credit  with  the 
party,  it  muft  be  regarded  merely  at  an  accidental 
ieruption  of  popular  rage  *k 

But  to  the  Queen  herfelf,  thefe  proceedings  ^Jj*^J,^/*°* 
appeared  in  a  very  different  light.  Befides  their  *B»«nft 
manifeft  contempt  for  her  authority,  the  Proteft- 
ants  had  violated  every  thing  in  religion  which 
Ihe  efteemed  venerable  or  holy;  and  on  bbth 
thefe  accounts,  fhe  determined  to  inflid  the  fe- 
vereft  vengeance  on  the  whole  party*  She  had 
already  drawn  the  troops  in  French  pay  to  Stir- 
ling; with  thefe,  ind  what  Scottifli  forces  fhe 
could  levy  pf  a  fudden,  fhe  marched  diredtly  to 
Perth>  in  hopes  of  furjprifmg  the  Proteftant  lead- 
ers before  they  could  afTemWe  their  followers, 
whom,  out  of  confidence  in  her  difingenuous  prd- 
mifcs,  they  had  been  rafhly  induced  to  difmift* 
Intelligence  of  thefe  preparations  and  menaces 
was  foon  conveyed  to  Perth.  The  Proteflants 
wo^d,  gladly,  have  foothed  the  Queen,  by  ad- 
drefTes  both  to  herfelf,  and  to  the  perfons  of  great- 
eft  credit  in  her  court;  but  finding  her  inexorable,  . 
they,  with  great  vigour,  took  meafures  for  their 
own  defence.  Their  adherents,  animated  with 
zeal  for  religion,  and  eager  to  expofe  themfelves 
in  lb  good  a  caufe,  flocked  in  fuch  numbers  to 
Perth,  that  they  not  only  fecured  the  town  from 
danger,  but,  within  a  few. days,  were  in  a  con* 

•  Knox,  Hift.  127,  12^. 
Vol.  I.  N  dition 
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Book  dition  to  take  the  fields  and  to  face  the  Queeo^ 
n»  who  advanced  with  an  army  7000  ftrong. 
J  5^Q^  Neither  party,  however,  was  impatient  to  en- 
gage. The  Queen  dreaded  the  event  of  a  battle 
with  men,  whom  the  fervour  of  religion  raifed 
above  the  fenfe  of  fear,  or  of  danger.  The  Pro- 
teftants  beheld  with  regret  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  the 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  fome  other  eminent 
perfons  of  their  party,  ftill  adhering  to  the  Queen; 
and  deftitutc  of  their  aid  and  counfel,  declined 
hazarding  an  action,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  which 
might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  their  caufe.  The 
profpeft  of  an  accommodation  was  for  thefe  rea- 
fons  highly  acceptable  to  both  fides  ;  Argyll  and 
the  Prior,  who  were  the  Queen's  commiffioners 
for  condufting  the  negociation,  feem  to  have  been 
fincercly  defirous  of  reconciling  the  contending 
factions  j  and  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  arriving  un- 
expeftedly  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the 
Congregation,  augmented  the  Queen's  eagcniefs 

^J^^^J^  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded, 
in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  both  armies  Ihould 
be  difbanded,  and  the  gates  of  Perth  fet  open  to 
the  Queen ,  that  indemnity  fliould  be  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  to  all  others 
concerned  in  the  late  infurredion  ;  that  no  French 
garrifon  fliould  be  left  in  Perth,  and  no  French 
foldier  fliould  approach  within  three  miles  of  that 
place  J  and  that  a  Parliament  fliould  immediately 
be  held,  in  order  to  compofe  whatever  differences 
might  ftill  remain  *. 

•  Keith,  89. 

The 
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The  Leaders  of  the  Congregation,  diftruftful  Book 
of  the  Queen's  fincerity,  and  fenfible  that  con-       H- 
cefiions,  flowing  not  from  inclination,  but  extorted  '  _~"~ 
by  the  neceflity  of  her  affairs,  could  not  long  re-  Maj  ag- 
main  in  force,  entered  into  a  new  aflbciation,  by 
which  they  bound  themfelves,  on  the  firft  infringe- 
ment of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  in  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  danger  to  their  religion,  to  re-affemble  ' 
their  followers,  and  to  take  arms  in  defence  of 
what  they  efteemed  the  caufe  of  God,  and  of  their 
country  \ 

The  Qljeeni  by  her  condufts  demonftrated  Bmfc^n  b^ 
thefe  precautions  to  be  the  refult  of  no  groundlcfs 
or  unneceflary  fear.  No  fooner  were  the  Proteft- 
ant  forces  difmifled,  than  flic  broke  every  article 
in  the  treaty.  She  introduced  French  troops  into 
Perth,  fined  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  baniflied 
others,  removed  the  Magiftrates  out  of  office,  and, 
on  her  retiring  to  Stirling,  flic  left  behind  her  a 
garrifon  of  600  men,  with  orders  to  allow  the  ex* 
crcife  of  no  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. The  fituation  of  Perth,  a  place  at  that 
time  of  fomc  ftrength,  and  a  town  the  mofl:  pro- 
per of  any  in  the  kingdom  for  the  ftation  of  a 
garrifon,  fcems  to  have  allured  the  Queen  to  this 
unjuftifiable,  and  ill-judged  breach  of  public  faith; 
which  flie  endeavoured  to  colour,  by  alleging 
that  the  body  of  men  left  at  Perth  was  entirely 
compofed  of  native  Scots,  though  kept  in  pay  by 
the  King  of  France. 

The  Queen's  fcheme  began  gradually  to  unfold; 
it  was  now  apparent,  that  not  only  the  religion,  but 

•  Knox,  138. 
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Book  thclibcrties  of  the  kingdom  were  threatened;  and 
W*  ^  that  the  French  troops  were  to  be  employed  as  in- 
ftruments  for  fubduing  the  Scots,  and  wreathing 
the  yoke  about  their  necks.  Martial  as  the  genius 
of  the  Scots  then  was,  the  poverty  of  their  coun- 
try made  it  impoflible  to  keep  their  armies  long 
aflembled  j  and  even  a  very  fmall  body  of  regular 
troops  might  have  proved  formidable  to  the  na- 
tion, though  coniifling  wholly  of  foldiers.  But, 
what  number  of  French  forces  were  then  in  Scot-* 
land,  at  what  times,  and  under  what  pretexts  they 
returned,  after  having  left  the  kingdom  in  1550, 
we  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  determine.  Co- 
temporary  hiftorians  often  feleft,  with  little  judg- 
ment, the  circumftances  which  they  tranfmit  to 
pofterity ;  and  with  refpeft  to  matters  of  the  great- 
eft  curiofity  and  importance,  leave  fuccceding  ages 
altogether  in  the  dark.  We.may  conjedture  how- 
ever, from  fpme  paflages  in  Buchanan,  that  the 
French  and  Scots  in  French  pay  amounted  at  Icaft 
to  3000  men,  under  the  command  of  Monf. 
D'Oyfel,  a  creature  of  the  houfe  of  Guife;  and 
they  were  foon  augmented  to  a  much  more  for- 
midable number. 

The  Queen  encouraged  by  having  fo  confidcr- 
able  a  body  of  well-difciplined  troops  at  her  com- 
mand, and  inftigated  by  the  violent  counfels  of 
D'Oyfel,  had  ventured,  as  we  have  obferved,  to' 
violate  the  treaty  of  Perth,  and,  by  that  rafli  ac- 
tion, once  more  threw  the  nation  into  the  moft 
teftaott..     dangerous  convulfions*     The  Earl  of  Argyll  and 
R»m^ttke    •  pf Jqj.  q{  St,  Andrew's  inftantly  defcrtcd  a  court, 
where  faith  and  honour  feemed  to  them  to  be  no 
8  longer 
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longer  regarded.  The  Barons  from  the  neigh-  Book 
bouring  counties  repaired  to  them,  the  preachers  I^* 
roufed  the  people  to  arms,  and  wherever  they 
came,  the  fame  violent  operations,  which  accident 
had  occafioned  at  Perth,  were  now  encouraged 
out  of  policy.  The  enraged  multitude  was  let 
loofe,  and  churches  and  monafteries,  the  mo- 
numents of  eccleliaftic  pride  and  luxury,  were  fa-« 
crificed  to  their  zeal. 

In  order  to  check  their  career,  the  Queen, 
without  lofing  a  moment,  put  her  troops  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  Congregation  got  tht 
ftart,  once  more,  of  her  vigilance  and  aftivity. 
In  that  warlike  age,  when  all  men  were  accuftom- 
cd  to  arms,  and  on  the  leaft  profpedt  of  danger 
were  ready  to  run  to  them,  the  leaders  of  th^ 
Proteftants  found  no  difficulty  to  raife  an  army. 
Though  they  ftt  out  from  St.  Andrew's  with  a 
flender  train  of  an  hundred  horfe,  crowds  flocked 
to  their  ftandards  from  every  corner  of  the  country 
through  which  they  marched ;  and  before  they 
reached  Falkland,  a  village  only  ten  miles  diftant, 
they  were  able  to  meet  the  Queen  with  fuperior 
force  *. 

The  Queen,  furprifed  at  the  approach  of  fo 
formidable  a  body,  which  was  drawn  up  by  its 
leaders  in  fuch  a  manner  as  added  greatly  in  api 
pearance  to  its  numbers,  had  again  recourfc  to  ne- 
gociation.  She  found,  however,  that  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  their  zeal  for  which 
had  at  firft  roufed  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation 
tQ  take  arms,  was  not  the  only  objeft  they  had  now 
*  JCriox-,  141. 

N  3  in 
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Book  in  view.  They  were  animated  with  the  warmdi 
W-  love  of  civil  liberty,  which  they  conceived  to  be  in 
J  g  jQ^  imminent  danger  from  the  attempts  of  the  French 
forces;  and  thefe  two  paOions  mingling,  added  re- 
They  aim  at  ciprocally  to  cach  other's  ftrength.  Together  with 
civil  as  well  more  enlarged  notions  in  religion^the  Reformation 
iricTan«Ii!  filled  the  human  mind  with  more  liberal  and  ge- 
nerous fentiments  concerning  civil  government. 
The  genius  of  Popery  is  extremely  favourable  to 
the  power  of  Princes.  The  implicit  fubmiflion  to 
all  her  decrees,  which  is  exacted  by  the  Romifh 
Church,  prepares  and  breaks  the  mind  for  political 
fervitudc;  and  the  doftrincs  of  the  Reformers,  by 
overturning  the  cftablilhed  fyftem  of  fuperftition, 
yreakened  the  firmeft  foundations  of  civil  tyranny. 
That  bold  fpirit  pf  inquiry,  whiph  led  men  to  reject 
theological  errors,  accompanied  them  in  other  fci- 
pnccs,  and  difcoyered  every  where  the  fame  manly 
zeal  for  truth.  A  new  ftudy  introduced  at  the  fame 
time,  added  greater  force  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty. 
Men  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  who  defcribed  cxquifite  models  of  free  go*- 
vcrnment,  far  fuperior  to  the  inaccurate  and  oppref- 
five  fyftem  eftabliflied  by  the  feudal  law;  and  pro- 
duced fuch  illuftrious  examples  of  public  virtue,  as 
wonderfully  fuited  both  the  circumftances  and  fpi- 
rit of  that  age.  Many,  among  the  moft  eminent 
Reformers,  were  themfelvcs  confiderable  matters  in 
ancient  learning;  and  all  of  them  eagerly  adopted 
the  maxims  and  fpirit  of  the  ancients,  with  regard 
to  government*.    The  moft  ardent  love  of  liberty 

accom- 

f  The  exceffive  admiration  of  ancient  policy  was  the  occafion 
pf  KnQ^f's  ^a^nous  book  concpnipg  the  Government  tf  ^9men$ 

whcfciu, 
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accompanied  the  Proteftant  religion  throughout  all  B  o  o  k 
its  progrefs ;  and  wherever  it  was  embraced,  it  H- 
roufed  an  independent  fpirit,  which  rendered  men 
attentive  to  their  privileges  as  fubjefts,  and  jealous 
of  the  encroachments  of  their  fovereigns,  Knox, 
and  the  other  preachers  of  the  Reformation,  infufcd 
generous  fentiments  concerning  government  into 
the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  theScottilh  barons, 
naturally  free  and  bold,  were  prompted  to  aflert 
their  rights  with  more  freedom  and  boldnefs  than 
ever,  Inftead  of  obeying  the  Queen  Regent,  who 
had  enjoined  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they 
demanded  not  only  the  redrefs  of  their  religious 
grievances,  but,  as  a  preliminary  toward  fettling 
the  nation,  and  fecuring  its  liberties,  required  the 
immediate  expulfion  of  the  French  troops  out  of 
Scotland.  It  was  not  in  the  Queen's  power  to  make 
fo  important  a  conceflion  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  French  Monarch  j  and  a§  Ibme  time  was  rci- 
quifite  in  order  to  obtain  that,  flie  hoped,  during 
this  interval,  to  receive  fuch  reinforcements  from 
France,  as  would  infure  the  accomplilhment  of 
that  defign,  which  (he  had  twice  attempted  with 
unequal  ftrength.  Mean  while,  (he  agreed  to  a  cef-  Joac  13. 
fation  of  arms  for  eight  days,  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  thefe,  engaged  to  tranfport  the  French 

wherein,  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  legiilators, 
which  modern  experience  has  proved  to  be  ill  founded,  he  pro- 
nounccs  the  elevation  of  women  to  the  fupreme  authority,  to 
be  utterly  deftrndlive  of  good  government.  His  principles,  au- 
tborities,  and  examples  were  all  drawn  from  ancient  writers. 
The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  Buchanan's 
Dialogue,  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  It  is  founded  not  on  tho 
maxims  of  feudal,  but  of  ancient  government.    . 

K  4  troops 
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B  o  o  ^  troQps  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Forth  j  arjd  to  fend 
II.  eortimiffioMrs  tQ  St.  Andrew's,  who  Ihould  labour 
to  bring  all  differences  tq  an  accommodation.  As 
ihe  hoped,  by  means  of  the  French  troops^  to  ovcr-r 
awe  the  Proteftants  in  the  fouthcrn  counties,  the 
former  article  in  the  treaty  was  punftually  ex- 
ecuted J  the  latter  having  been  inferted  merely  to 
amufe  the  Congregatiop,  was  no  longer  remem-r 
bcred. 
A  Afcond  3v  thcfe  reiterated  and  wanton  inftances  of  per- 

u^c^l  ''**'"  fidy,  the  Queen  loft  all  credit  with  her  adverfaries ; 
and  no  fafcty  appearing  in  any  other  courie,  they 
again  took  arm^  with  more  inflamed  refentment, 
and  with  bolder  and  more  extenfive  views.  The 
removing  of  the  French  forces  had  laid  open  to 
them  all  the  country  fituated  between  Forth  and 
Tay.  The  inhabitants  of  Perth  alone  remaining 
fubjefted  to  the  infolcncc  and  exaftions  of  the  gar- 
rifon  whjch  the  Queen  had  left  tliere,  implored 
the  afliftance  of  the  Congregation  for  their  relief. 
Thither  they  niarchcd,  and  having,  without  cflFeft^ 
required  the  Queen  to  evacuate  the  tow«  in  terms 
of  the  former  treaty^  they  prepared  to  befiege  it  in 
form.  The  Queen  employed  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
jind  Lord  Erfkinc  to  divert  thicm  from  this  enterr 
prife.  But  her  wqnted  artifices  were  now  of  no 
gvail  J  repeated  fo  often,  they  could  deceive  no  lon- 
ger; and  without  liftening  to  her  offers,  the  Pro- 
teftants ppfitinued  the  fiege,  and  foon  obliged  the 
garriibn  to  papitulate. 

After  the  lofs  of  Perth,  the  Queen  endeavour- 
ed tp  feize  Stirling,  a  place  of  fome  ftrength,  and^ 
^pm  ifs  command  of  the  only  bridge  over  the 

Forth, 
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Forth,  of  great  importance.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Book 
Congregation,  having  intelligence  of  her  defign,      U* 
prevented  the  execution  of  it,  by  an  hafty  march      ^ 
thither  with  part  of  their  forces.     The  inhabitr  Rtp,d 
ants,    heartily  attached  to  the  caufe,  fet  open  to  }u!cefsorfh« 
them  the  gates  of  their  town^     Thence  they  ad-  p«>«»^wi^* 
vanced,  with  the  fame  rapidity,   towards  Edin? 
burgh,  which  the  Queen,  on  their  approach,  aban-- 
doned  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Dunbar. 

The  Proteftant  army,  wherever  it  came,  kin- 
dled, or  fpread  the  ardour  of  Reformation,  and  the 
utmoft  exceffes  of  violence  were  committed  upon 
churches  and  monafteries.  The  former  were  fpoiled 
of  every  decoration,  which  was  then  efteemcd  fa-f 
credj  the  latter  were  laid  ia  ruins.    We  are  apt,  at 
this  difta|\ce  of  time,  to  condemn  the  furious  zeal 
of  the  Reformers,  and  to  regret  the  overthrow  of 
fo  many  ftatcly  fabrics,  the  monuments  of  our  an- 
ceftors  magnificence,  and  among  the  nobleft  orna- 
ments of  the  kingdom.     But  amidft  the  violence 
of  a  Reformation,  carried  on  in  oppofition  to  legal 
authority,  fome  irregularities  were  unavoidable  i 
and  perhaps  no  one  could  have  been  permitted 
more  proper  to  allure  and  intereft  the  multitude, 
or  more  fatal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  eftablifhed 
church.    However  abfurd  and  ill-founded  the  fpe- 
culative  errors  of  Popery  may  be,  fome  inquiry 
and  attention  are   requifite  towards  difcovering 
thern.     The  abufes  and  corruptions,  which  had 
crept  into  fhe  public  worfhip  of  that  church,  lay 
more  open  j:q  obfervation,    and  by  ftriking  the 
fenfes,    excited  more  univerfal  difguft.     Under 
the  long  reign  9f  Heathen ifm^  fuperftition  feems 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  have  cxhauftcd  its  talent  of  invention,  lb  that 
11-       when  a  fuperftitious  fpirit  feized  Chrittians,  they 

\^Iq     were  obliged  to  imitate  the  Heathens  in  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  their  ceremonies,  and  to  bor- 
row from  them  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of 
their  temples.     To  the  pure  and  fimple  worfliip 
of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  there  fucceedcd  a  (pe- 
cies  of  fplendid  idolatry,  nearly  refembling  thofc 
pagan  originals,  whence  it  had  been  copied.    The 
contrariety  of  fuch  obfervances,   to  the  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity,    was  almoft  the  firft  thing,   in  the 
Romifh  fyftem,  which  awakened  the  indignation 
of  the  Reformers,  who,  applying  to  thefc  the  dc- 
.     nunciations  in  the  Old  Teftament  againft  idolatry, 
imagined  that  they  could  not  endeavour  at  fup- 
prcfling  them  with  too  much  zeaL    No  tafk  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  multitude,  than  to  over- 
turn thofe  feats  of  fuperftition ;    they  ran  with 
emulation  to  perform  it,  and  happy  was  the  man 
whofe  hand  was  moft  adventurous  and  fucccfsful 
in  executing  a  work  efteemed  fo  pious.     Nor  did 
their  leaders  labour  to  retrain  this  impetuous  fpi- 
rit of  Reformation.     Irregular  and  violent  as  its 
fallies  were,  they  tended  dircftly  to  that  end  which 
they  had  in  viewj    for,  by  demolifhing  the  mo- 
nafteries  throughout  the  kingdom,    and  fetting 
at  liberty  their  wretched  inhabitants,  they  hoped 
to  render  it  impoflible  ever  to  rebuild  the  one,  or 
to  re-aflemble  the  other. 

But  amidft  thefe  irregular  proceedings,  a  cir- 
cumftance,  which  does  honour  to  the  conduA  and 
humanity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation, 
4cfcrves  notice.     They  fo  far  reftrained  the*  rage 

of 
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of  their  followers,  and  were  able  fo  to  temper  Book 
their  heat  and  zeal,  that  few  of  the  Roman  Ca-       H- 
tholics  were  expofed  to  any  perfonal  infult,  and  TTcq 
not  a  fingle  man  fuflfered  death  *• 

At  the  fame  time  we  difcover,  by  the  facility 
with  which  thefe  great  revolutions  were  efFefted, 
how  violently  the  current  of  national  favour  ran 
towards  the  Reformation.  No  more  than  30Q 
men  marched  out  of  Perth  under  the  Earl  of 
Argyll  and  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  f ;  with  this 
inconfiderable  force  they  advanced.  But  where- 
ever  they  came,  the  people  joined  them  in  a 
body ;  their  army  was  feldgm  lefs  numerous  than 
5000  men ;  the  gates  of  every  town  were. thrown  • 
open  to  receive  them ;  and,  without  flriking  ^ 
fingle  blow,  they  took  poff(pflion  of  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom. 

This  rapid  and  aftonilhiog  fucceft  fccms  to  j*nea|. 
have  encouraged  the  Reformers  to  extend  their  • 
views,  and  to  rife  in  their  demands.  Not  fa- 
tisfird  with  their  firft  claim  of  toleration  for  their 
religion,  they  now,  openly,  aimed  at  cftablifti- 
ing  the  Proteftant  dodrine  on  the  ruins  of  Po- 
pery. For  this  reafon,  they  determined  to  fix 
their  refidcnce  at  Edinburgh  ;  and,  by  their  ap- 
pointment, Knox,  and  fome  other  preachers, 
taking  poffeffion  of  the  pulpits,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  affrightened  clergy,  declaimed 
againft  the  errors  of  Popery  with  fuch  fervent 
zeal,  as  coi^ld  not  fail  of  gaining  many  pro- 
fclytes. 

•  Lcfly,  2^1^  f  Keith,  94. 
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Book      Ik  the  mean  time,  the  Queen,  who  had  pro- 
^^J^j^^  dcntly  given  way  to  a  torrent  which  Ihe  could 
X559*    ^^^  ^^^^**    obferved  with  pieafure  that  it   now 
began  to  fubfide.     The  leaders  of  the  Congre- 
gation had  been  above  two  months  in  arms,  and 
by  the  expences  of  a  campaign,   protrafted  fo 
long  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  fervice  in   that 
age,  had  exhaufted  all  the  money,  which  a  coun- 
try, where  riches  did  not  abound,  had  been  able 
to  fupply.     The  multitude,  dazzled  with  their 
fuccefs,  and  concluding  the  work  to  be  already 
done,  retired  to  their  own  habitations.     A  few 
only  of  the  more  zealous  or  wealthy  Barons  re- 
mained with  their  preachers  at  Edinburgh.     As 
intelligence  is  procured  in  civil  wars  with  little 
difficulty,  whatever  was  tranfa<5ted  at  Edinburgh 
was  foon  known  at  Dunbar.     And  the  Queen, 
regulating  her  own  conduft  by  the  fituation  of 
her  adverfaries,    artfully  amufed  them  with  the 
profped  of  an  immediate  accommodation;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  fhe,  by  ftudied  delays,  fpun 
out  the  ncgociatiops  for  that  purpofe,  to  fuch  a 
length,  that,  in  the  end,  phe  party  dwindled  to 
an  inconfiderable  number;    and,  as  if  peace  had 
been  already  rerjsftablifhed,    became  carelefs  of 
military  difcipline.     Thi5  Queen,  who  watched 
for  fuch  an  opportunity,  advanced,  unexpefted- 
ly>  by  a  fudden  march  in  the  night  with  all  her 
forces,  and  appearing  before  Edinburgh,    filled 
that  city  wifh  the  utmofl:  confternatioii.      The 
Proteftants,    weakened   by  the   imprudent  dif- 
perfion  of  their  followers,    durft  not  encounter 
the  French  troops  in  the  ^open  field  5    and  were 
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even  unable  to  defend  an  ill  fartifkd  town  againft  Book 
their  aflaults.     Unwilling,  however,  to  abandon       I^- 
the  citizens  to  the  Queen's  nfiercy,  they  endca-  ^^^77^ 
voured,    by  facing  the  enemy's  army,    to  gain 
time  for  colle&ing  their  own  aflbciates.     But  the 
Queen,    in  fpite  of  all  their  refiftance,   would 
have  eafdy  forced  her  way  into  the  towni  if  the 
feafonable  conclufion  of  a  truce  had  not  procured 
her  admiffion  without  the  efFufion  of  blood.  ^ 

Their  dangerous  fituation  eafily  induced  the  a  third 
Congregation  to  liften  to  any  overtures  of  peace ; 
and  as  the  Queen  was  looking  daily  for  the-  ar- 
rival of  a  ftrong  reinforcement  from  France,  and 
expelled  great  advantages  from  a  ceiTation  of 
arms,  Ihe  alfo  agreed  to  it  upon  no  unequal 
conditions.  Together  with  a  fufpenfion  of  hof- 
tilities,  from  the  24th  of  July  to  the  loth  of 
January,  it  was  ftipulated,  in  this  treaty,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Proteftants  fhould  open  the 
gates  of  Edinburgh  next  morning  to  the  Queen 
Regent ;  remain  in  dutiful  fubjeftion  to  her  go- 
vernment; abftain  from  all  future  violation  of 
religious  houfes ;  and  give  no  interruption  to  the 
cftabliflied  clergy,  either  in  the  difcharge  of 
their  funftions,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
benefices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Queen  agreed 
to  give  no  mbleftation  to  the  preachers  or  pro* 
feilbrs  of  the  Proteftant  religion  j  to  allow  no 
other  form  of  worfliip  in  Edinburgh  but  the  Re- 
formed; and  to  permit  the  free  and  public  exer- 
cife  of  it  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  Queen,  by 
thefe  liberal  conceffions  in  behalf  of  their  reli- 
gion, hoped  to  footh  the  Proteftants,   and  ex- 

pcfted. 
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Book  pedted^    from  indulging  their  favourite  palfion^ 
II*       to  render  them  more  compliant  with  reipeft  ca 
other  articles^  particularly  the  expulfion  of  tbc 
French   troops  out  of    Scotland.     The  anxiety 
which   the   Queen   expreffcd  for  retaining    this 
body  of  men,  rendered  them,  more  and  more, 
the    objefts  of  national  jeaioufy  and   averlion. 
The  immediate  expulfion  of  them  was  therefore 
demanded  anew,  and  with  greater  warmth  j   but 
the  Queen,  taking  advantage  of  the  diftreis  of 
the  adverfe  party,  eluded  the  requeft,  and  would 
confent  to  nothing   more,    than  that  a  French 
garrifon  fhould  not  be  introduced   into  £din« 
burgh. 

The  defperate  ftate  of  their  affairs,  impofed 
on  the  Congregation  the  neceflity  of  agreeing  to 
this  article,  which,  however,  was  very  far  from 
giving  them  fatisfaftion.     Whatever  apprehen- 
fions  the  Scots  had  conceived,    from  retaining 
the  French  forces  in  the  kingdom,  were  abun- 
dantly juftified  during  the  late  commotions.    A 
jmall  body  of  thofe  troops,  maintained  in  con- 
ftant  pay,  and  rendered  formidable  by  regular 
difcipline,  had  checked  the  progrefs  of  a  martial 
people;  though  animated  with  zeal  both  for  re- 
ligion and  liberty.      The  fmalleft  addition  to 
their  number,  and  a  confiderable  one  was  daily 
cxpefted,   might  prove  fatal  to  public   liberty, 
and  Scotland  might  be  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
being  reduced  from  an   independent  kingdom, 
to  the  mean  condition  of  a  province,  annexed  to 
the  empire  of  its  powerful  ally. 

I  In 
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In  order  to  provide  againfl;  this  imminent  cala-  B.  o  o  k 
mity,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,    and  Earl  of      H. 
Huntly,  immediately  after  concluding  the  truce,  ^'TTTT^ 
ciefired  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Congre- 
gation.    Thefe  two  noblemen,  the  moft  potent,  at 
that  time,  in  Scotland,  were  the  leaders  of  the  party 
^which  adhered  to  the  cftablifhed  church.  They  had 
followed  the  Queen,  during  the  late  commotions, 
and  having  accefs  to  obferve  more  narrowly  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  her  councils,  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  yoke  which  was  preparing  for  their 
country,  furmounte^  all  other  confiderations,  and 
determined  them  rather  to  endanger  the  religion 
which  they  profefled,  than  to  give  their  aid  to- 
wards the  execution  of  her  pernicious  defigns. 
They  proceeded  farther,  and  promifed  to  Argyll, 
Glencairn,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  who 
were  appointed  to  meet  them,  that  if  the  Queen 
fliould,  with  her  ufual  infincerity,  violate  any  arti- 
cle in  the  treaty  of  truce,  or  refufe  to  gratify  the 
wifhes  of  the   whole  nation,    by  difmifling  her 
French  troops,   they  would,  then,  inftantly  join 
with  their  countrymen  in  compelling  her  to  a 
meafure,  which  the  public  fafety,  and  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  liberties,  rendered  neceflary  *• 

About  this  time  died  Henry  II.  of  France ;  J^iy  «• 
juft  when  he  had  adopted  a  fyftem  with  regard  to    * 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  rcftored  union  and  tranquillity  to  that 
kingdom  f-     Towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain  began  vifibly  to  decline   in 

*  Knox,  1J4..  t  Mclv,  49. 
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Book  favour,  arid  the  Conftablc  Montmorency,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  Duchefs  of  Valentinois,  recover- 
ed that  afcendant  over  the  fpirit  of  his  mailer, 
which  his  great  experience,  and  his  faithful,  though 
often  unfortunate  fcryices,  fcemed  juftly  to  merle. 
That  prudent  minifter  impUted  the  ihfurreftions 
in  Scotland  wholly  to  the  Duke  of  Guifc  and  Car- 
dinal of  Lorrain,  whofe  violent  and  precipitant 
counfels  could  not  fail  of  tranfportingi  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation,  meni  whofe  minds  were 
poffeffed  with  that  jealoufy^  which  is  infepal-ablc 
from  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  or  inflamed  widi 
that  ardour  which  acfcom  panics  religious  zeal : 
And,  in  order  to  convince  Henry  that  he  did  not 
load  his  rivals  with  any  groundlefs  accufation^  he 
prevailed  to  have  Melvil  *,  a  Scottifh  gentleman 
of  his  retinue,  difpatched  into  his  native  cotintry* 
with  inftruftions  to  obferve  the  motions  both  of 
the  Regent,  and  of  her  adverfar ies ;  and  the  King 
agreed  to  regulate  his  future  proceedings,  in  that 
kingdom,  by  Mclvil's  report. 

Did  hiftory  indulge  herfelf  in  thefe  fpeculations, 
it  would  be  amufing  to  inquire  what  a  different 
direction  might  have  been  given,  by  this  refolutionj 
to  the  national  fpiriti  and  to  what  a  different  iffue, 
Melvirs  report,  which  would  have  fet  the  conduct 
of  the  malecontents  in  the  moft  favourable  light, 
might  have  conduced  the  public  diforders.  Per- 
haps by  gentle  treatment,  and  artful  policy,  the 
prdgrefs  of  the  Reformation  might  have  been 
checked,  and  Scotland  brought  to  depend  upon 

^  The  Author  of  the  Memoirs. 

France. 
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France;  Perhaps^  by  gaining  pofleflion  of  this  Book 
avenue,  the  French  might  have  made  their  way  ^^* 
into  England,  andi  tinder  colour  of  fupporting 
Mary's  title  to  the  Crown>  they  might  have  re- 
eftabliihed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  de* 
ilroyed  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom*  But,  into 
this  boundlefs  field  of  fancy  and  conjecture,  the 
hiftorian  mufl:  make  no  excuriions ;  to  relate  real 
occurrences,  and  to  explain  their  real  caufes  and 
effeCls,  is  his  peculiar  and  only  province, 

Thb  tragical  and  untimely  death  of  the  French  Aceeffion  of 
Monarch  put  an  end  to  all  moderate  and  pacific  totheciow^ 
mealures,  with  regard  to  Scotland.  The  Duke  ^  ""**' 
of  Guife,  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  upon  the 
acceffion  of  Francis  11.  a  prince  void  of  genius, 
and  without  experience,  aflumcd  the  chief  direc^ 
tion  of  French  affairs^  Allied  fo  nearly  to  the 
throne^  by  the  marriage  of  their  niece  the  Queen 
of  Scots  with  thi  young  King,  they  now  wanted 
but  little  of  regal  dignity,  and  nothing  of  re- 
gal power.  This  power  did  jiot  long  remain  in- 
active in  theif  hands.  The  fame  vaft  fchcmes  of 
ambition,  which  they  had  planned  out  under  the 
former  reign,  were  again  refumedj  and  they 
were  enabled,  by  poffeffing  fuch  ample  authority, 
to  purfue  them  with  more  vigour,  and  greater 
probability  of  fuccefs.  They  beheld,  with  infi- 
nite regret,  the  progrcfs  of  the  Proteftant  religion 
in  Scotland;  and  fenfiblc  what  an  unfurmount- 
able.obftacle  it  would  prove  to  tljeir  defigns,  they 
bent  all  their  flrength  to  check  irs  growth,  before 
it  rofe  to  any  greater  height.  For  this  purpofe, 
they  carried  on  their  preparations  with  all  pof- 

Vol.  L  O  fiblc 
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Book  fiblc  expedition,  and  encouraged  the  Queen  their 
!!•       filler,  to  expeft,  in  a  (bort  time,  the  arrival  of 

*      ""     '  an  army,  fo  powerful,  as  the  zeal  of  their  advcr- 
^^^*    faries,  however  defperate,  would  not  venture  to 
oppofe. 

Nor  were  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  either 
ignorant  of  thofc  violent  counfels,   which  pre- 
vailed in  the  court  of  France  fince  the  death  of 
Henry,  or  carelefs  of  providing  againft  the  dan- 
ger, which  threatened  them  from  that  quarter. 
The  fuccefs  of  their  caufe,  as  well  as  their  pcr- 
Ibnal  fafety,  depending  entirely  on  the  unanimity 
and  vigour  of  their  own  refolutions,  they  endea- 
voured to  guard  againfl  divifion,  and  to  cement 
together  more  clofcly,  by  entering  into  a  ftridber 
bond  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence.     Two 
perfons  concurred  in  this  new  aflbciation,  who 
brought  a  great  acceflion  both  of  reputation  and  of 
power  to  the  party.   Thefe  were  the  Duke  crf'Cha- 
telherault,  and  his  eldeft  fon  the  Earl  of  Arran. 
This  young  nobleman,  having  refided  fome  yean 
in  France,   where  he  commanded  the  Scottifli 
guards,  had  imbibed  the  Proteflant  opinions  con- 
cerning religion.     Hurried  along  by  the  heat  of 
youth>  and  the  zeal  of  a  profely  te,  he  had  uttered 
fentiments  with  refpeft  to  the  points  in  contro- 
verfy,  which  did  not  fuit  the  temper  of  a  bigotted 
court,  intent,  at  that  junfture,  on  the  extinftion 
of  the  Proteft^nt  religion  j  in  order  to  accomplifli 
which,  the  greatcft  excefles  of  violence  were  com- 
mitred.     The  church  was  fufFcred  to  wreak  its 
utmoft  fury  upon  all  who  were  fufpefted  of  hc- 
refy.    Courts  were  ereftcd  in  different  parts  of 
I  France, 
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France,  to  take  cognizance  of  this  crime,  and  by  Book 

their  fcntenccs,  feveral  perfons  of  diftindion  were      H* 

Condemned  to  the  flames.  ^~  ~i~  "' 

1559* 
But,  in  order  to  infpire  more  univerfal  terror, 

the  Princes  of  Lorrain  refolved  to  fclcft,  for  a  fa- 
crifice,  fome  perfon,  whofc  fall  might  convince 
all  ranks  of  men,  that  neither  fplendour  of  birth, 
nor  eminence  in  ftation,  could  exempt  from  pu- 
niihment,  thofe  who  fliould  be  guilty  of  this  un- 
pardonable tranfgreffion.  The  Earl  of  Arran  was 
the  perfon  deftincd  to  be  the  unhappy  viftim  *. 
As  he  was  allied  to  one  throne,  and  the  pre^ 
fumptive  heir  to  another ;  as  he  pofleffed  the  firft 
rank  in  his  own  country,  and  enjoyed  an  honour- 
able ftation  in  France  i  his  condemnation  could 
not  fail  of  making  the  defired  imprcffion  on  the 
whole  kingdom.  But  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraia 
having  let  fall  fome  expreflions,  which  raifed  Ar^ 
ran*s  fufpicions  of  the  dcfign,  he  efcaped  the  in- 
tended blow  by  a  timely  flight.  Indignation,  zeal, 
rcicntment,  all  prompted  him  to  feek  revenge 
upoa  thefc  perfecutor s  of  himfelf  and  of  the  reli- 
ligion  which-  he  profefled;  and  as  he  pafled 
through  England,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  Elizabeth,  by  hopes  and  promifes,  in- 
flamed thoie  paflions,  and  fent  him  back  into 
Scotland,  animated  with  the  fame  implacable 
averfion  to  France,  which  poflcfled  a  great  part 
of  his  countrymen.  He  quickly  communicated  EariofAr. 
thefe  fentiments  to  his  father  the  Duke  of  Chatel-  pmeftMli  * 
herault,  who  was  already  extremely  difgufted  with 

•  Thuan.  lib.  xxiv.  p.  462.  Edit.  Francof. 
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B  o  o  tc  tne  meafures  carrying  on  in  Scotland;  and  as  it 
II*      was  the  fate  of  that  noblenian  to  be  governed  in 

^jgro^  every  inftance  by  th^ofe  about  him,  he  now  fuf- 
fcrcd  hioifelf  to  be  drawn  from  the  Queen  Re- 
gent I  and  having  joined  the  Congregation^  was 
confideredj  from  that  time,  as  the  head  of  the 
party. 

But  with  rcfjpcSt  to  him,  this  diflrinftion  was 
merely  nominal.  James  Stewart,  Prior  of  St. 
Andrew's,  was  the  perfon  who  moved  and  afkuated 
the  whole  body  of  the  Proteftants,  among  whom, 
he  poflefled  that  unbounded  confidence,  which  his 
ftrenuous  adherence  to  their  intereft,  and  his  great 
abilities  fo  juftly  merited.  He  was  the  natural 
fon  of  James  V.  by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Erfkine ; 
and  as  that  amorous  Monarch  had  left  fcvcral 
others  a  burden  upon  the  Crown,  they  were  all 
dcftined  for  the  church,  where  they  could  be 
placed  in  ftations  of  dignity  and  affluence.  In 
confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Priory  of  St. 
Andrew's  had  been  conferred  upon  James :  But, 
during  fo  bufy  a  period,  he  foon  became  difguftcd 
with  the  indolence  and  retirement  of  a  monaftic 
life;  and  his  enterprifing  genius  called  him  forth, 
to  aft  a  principal  part  on  a  more  public  and  con- 
.  Ipicuous  theatre.  The  fcene,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared, required  talents  of  different  kinds:  Mili- 
tary virtue,  and  political  difcernment,  were  equally 
neccfTary  in  order  to  render  him  illuftrious.  Thefe 
he  pojOTefTed  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  the  moft 
unqucftionable  perfonal  bravery,  he  added  great 
(kill  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  every  enterprife  his 
arms  were  crowned  with  fuccefs.    His  fagacity 

and 
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and  penetration   in  civil  affairs  enabled    him>  Book 
amidft  the  reeling  and  turbulence  of  fadions^  to      I^* 
hold  a  profperous  courfe.     While  his  boldnefs  in  TTTT""^ 
defence  of  the  Reformation,  together  with  the 
decencyt  and  even  feverity  of  his  manners,  fe* 
cured  him  the  reputation  of  being  fincerely  at« 
tached  to  religion,  without  which,  it  was  impof- 
fible,  in  that  age,  to  gain  an  afcendant  over  man- 
kind. 

It  was  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Queen 
dreaded  the  enmity  of  a  man,  fo  capable  to 
obftruA  her  defigns.  And  as  fhe  could  not,  with 
all  her  addrefs,  make  the  leafl:  impreffion  on  his 
fidelity  to  his  aflbciates,  (he  endeavoured  to  leffen 
his  influence,  and  to  fcatter  among  them  the  feeds 
of  jealoufy  and  diftrufl,  by  infinuating  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Prior  afpired  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  a  fubjcdl,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than 
the  Crown  itfclf. 

An  accufation  fo  improbable  gained  hut  little 
credit*  Whatever  thoughts  of  this  kind,  the  pre* 
fumption  of  unexpected  fuccefs,  and  his  elevation 
to  thehigheft  dignity  in  the  kingdom^^may  be  al* 
leged  to  have  infpired,  at  any  fubfequent  period^ 
it  is  certain  that,  at  this  juncture,  he  could  form 
no  fuch  vaft  defign,  To  dethrone  a  Queen,  who 
was  lineal  heir  to  an  ancient  race  of  Monarchs  1 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  adtion  by  which  flie 
could  forfeit  the  eftcem  and  affeftion  of  her  fub-^ 
jedts ;  who  could  employ,  in  defence  of  her  rights^ 
the  forces  of  a  kingdom,  much  more  powerful 
than  her  own  i  apd  to  fubftitute,  in  her  place,  a 
perfon  whom  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  by  the 
O  3  practice 
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Book  prafkice  of  all  civilized  nations^  rendered  incapable 
!!•  of  any  inheritance,  cither  public  or  private  j  'wbs 
^  "'  ~^  a  project  fo  chimerical,  as  the  moft  extravagant 
^^^*  ambition  would  fcarce  entertain,  and  could  never 
conceive  to  be  pradicable.  The  promife  too, 
which  the  Prior  made  to  Melvil,-of  refiding  con- 
ftantly  in  France,  on  condition  the  public  griev- 
ances were  redrcffcd  * ;  the  confidence  repofed  in 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelhcrault  and  his  fon, 
the  prefumptive  heirs  to  the  Crown  j  and  the 
concurrence  of  almoft  the  whole  Scottifii  nobles, 
in  promoting  the  meafurcs,  by  which  he  gave  of- 
fence to  the  French  court,  go  far  towards  his  vin- 
dication from  thpfe  illegal  and  criminal  defigns, 
with  the  imputation  of  which,  the  Queen  endea- 
voured, at  that  time,  to  load  him. 
Troopi  ar-  The  arrival  of  a  thoufand  French  foldiers  corn- 
France,  and  pcnfatcd,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  lofs  which  thq 
uit/.  Queen  fuftained  by  the  defeftion  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelhcrault.  Thefe  were,  immediately,  com- 
manded to  fortify  Leith,  in  which  place,  on  ac- 
count of  its  commodious  harbour,  and  its  (ituation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  a 
plentiful  country,  the  Queen  rcfolved  to  fix  the 
head-quarters  of  her  foreign  forces.  This  unpo- 
pular meafure,  by  the  manner  of  executing  it, 
was  rendered  ftill  more  unpopular.  In  order  to 
bring  the  town  entirely  under  their  command, 
the  French  turned  out  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  taking  pofTelfion  of  the  houfcs, 
which  they  had  obliged  them  to  abandon,  pre- 
fcntcd  to  the  view  of  the  Scots,   two  objeSs 

•  Melvil,  54. 
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equally  irritating  aad  offenfive ;  on  the  one  hand»  Book 
SL  number  of  their  countrymen  expelled  their  ha-       H. 
bitations  by  violence,  and  wandering  without  any  ^      T"*"^ 
certain   abode  j  on  the  othe;-,  a  colony  of  fo-      ^^^' 
rcign^rs,  fettling  with  their  wives  and  children, 
in  th?  heart  of  Scotland,  growing  into  ftrength  by 
daiiy   reinforcements,    and    openly  preparing    a 
yoke,  to  which,  without  fome  timely  exertion  of 
national  fpirit,  the  whole  kingdom  muft,  of  ne- 
cellity,  fubmit. 

It  was  wdth  deep  concern  that  the  Lords  of  the  TheProteft. 
Congregation  beheld  this  bold  and  decifive  ftep,  ft^lt/^ilSi 
taken  by  the  Queen  Regent :  Nor  did  they  hefi-  '^'•' 
tate  a  moment,  whether  they  ihould  employ  their 
whole  ftrength,  in  one  generous  effort,  to  refcuc 
their  fcligionaod  liberty  from  impending  dcftruc- 
tion*  But,  in  order  to  juftify  their  own  conduft, 
an4  to  throw  the  blame  entirely  on  their  adverfa- 
ries,  'they  rcfolvcd  to  preferve  the  appearatices  of 
Recency  and  refpeft  towards  their  fuperiors,  and 
to  have  no  recourfe  to  arms,  without  the  moil  ur-r 
gent  and  apparent  neceflity.  They  joined,  with  Sept.  t^ 
this  view,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  Regent,  reprefent^ 
ing,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  their  diffati&faftion 
with  the  meafures  flie  was  purfiiing,  and  befcech- 
ing  her  to  quiet  the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  the  na-r 
tion,  by  defifting  from  fortifying  Leith,  The 
Queen,  confcious  of  her  prefent  advantageous 
fituation,  and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  frefh  fuc- 
cours,  was  in  no  difpofition  for  liftening  to  de- 
mands, utterly  inconfillent  with  her  views,  and 
urged  with  that  bold  importunity,  which  is  fa 
little  acceptable  to  Princes. 

04  Thb 
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Book      The  fuggeftions  of  her  French  counfellors  con* 
II*       tributed,  without  doubt,  to  alienate  her  ftill  far- 
-  Lq~^  thcr  from  any  fchcme  of  accommodation.    As  the 
The  Regent  Quccn  was  ready  on  all  occafions^  to  difcover  an 
thei?*«'     extraordinary  deference  for  the  opinions  of  her 
monftran-     countrymcn,  her  brothers,  who  knew  her  fecrct 
difapprobation  of  the  violent  meafures  they  were 
driving  on,  took  care  to  place  near  her  fuch  pcr- 
fons,  as  betrayed  her,  by  their  infinuatk>ns,  into 
many  anions,  which  her  own  unbiafTed  judgment 
would  have  highly  condemned.     And  as  their 
fuccefs  in  the  prefent  junfture,  when  all  things 
Were  haftening  towards  a  crifis,  depended  entirely 
on  the  Queen's  firmnefs,  the  Princes  of  liorrain 
did  not  truft  wholly  to  the  influence  of  their  ordi- 
nary agents;    but,  in  order  to  add  the  greater 
weight  to  their  councils,  they  called  in  aid  the 
Minifters  of  Religion ;  and,  by  the  authority  of 
their  facrcd  charafter,  they  hoped  effc£hially  to 
recommend  to  their  fiftcr,  that  fyftem  of  feyerity 
which  they  had  cfpoufed  *.     With  this  view,  but 
under  pretence  of  confounding  the  Proteftant;  by 
the  Ikill  of  fuch  able  matters  in  cpntroverfy,  they 
.  .  appointed  ftveral  French  divines  to  refide  in  Scotr 
land.    At  the  head  of  thcfe,  and  with  the  charac- 
ter of  legate  from  the  Pope,  was  Pellevc  Bilhop 
of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  Archbilhpp  and  Car- 
dinal of  Sens,  a  furious  bigot  t>  fervilely  devoted 
to  the  houfe  of  Guifc,  and  a  proper  inftrument  for 
recommending  or  executing  the  moil  outr^eous 
meafures. 
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Amidst  the  noife  and  danger  of  civil  arms^  Book 
tjiefe  Dodors  had  little  opportunity  to  difplay  H. 
their  addrefs  in  the  ufe  of  their  theological  wea- 
pons. But  they  gave  no  fmall  offence  to  the  na- 
tion by  one  of  their  anions.  They  perfuaded  the 
Queen  to  feize  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  had  remained,  ever  fince  the  late  W 
truce,  in  the  hands  of  the  Proteftants  j  and  hav- 
ing, by  a  new  and  folemn  confeeration,  purified 
the  fabric  from  the  pollution,  with  which  they 
fuppofed  the  profane  miniftrations  of  the  Proteft- 
ants to  have  defiled  it,  they,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  one  article  in  the  late  treaty,  re-eftablilhed 
there  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church.  This, 
added  to  the  indifference,  and  even  contempt, 
with  which  the  Queen  received  their  remon- 
ftrances,  convinced  the  luords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, that  it  was  not  only  vain  to  expeft  any  re* 
drefs  of  their  grievances  at  her  hands,  but  abfo- 
lutely  neceflfary  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence. 

The  eager  and  impetuous  fpirit  of  the  nation.  They  tak«. 
as  well  as  every  confideration  of  good  policy,  their  owa 
prompted  them  to  take  this  bold  ftep  without  de-  '**^"*^ 
lay.     It  was  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  French  auxi- 
liaries which  had  as  yet  arrived.     The  fortifica-** 
tions  of  Leith,  though  advancing  faft,  wer^  ftill 
far  from  being  complete.     Under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  of  difadvantage,  they  conceived  it  poflible 
to  furprife  the  Queen's  party,  and,  by  one  fud- 
den   and   decifive  blow,    to  prevent  all  future 
bloodfhed  and  contention.    Full  of  thefe  expefta- 
tions,  they  advanced  rapidly  towards  Edinburgh 
with  a  numerous  army.     But  it  was  no  eafy  mat-  oaoba  €• 
6  ter 
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Book  tcr  to  deceive  an  advcrfary,  fo  vigilant  and  atten- 
*  IL       tive  as  the  Queen  Regent.    With  her  ufual  iaga- 

'     ^     ^  city,  fhe  both  forcfaw  the  danger,  and  took  the 
^^^'    only  proper  coiirfc  to  avoid  it.     Inftcad  of  keep- 
ing the  field  againft  enemies,  fuperior  in  number, 
and  formidable  on  a  day  of  battle,  by  the  ardour 
of  their  courage,  flie  retired  into  Leith,  and  de- 
termined patiently  to  wait  the  ^irrival  of  new  re- 
inforcements*    Slight  and  unfinifhed  as  the  for- 
tifications of  that  town  then  were,  Ihe  did  not 
dread  the  efforts  of  an  army,  provided  neither 
with  heavy  cannon,  nor  with  military  ftores,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  method  of  attacking  any 
place  fortified  with  more  art  than  thofe  ancienr 
towers,  ercfted  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  defence 
*   of  private  property  againft  the  incurfions  of  ban- 
ditti. 

.  Nor  did  the  Queen,  mean  while,  negleft  to 
have  recourfe  to  thofe  arts,  which  (he  had  often 
employed,  to  weaken  or  divide  her  adverfaries. 
By  private  felicitations  and  promifes,  (he  fhook 
the  fidelity,  or  abated  the  ardour  of  fome.  By 
open  reproach  and  accufation,  flie  blafted  the  re- 
putation, and  diminifhed  the  authority  of  others. 
Her  emiflaries  were  every  where  at  work,  and, 
notwichftanding  the  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty, 
which  then  animated  the  nation,  they  feem  to 
have  laboured  not  without  fuccefs.  We  find 
Knox,  about  this  period,  abounding,  in  com- 
plaints of  the  lukewarm  and  languid  fpirit,  which 
had  begun  to  fpread  among  his  patty  *.  But  if 
their  zeal  flackened  a  little,  and  fufFcred  a  mo- 

•  Knox,  1 80. 

menta^ 
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mentary  intcrmiflion,  it  foon  blazed  up  with  frcfti  Book 
vigour,  and  rofe  to  a  greater  height  than  ever.  H.   • 

Thb  Queen  herfelf  gave  occafion.to  this,  by.    15 50, 
the  reply  which  Ihc  niade  to  a  new  remonftrancc  Renew  their 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.   Upon  their  cetj 
arrival  at  Edinburgh,  they  once  more  reprefented 
to  her  the  dangers  arifing  from  the  increafe  of  the 
French  troops,  the  fortifying  of  Leith,  and  her 
other  meafures,  which  they  conceived  to  be  dc- 
ftruftive  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom; 
and  in  this  addrefs,  they  fpoke  in  a  firmer  tone, 
and  avowed  more  openly  than  ever,  their  refolu- 
tion  of  proceeding  to  the  utmoft  extremities,  in 
order  to  put  a  flop  to  fuch  dangerous  encroach- 
ments.    To  a  remonftrance  of  this  nature,  and 
urged  with  fo  much  boldnefs,  the  Queen  replied  *>««  wJAwt 
in  terms  no  lefs  vigorous  and  explicit.     She  pre- 
tended that  (he  was  not  accountaW©  to  the  confe- 
derate Lords  for  any  part  of  her  conduAi  and 
upon  no  reprefentation  of  theirs,  would  fhe  either 
abandon  meafures,  which  Ihe  deemed  neccflary  1 
or  difmifs  forces,  which  Ihe  found  ufeful  j  or  de- 
mol  jfh  a  fortification,  which  "might  prove  of  ad- 
vantage.    At  the  fame  time,  Ihe  required  them, 
on  pain  of  treafon,  to  diiband  the  forces  which 
they  had  aflembjed. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  flyle  founded 
harlhly  to  Scottifh  nobles,  impatient,  from  their 
national  charafter,  of  the  flighted  appearance  of 
injury  i  acccuftomed  even  from  their  own  Mo- 
narchs,  to  the  mofl:  refpcftful  treatments  and 
poflefling,  under  an  ariftocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment, fuch  a  ftiare  of  power,  as  equalled,  at  all 

times> 
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Book  times,   and  often  controlled  that  of  the    love- 
!!•       reign.     They  were  fenfible,  at  once,  of  the  in- 
^   '   ^  dignity  offered  to  themfelvcs,  and  alarmed   with 
^^^*    this  plain  declaration  of  the  Queen's  intentions » 
and  as  there  now  remained  but  one  ftep  to  take, 
they  wanted  neither  public  fpirit  nor  refolution  to 
take  it.    ,     . 
Deiibent*        BuT,  th^f  Vhcy  might  not  feem  to  depart  from 
the  courfe     thc  cftabliflifld  forms  of  the  conftitution,  for  wh  ich, 
Tu^ihMo*^   even  amidft  their  moft  violent  operations,   men 
^^^'         always   retain  the   grcateft   reverence,    they  af- 
fcmbled  the  whole  Peers,  Barons,  and  Rcpre- 
^^'*'*      fentatives  of  burroughs,   who  adhered  to  their 
party,    T^?  formed  a  convention,  which  ex- 
ceeded in  number,  and  equalled  in  dignity^  the 
vfual  meetings  of  parliament.     The  leaders  of 
the  Congregation  Uid  before  them  the  declaration 
which  the  Q^ea  had'given  in  anfwer  to  their  rc- 
iponftrancei    rcprefcnted  the  unavoids^bl^  ruin, 
which  the  meafures,  (he  therein  avowed  and  jufti- 
fied,  would  bring  upon  the  kingdom  i  and  re- 
quiring their  direftion  with  regard  to  the  obe- 
dience due  tQ  an  adminiftration  fo  unjuft  and 
opprcflive,    they  fubmitted  to  their  decifion^  a 
queftion,  one  of  the  moft  delicate  and  interefting 
that  can  poffibly  fall  under  the  (ronfideratign  of 
fubjevfts. 

This  aflembly  proceeded  to  decide,  with  no 

«  lefs  difpatch,  than  unanimity.     Strangers  to  thofc 

forms,    which   protraft   bufmefs;    unacquainted 

with  the  arts,  which  make  t  figure  in  debate  i; 

and  much  more  fitted  for  acftion,  than  difcourfe : 

•A  warlike  |)eo|)le  always  haften  to  fi  conclufion^ 

and 
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cuid  bring  their  deliberations  to  the  fhortcft  Iffue.  Boor 
It  was  the  work  but  of  one  day,  to  examine  and       H. 
-co  refolvc  this  nice  problem,  concerning  the  be-     ^  " 
liaviour  of  fubje&s  towards  a  ruler  who  abufes  his 
power.     But,  however  abrupt  their  proceedings 
xnay  appear,  they  were  not  deftitute  of  folemnity, 
^s  the  determination  of  the  point  in  doubt,  was 
^conceived  to  be  no  lefs  the  office  of  divines,  than 
of  laymen,  the  former  were  called  to  affift  with 
their  opinion.     Knox  and  Willox  appeared  for 
the  whole  order,  and  pronounced,  without  hcfita* 
lion,   both  from  the  precepts  and  examples  in 
fcripture,  that  it  was  lawful  for  fubjefts  not  only 
to  refift  tyrannical  princes,  but  to  deprive  them 
of  that  authority,  which,  in  their  hands,  becomes 
an  inftrument  for  deftroying  thole,  whom  the  Al- 
mighty ordained  them  to  protcft.     Thcdecifion 
of  perfons,  revered  fo  highly  for  their  facred  cha- 
rafter,  but  more  for  their  zeal,  and  their  piety, 
had  great  weight  with  the  whole  aflembly.     Not 
fatisfied  with  the  common  indifcriminate  manner 
of  fignifying  confcnt,  every  perfon  prefent  was 
called  in  his  turn  to  declare  his  fentiments,  and 
rifing  up  in  order,  all  gave  their  fufFrages,  with-  They  ^t. 
out  one  difienting  voice,  for  depriving  the  Queen  cL««n  of 
of  the  office  of  Regrot,  which  Ihe  had  exercifcd  Rege^r"^ 
fo  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  kingdom  *. 

This  extraordinary  fentence  was  owing  no  lefs  Tbenghti 
to  the  love  of  liberty,  than  to  zeal  for  religion.  S^^.*'"*'"*' 
In  the  aft  of  deprivation,  religious  grievances  arc 
(lightly  menyoned ;  and  the  dangerous  encroach-* 
merits  of  the  Queen  upon  the  civil  conftitution  arc 

•  Knox,  184. 

'     pro- 
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Boor  produced,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregationj  in 
n.      order  to  prove  their  conduft  to  have  been  not 

^  '^'V  '^  only  juft,  but  neccffary.    The  introducing  foreign 
^^       troops  into  a  kingdom,    at  peace  with  all   tkc 
.  world  J  the  feizing  and  fortijfying  towAs  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  j  the  promoting  ftrangen 
to  offices  of  great  power  and  dignity  j  the  debaf- 
ing  the  current  coin  * ;  the  fubverting  the  ancient 
lawsi  the  impofing  of  new  and  burden^pme  taxess 
and  the  attempting  to  fubdue  the  kingdom^  and 
to  opprefs  its  liberties,  by  open  and  repeated  acSs 
of  violence,  are  enumerated  at  great  length,  and 
placed  in  the  ftrongeft  light*    On  all  thcfe  ac- 
counts,   the  Congregation  maintained  that  the 
nobles,  as  counfellors  iSy  birth-right  to  their  mo- 
tiarchs,  and  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  die 
conftitution,  had  a  right  tointerpofc  j  and  there- 
fore, by  virtue  of  this  right,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  with  many  cxpreffions  of 
duty  and  fubmiffion  towards  them,  they  deprived 
the  Queen  Regent  of  her  office,  and  ordained, 
that,   for  the  future,   no  obedie^ice  fhould  be 
given  to  her  commands  f*  t^ 

•  The  ftandard  of  jnoney  in  Scotland  was  continually  va- 
rying. In  the  i6th  of  James  V.  A.  D.  1529,  a  pound  weight 
of  gold,  when  coined,  produced  108  pounds  of  current  money. 
But  under  the  Queen  Regent's  adminiftration,  A.D.  1556,  a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  although  the  quantity  of  alloy  wa# 
confiderably  increafed^  produced  1441.  current  money.  In 
1 5  29,  a  pound  weight  of  itlver,  when  coined,  produced  9 1.  is, ; 
but  in  1556,  it  produced  131.  current  money.  Ruddiman. 
Praefat.  ad  Anderf.  Diplomat.  Scotise,  p.  80,  8i.  from  which 
it  appears,  that  this  complaint,  which  the  malecontents  often 
^^ "     repeated,  was  not  altogether  defHtute  of  foundation. 

f  M.  Caftelnau,  after  condemning  the  dangerous  coundls 
of  the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land, 
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Violent  a$  this  aftion  may  appear,  there  warned  Book 
not  principles  in  the  conftitution,  nor  prcccdentfi      XI* 
in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  to  juftify  and  to  au- 
^horile    it.      Under   the   ariitocratical    form  9f         ,* 
government  eftabliihed  among  the  Scots,    the 
power  of  the  Sovereign  was  extremely  limited. 
The  more  confiderable  nobles  were  themfelves 
petty  princes,   poffcffing  extenfive  jurifdiAiona, 
almoft  independent  of  the  crown,  and'  followed 
by  numerous  vaflals,    who,    in   every   conteft, 
^fpoufed  their  chieftain's  quarrel,  in  oppofition 
to  the  King.     Hence  the  many  inftances  of  the 
impotence  of  regal  authority,    which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Scottifli  hiftory:     In  every  age,  the 
nobles  not  only  claimed^ but  exercifed  the  right 
of  controlling  the  King/'  Jealous  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  eager  to  tstce  the  field  in  defence  of 
them,  every  error  in'adminiftration  was  obferved, 
every  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  arifto- 
cracy  excited  indignation,  and  no  prince  ever  ven- 
tured to  tranfgrefs  the  boundaries,  which  the  law 
had  prefcribed  to  prerogative,  without  meeting 
refiftance,  which  Ihook,  or  overturned  his  throne. 
Encouraged  by  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  and 
countenanced  by  the  example  of  their  anceftors, 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  thought  it  incum- 
bent on-  them,  at  this  junfture,  to  inquire  into 
the  mal-aiminiftration  of  the  Queen  Regent,  and 
to  preferve  their  country  from  being  enflaved  or 

land,  acknowledges,  with  his  ufual  candoar,  that  the  Scots 
declared  war  againil  the  Queen  Regent,  rather  from  a  defire 
of  vindicating  their  civil  liberties  than  from  any  motive  of 
religion.    Mem.  446, 

con- 
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Book  conquered,  by  depriving  her  of  the  power  to  tfxe- 
!!•       cute  fuch  a  pernicious  fchenic  *• 

^5S9*        •  The  ad  of  deprivation,  and  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  to  the  Queen  Regent,  are  itill    extant. 
Knox»   184,     They  difcover  not  only  .that  mafculine  and 
undaunted  fpirit^  natural  to  men  capable  of  fo  bold  a  refola- 
^on ;  but  are  remarkable  for  a  precifion,  and  vigour  of  ex- 
preffion,  which  we  are  furprifed  to  meet  with  in  an  age  fi> 
tinpolifhed.   The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  with  refpcA 
to  the  other  public  papers  of  that  period.    The  ignorance  or 
bad  tafte  of  an  age  may  render  the  compofitions  of  authors  by 
profeilion  obfcure,  or  afieded,  or  abfurd ;  bat  the  langiiage 
of  bdinefs  is  nearly  the  fame  at  all  times ;  and  wherever  men 
think  clearly^  and  are  thoroughly  intereiled^   they  exprt& 
Ihemfelves  with  perfpicuity  and  force« 
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THE  Lords  of  the  Congregation  foon  found.  Book 
that  their  zeal  had  engaged  them  in  an     HI. 
undertaking,  which  it  was  beyond  their  utmoft  ' — "^^"^ 
ability  to  accomplilh.      The  French  garrifon,  tUc^I 
defpifing  their  numerous,   but  irregular  forces,  STJSllS'iii 
refufed  to  furrender  Lcith,  and  to  depart  out  of  ^^ifficiutie^ 
the  kingdom  j  nor  were  they  fufficiently  Ikilful  in 
the  art  of  war  to  reduce  the  place  by  force,  or 
poffeffed  of  the  artillery,  or  magazines,  requifite 
for  that  purpofe  j  and  their  followers,  though  of 
undaunted  courage,  yet  being  accuilomed  to  de« 
cidc  every  quarrel  by  a  battle,  were  ftrangers  to 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign,  and  foon  be- 
came impatient  of  the  fevere  and  conftant  duty 
which  a  fiegc  requires.     The  Queen's  cmiffaries, 
who  found  it  eafy  to  mingle  with  their  country* 
Vol.  !•  P  mcn^ 
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Book  men,  were  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  heighten  their 
III.      difguft,  which  difcovcrcd  irielf  at  firft  in  mannurs 

^  f^  ~'  and  complaints,  but  on  occafion  of  the  want  of 
money  for  paying  the  army,  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny.  The  moft  eminent  leaders  were  Icarcc 
fecure  from  the  unbridled  infolence  of  the  Ibl- 
diersj  while  (bme  of  inferior  rank,  interpofing 
too  rafhly  in  order  to  quell  them,  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  their  rage.  Difcord,  confternation, 
and  perplexity,  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Re- 
formers. The  Duke,  their  General,  funk,,  with 
^  his  ufual  timidity,  under  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing danger,  and  difcovered  imnifeft  fymptoms  of 
repentance  for  his  rafhnefs,  in  efpoufing  fuch  a 
defperate  caufe. 

Apply  to  In  this  fituation  of  their  affairs,  the  Congrega- 

for^.  tion  had  recourfe  to  Elizabeth,  from  whofc  pro- 
teflion  they  could  derive  their  only  reasonable 
hope  of  fuccefs.  Some  of  their  more  fagacious 
.  leaders,  having  forefeen  that  the  party  might  pro- 
bably be  involved  in  great  difficulties,  had  endea- 
'  voured  to  fecure  a  refource  in  any  fuch  exigency, 
by' entering  into  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the 
court  of  England  *•  Elizabeth,  aware  of  the  dan- 
gerous defigns  which  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  had 
formed  againft  her  Crown,  was  early  fenfible  of 
how  much  importance  it  would  be,  not  only 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  French  in  Scotland, 
but  to  extend  her  own  influence  in  that  kingdom  fi 
and  perceiving  how  efFeftyally  the  prefent  infur- 
reftions  would  contribute  to  retard  or  defeat  the 

-  •  Bum.  Hift.  Ref,  3.  Append*  278.    Eeitb,  Append.  21. 
t  6cc  Append.  No.  i. 

fchemes 
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fchemes  formed  againft  England^   fhe  liftened  Book 
with  pleafure  to  th^fc  applications  of  the  male-  \j 

contents,  and  gave  them  private  afllirances  of  j^^q^ 
powerful  fupport  to  their  caufe.  Randolph  *,  an 
agent  exiremely  proper  for  conducing  any  dark 
intrigue,  was  difpatched  into  Scotland,  and  rcfid- 
ing  fecrctly  among  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tiop,  obfefved  and  quickened  their  motions* 
Money  feemed  to  be  the  only  thing  they  wanted 
at  that  time  \  and  it  was  owing  to  a  feafonable  re-- 
mittance  from  Englandf ,  that  the  Scottifli  noblea 
had  been  enabled  to  take  the  field,  and  to  ad-» 
vance  towards  Leith.  But  as  Elizabeth  was  dif- 
truftful  of  the  Scots,  and  ftudious  to  preferve  ap- 
pearances with  France,  her  fubfidies  wer^  be- 
ftowcd  at  firft  with  extreme  frugality.  The  fub-  ' 
fiftence  of  an  army,  and  the  expenccs  of  a  fiege; 
foon  exhaufted  this  penurious  fupply,  to  which 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  could  make  little 
addition  from  their  own  funds ;  and  the  ruin  and 
difpcrlion  of  the  party  muft  have  inftantly  fol- 
lowed« 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  Cockburn  of  Ormifton  she  fends 
was  fent,  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  the  go-  fmTifum 
vernors  of  the  town  and  caftle  of  Berwick.     As  <>^  «»<>»«>» 
Berwick  was,  at  that  time,  the  town  of'greateft 
importance  on  the  Scottifh  frontier.  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  and  Sir  James  Crofts,  perfons  of  confider- 
ablc  figure,  were  employed  to  command  there, 
and  were  entrufted  with  a  difcretionary  power  of 
fupplying  the  Sottifli  malecontents,  according  to 

*  Keidiy  Append.  29.      f  Knox,  214.  Keith»  Append.  44* 
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Boor  the  exigency  of  their  affairs.    From  them  Cock- 

III.     burn  rfeceivcd  4000  crowns,  but  little  to  the  ad- 

jV^  vantage  of  his  party.    The  Earl  of  BothwelU   by 

which  .• '    the  Queen's  inftigation,  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his 

intercepted,  jp^j^^^n,  difperfed  his  followers,  wounded  him,  and 

carried  off*  the  money. 

This  unexpefted  difappointment  proved  fatal 
to  the  party.    In  niere  defpair,  fomc  of  the  more 
zealous  attempted  to  affaulc  Leith ;  but  the  French 
beat  them  back  with  difgrace,  feized  their  can- 
non, and  purfuing  them  to  the  gates  of  Edin- 
burgh, were  on  the  point  of  entering  along  with 
them.     All  the  terror  and  confufion,  which  the 
profpeft  of  pillage  or  of  maffacre  can  excite  in  a 
place  taken  by  ftorm,  filled  the  city  on  this  occa- 
lion.    The  inhabitants  fled  from  the  enemy  by  the 
oppofite  gate;  the  forces  of  the  Congregation  were 
irrcfolute  and  difmayedj  and  the  Queen's  par- 
tifans  in  the  town  openly  infultcd  both.     At  laft, 
a  few  of  the  nobles  ventured  to  face  the  enemy, 
who,  after  plundering  fome  houfes  in  the  fuburbs, 
retired  with  their  booty,  and  delivered  the  city 
from  this  dreadful  alarm. 

A  SECOND  (kirmifh,  which  happened  a  few  days 
after,  was  no  lefs  unfortunate.  The  French  fent 
out  a  detachment  to  intercept  a  convoy  of  provi- 
fions  which  was  defigned  for  Edinburgh.  The 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  having  intelligence 
of  this,  marched  in  all  haftc  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy 
between  Reftalrig  and  I^ith,  with  more  gallantry 
than  good  conduct,  were  almoft  furrounded  by  a 
fecond  party  of  French,  who  advanced  in  order 

to 
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to  fupport  their  own  men.     In  this  fituation^  a  B  o  o  k 
retreat  was  the  only  thing  which  could  fave  the      lil. 
Scots  i  but  a  retreat  over  marfhy  ground,  and  in  *      ' 
the  face  of  an  enemy  fuperior  in  number,  could      .    ^* 
not  long  be  condufted  with  order.    A  fmall  body  T^^J^ 
of  the  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  horfe  and  foot  in  confa- 
fell  into  the  utmoft  confufioit,  and  it  was  entirely    "** 
owing  to  the  caution  of  the  French,  that  any  of 
the  party  efcaped  being  cue  in  pieces*. 

Ow  this  fecond  blow,  the  hopes  and  fpirits  of 
the  Congregation  funk  altogether.  The^  did  not 
think  themfelves  fecure,  even  within  the  walls  of 
Edinburgh,  but  inftantly. determined  to  retire  to 
fome  place  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  enemy. 
In  vain  did  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  few 
others,  oppofe  this  cowardly  and  ignominious 
flight.  The  dread  of  the  prefent  danger  prevailed 
over  both  the  fenfc  of  honour,  and  zeal  for  the 
caufc.  At  midnight  they  fct  out  from  Edin-  Nofcnib.t 
burgh,  in  great  confufion,  and  marched  without 
halting  till  they  arrived  at  Stirling. 

During  this  laft  infurreftion,  the  great  body 
of  the  Scottifti  nobility  joined  the  Congregation. 
The  Lords  Seton  and  Borfliwick  were  the  only 
perfons  of  rank  who  took  arms  for  the  Queen,  and 
aflifted  her  in  defending  Leith  *.  Bothwell  openly 
favoured  her  caufe,  but  refided  at  his  own  houfc. 
The  Earl  of  Huntly,  conformable  to  the  crafty 
policy  which  diftinguilhes  his  charafter,  amufed 
the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  afliitj  with  many  fair  promifes,  but 

*  Eeithy  Append,  ji, 
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Book  never  joined  them  with  a  fingle  man  ••       The 
in.      Earl  of  Morton,    a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
^.7^  tion,    fluftuated  in  a  ftatc   of  irreiblution,     and 
^^       did  not  aft  heartily  for  the  common  caufc.    H^^ord 
Erfkine,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Caftle,  though 
a  Protcftant,  maintained  a  neutrality,  which    he 
efteemed  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  office  ;    and 
haying  been  intruded  by  Parliament  with    the 
•    command  cf  the  principal  fortreft  in  the  king- 
dom, he  refolved  that  neither  faftion  Chould  get 
it  into  their  hands. 

MaStUna  A  FEW  days  before  the  retreat  of  the  Congfre- 

the'^Q^eeo  gation,  the  Queen  fuffered  an  irreparable  lofs 
Powigcr.  j^y  ^j^^  defeftion  of  her  principal  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam Maitland  of  Lethington.  His  zeal  for  the 
Reformed  religion,  together  with  his  warm  re- 
monftrances  againft  the  violent  meaiures  which 
the  Queen  was  carrying  on,  expofed  him  fo  much 
to  her  refentment,  and  to  that  of  her  French 
Counfellors,  that  he,  fufpefting  his  life  to  be  in 
danger,  withdrew  fccretly  from  Leith,  and  fled  to 
the  Lords  of  the.  Congregation  f  >  and  they,  with 
open  arms,  received  a  convert,  whofe  abilities 
added  both  ftrength  mnd  reputation  to  their  caufe. 
MaitUnd  had  early  applied  to  public  bufinefs  ad- 
mirable natural  talents,  improved  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  liberal  arts  j  and,  at  a,  time  of  life, 
when  his  countrymen  of  the  fame  qvs^lity  were 
following  the  pleafures  of  the  chace,  or  ferving  as  . 
adventurers  in  the  armies  of  France,  be  was  ad- 
mitted into  all  the  fccrets  of  the  cabinet;  ,and  put 

•  KeiUi,  Append.  33.    Knox,  zzz.  f  Knox,  19a, 
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upon  a  level  with  perfons  of  the  moil  confum^  Book 
inate  experience  in  the  management  of  affairs.      lH. 
He  poiTefTed^  In  an  eminent  degree,  that  intrepid        '^'^ 
fpirit,  which  delights  in  purfuing  bold  defigns,       ^ 
and  was  no  lefs  mafter  of  that  political  art  and 
dexterity  which  is  neceflary  for   carrying  them 
on  livith  fuccefs.     But  thefe  qualities  were  deeply 
tinchired  with  the  neighbouring  vices.     His  ad- 
drefs  fometimes  degenerated  into  cunning;    his 
acutenefs  bordered  upon  excefs  of  fubtlety  and  re* 
finement;  his  invention,  over  fertile,  fuggefted       ' 
to  him,  on  fome  occafions,   chimerical  fyftems 
of  policy,  little  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  age ; 
and  his  enterprizing  fpirit  engaged  him  in  pro* 
jcfts  vaft  and  fplcndid,  but  beyond  his  utmoft 
power  to  execute.     All  the  cotemporary  writers, 
to  whatever  faftion  they  belong,   mention  him 
with  an  admiration,  which  nothing  could  have 
excited  but  the  greateft  fuperiority  of  penetratioa 
and  abilities. 

The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Congregation 
increafed,  to  fuch  a  degree,  the  terror  and  con- 
fufion  which  had  feized  them  at  Edinburgh,  that, 
before  they  reached  Stirling^j^ their  army  dwindled 
to  an  inconfiderable  number. .  The  fpirit  of  Knox, 
however,  ftill  remained  undaunted  and  ereft,  and 
having  mounted  the  pulpit,  he  addreffed,  to  his 
defponding  hearers,  an  exhortation  which  won- 
derfully aninxated  and  revived  them^  The  heads 
of  this  difcourfe  are  inferred  in  his  hiftory  *,  and 
afford  a  firiking  example  of  the  boldnefs  and 

♦  Enox,  193. 
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Boor  freedom  of  reproof  aflumed  by  the  firft  RefbrmcrSj 
IIL      as  well  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  own  fkill  in  chufing 
the  topics  moft  fitted  to  influence  and  rouie  his 
audience. 
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The  Lords        A  MEETING  of  the  Icadcrs  being  called,  to  con- 

iif  the  Con« 

gregation  '  fidcr  what  couHc  they  (hould  hold^  now  that  their 
toJBiLS*i.  own  refourccs  were  all  exhaufted,  and  their  dc- 
ilnidion  appeared  to  be  unavoidable^  without  fo- 
reign aidj  the^  turned  their  eyes  once  more  to 
£ngland^  and  refolved  to  implore  the  afliitancc 
of  Elizabeth  towards  finifhing  an  enterpriser  in 
which  they  had  fo  fatally  experienced  their  own 
weaknefs,  and  the  ftrength  of  their  adverlaries. 
Maitlandj   as  the  moil  able  negotiator  of  the 
party^  was  employed  in  this  embafly.     In  hLs  ab- 
fencej  and  during  the  inaftive  feafon  of  the  7earj 
it  was  agreed  to  difmifs  their  followers,  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  which  had  fb  far 
exceeded  the  ufual  time  of  fervice.     But,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  the  counties  moft  devoted  to  their 
intereft,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  part  of 
the  leaders,    retired  into  Fife,      The  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  with  the  reft,  fixed  his  refidence 
at  Hamilton.  There  was  little  need  of  Maitland's 
addrefs  or  eloquence  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  take 
his  country  under  her  protedion.     She  obferved 
the  prevalence  of  the  French  cbunfels,  and  the 
progrefs  of  their  arms  in  Scotland,  with  great 
•       concern  i  and  as  flie  well  forefaw  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  their  fchcmes  in  that  kingdom,  fhc 
had  already  come  to  a  refolution  with  regard  to 
the  part  flie  herfelf  would  aft,   if  their  power 
there  ihould  grow  ftill  more  formidable. 

In 
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Ih  order  to  give  the  Queen  and  her  Privy  Book 
Council  a  full  and  diftinf):  view  of  any  important     HI* 
matter  which  might  come  before  them,  it  feems  "^   >   -^ 
to  have  been  the  pradice  of  Elizabeth's  minifters  Motive 
to  prepare  memorials,  in  which  they  clearly  ftated  ^^^ 
the   point  under  deliberation,   laid   down   the  Jj^*®* 
grounds  of  the  condufb  which  they  held  to  be 
moft  reafonable,  and  propofed  a  method  for  carry- 
ing their  plan  into  execution.    Two  papers  of  this 
kind,  written  by  Sir  William  Cecil  with  his  own 
hand,  ftill  remain  *  1  they  are  intitled,  *^  A  fhort 
*^  difcuffioii  of  the  weighty  matter  of  Scotland,*' 
and  do  honour  to  the  induftry  and  penetration  of 
that  great  Minifter.     The  motives,  which  deter- 
mined the  Queen  to  efpoufe  fo  warmly  the  de- 
fence of  the  Congregation,  are  reprefcnted  with 
perfpicuity  and  forces  and  the  confequences  of 
fuffering  the  French  to  eftablifli  themfelves  in 
Scotland,  are  predifted  with  great  accuracy  and 
difcernment. 

He  lays  it  down  ^s  a  principle,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  nature,  that  every 
fociety  hath  a.  right  to  defend  itfelf,  not  only  from 
prcfent  dangers,^  but  from  fuch  as  may  probably 
enfue ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  nature  and  reafon 
teach  every  Prince  to  defend  himfclf  by  the  fame 
means,  which  his  adverfarics  employ  to  diftrefs 
him.  Upon  thefe  grounds,  he  eftabliflies  the 
right  of  England  to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  and  to  prevent  the  conqueft  of  that 
kingdom,   at  which  the  French  openly  aimed. 

^  Born.  vol.  iii.  Append.  aSj.    Keitii,  Append.  24. 
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Book  The  French^  he  obferves,  art  the  ancicBt  and 
III.      implacable  enemies  of  England,     Hoftilitie&  bad 

*""""^^""^  fubfifted  bttween  the  two  nations  for  nt>any  ccntu- 

*^^    ries.    No  treaty  of  peace,  into  which  they  entered, 

had  ever  been  cordial  or  fincere*    No  good  effeft 

was  therefore  to  hs  cxpefted  from  the  peace  lately 

agreed  upon,  which  being  extorted  by   prefcnt 

neceffity,    would   be  negligently  obf«rved,    and 

broken  on  the  flighteft  pretences.  In  a  very  tbort 

time,  France  w6uld  recover  its  former  opulence; 

and  though  now  drained  of  ttien  and  money  by  a 

tedious  and  unfuccefsful  war>  it  would  quickly  be 

in  a  condition  for  a^ing,  and  the  reftleis  and 

martial  genius  of  the  people  would  render  2£tion 

neceffary.     The  Princes  of  Lorrain,  who  at  that 

time  had  the  entire  dire6tion  of  French  affairs, 

were   animated   with  the  moft  virulent   hatred 

againft  the  £ngli(h  nation.     They  openly  called 

in  qoeftion  the  legitimacy  of  the.  Queen's  birth, 

and  by  advancing  the  title  and  pretenfions  o(  their 

niece  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  ftudied  to  deprive 

Elizabeth  of  her  Crown*     With  this  view,  they 

had  laboured  to  exclude  the  E^iglifk  from  the 

treaty  c^  Chateau  en  Cambrefis,  and  endeavoured 

to  conclude  a  feparate  peace  with  Spain^    They 

had  perfuaded  Henry  II.  to  permit  his  daughter* 

in-law  to  affume  the  title  and  arms  of  Queen  of 

England ;  and  even  fince  the  cbnclufion  of  the 

peace,  they  had  folicited  at  Rome,  and  obtained 

Sk  bull,  declaring  Elizabeth's  birth  to  be  illegtti- 

jnate.    And  though  the  wifdom  and  modcratioD 

of  the  Conftable  Montmorency  had,  for  fome  time, 

checked  their  career,,  yet  th«f€  rcftrainta  being 

3  now 
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now  removed  by  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  Book 
ciifgrace  of  his  minifter,  the  utmoft  exceffes  of     HI- 
violence  were  to  be  dreaded  from  their  furious  ^"^^^ 
ambition^  armed  with  fovereign  power.   Scotland      ^^^* 
is  the  quarter,  whence  they  can  attack  England 
i^ith  ttioft  advantage.     A  war  on  the  borders  of 
that  country  expofes  France  to  no  danger,  but 
one   unfuccefsful   ai5tion  there   may  hazard  the 
Crown,  and  overturn  the  government  of  England. 
In  political  condufl,  it  is  childiih  to  wait  till  the 
defigns  of  an  enemy  be  ripe  for  execution.     Thp 
Scottiih  nobles,  after  their  utmoft  efforts,  have 
been  obliged  to  quit  the  field  j  and  far  from  ex*^ 
pelling  the  invaders  of  their  liberties,  they  be- 
hold the  French  power  daily  increafing,  and  muft 
at  laft  ceafe  from  ftruggling  any  longer  in  a  con** 
teft  fo  unequal.     The  invading  of  England  will 
immediately  follow  the  reduction  of  the  Scottifli 
malecontents,  by  the  abandoning  of  whom  to  the 
mercy  of  the  French,  Elizabeth  will  open  a  way 
for  her  enemies  into  the  heart  of  her  own  king- 
dom, and  expofc  it  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
the  danger  of  conqueft.     Nothing  therefore  re- 
mained hut  to  meet  the  enemy  while  yet  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  England,  and  by  fupporting  the  Con-  4 

gregation  with  a  powerful  army,  to  render  Scot- 
land the  theatre  of  the  war,  to  crufh  the  dcfigns 
of  the  jPrinces  of  Lorrain  in  their  infancy,  and,  by 
fuch  an  early  and  unexpefted  effort,  to  expel  the 
French  out  of  Britain,  before  their  power  had 
time  to  take  root,  and  grow  up  to  any  formidable 
height.  But  as  the  matter  was  of  as  much  import- 
ance, as  any  which  could  fall  under  the  confidera- 

tioQ 
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Book  tion  of  an  Englifli  Monarch,  wifdom  and  mature 
III.       counfel  were  ncccflary  in  the  firft  place,  and  after- 
wards vigour  and  expedition  in  conduits   the 
danger  was  urgent,  and>  by  lofing  a  fingic  mo- 
ment,  might  become  unavoidable*. 

These  arguments  produced  their  full  efl!e6l  up- 
on Elizabeth,  who  was  jealous,  in  an  extreme 
degree,  of  every  pretender  to  her  Crown,  and  no 
lefs  anxious  to  preferve  the  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ncfs  of  her  fubjedts.     From  thefe  motives  (he  had 
aAed,  in  granting  the  Congregation  an  early  fup- 
ply  of  money  j  and  from  the  fame  principles  fee 
determined,  in  their  prefcnt  exigency,  to  afford 
them  more  effeftual  aid.     One  of  Maitlaria*s  at- 
tendants was  inilantly  difpatched  into  Scotland 
iRrith  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  of  her  proteftion, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  defired  to 
fend  eommiffioners  into  England  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  and  to  fettle  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  f . 

Mean  while,  the  Queen  Regent,  from  whom 
^^wbiie  "^  motion  of  the  Congregation  could  long  be 
Jjll«b"  concealed,  dreaded  the  fuccefs  of  this  negotiation 
»ypty  with  the  court  of  England,  and  forefaw  how  litdc 
Ihe  would  be  able  to  refift  the  united  effort  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  For  this  reafon  flie  determined, 
ifpoflible,  to  get  the  ftart  of  Elizabeth ;  and  by 
venturing,  notwithftanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter  fcafon,  to  attack  the  malecontents  in  their 

•  The  trgumcnts  which  the  Scots  employed,  in  order  to 
obtain  Elizabeth's  affiance,  are  urged  with  great  force,  in  a 
paper  of  Maitland's.    Sec  Appendix,  No.  II.. 

t  Keith,  114. 
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^relent  difpcrfed  and  hclplefs  fituation^  (he  hoped  Book 
CO  put  an  end  to  the  war^  before  the  arrival  of     m* 
their  Englifti  allies.  t/ro/ 

A  coKSiDERABL2  body  of  her  French  forces> 
^vrho  were  augmented^  about  this  time^  by  the  ar« 
rival  of  the  Count  de  Martigues>  with  a  thoufand 
veteran  foot,  and  fome  cavalry,  were  commanded 
to  march  to  Stirling.  Having  there  croiTed  the 
Forth,  they  proceeded  along  the  coaft  of  Fife, 
deftroying  and  plundering,  with  exceiEve  out* 
rage,  the  houfes  and  lands  of  thofc  whom  they 
cfteemcd  their  enemies.  Fife  was  the  moft  po- 
pulous and  powerful  county  in  the  kingdom,  and 
moft  devoted  to  the  Congregation,  who  had  hi- 
therto drawn  from  thence  their  moft  confidcrable 
fupplies,  both  of  men  and  provifions  -,  and  there- 
fore, befides  punifhing  the  difafFedion  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  pillaging  the.  country,  therFrench 
propofed  to  feize  and  fortify  St.  Andrew's,  and 
to  leave  in  it  a  garrifon  fufficient  to  bridle  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  the  province,  and  to  keep  pot- 
feilion  of  a  port  fituated  on  the  main  ocean. 

But  on  this  occafion,  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Lord  Ruthven,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and 
a  few  of  the  moft  aftive  leaders  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, performed,  by  their  bravery  and  good  con* 
duft,  a  fervice  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  their 
party.  Having  aflcmblcd  fix  hundred  horfe, 
they  infefted  the  French  with  continual  incur- 
fions,  beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted  their 
convoys  of  provifions,  cut  off  their  ftraggling 
parties,  ana  fo  haraffed  them  with  perpetual 
4  alarmsj 
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Book  alarms,  that  they  prevented  them  for  more  than 
ni.      three  weeks  from  advancing*. 

t  c6a.       ^'^  ^^^  ^^  Prior,  with  his  feeble  party,  was 
conftrained  to  retire,  and  the  French  fet  out  from 
Kirkaldy,  and  began  to  move  along  the  coaft  to- 
wards St.  Andrew's.    They  had  advanced  but  a 
January  »$'  fcw  milcs,  whcn,  from  an  eminence,  they  dcfcried 
a  powerful  fleet  fleering  its  courfe  up  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  As  they  knew  that  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf 
was,  at  that  time,  preparing  to  fail  for  Scotland 
with  a  numerous  army,  they  haftily  concluded 
that  thcfe  fhips  belonged  to  him,  and  gave  way 
to  the  moft  immoderate  tranfporcs  of  joy,  on  the 
proQ)ea:  of  this  long  expedted  fuccour.     Their 
great  guns  were  already  fired  to  welcome  their 
friends,  and  to  fpread  the  tidings  and  terror  of 
their  arrival  among  their  enemies,  when  a  finall 
boat  from  the  oppofite  coaft  landed,  and  blafled 
their  premature  and  fhort-lived  triumph,  by  in- 
forming them,  that  it  was  the  fleet  of  England 
which  was  in  fight,  intended  for  the  aid  of  the 
Congregation,  and  was  foon  to  be  followed  by  a 
formidable  land  army  f . 
Theiogiift      Thuoughout  her  whole  reign,  Elizabeth  was 
**thdT'**  cautious,  but  decifive  j  and  by  her  promptitude 
affiftance.     j,^  executing  her  refolutions,  joined  to  the  delibe- 
ration with  which  fhe  formed  them,  her  admini- 
ftration  became  remarkable,  no  lefs  for  its  vigour, 
than  for  its  wifdom.     No  fooner  did  fhe  deter- 
mine to  afford  her  proteftion  to  the  Lords  of  the 

♦  Knox,  202.  t  Ihid.  203. 
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Congregation,  than  they  experienced  the  activity.  Book 

as  ^cU  as  the  extent  of  her  powen     The  feafon      HI- 

of  the  year  would  not  permit  her  land  army  to 

cake  the  field;  but  left  the  French  fhould,  in  the 

l^ean  time,  receive  new  reinforcements,  fht  in- 

ftantly  ordered  a  itrong  fquadron  to  cruife  in  the 

Frith  of  Forth-    She  feems,  by  her  inftruftions 

to  Winter  her  ^dniiral,  to  have  been  defirous  of 

prcferving  the  appearances  of  friendfliip  towards 

the  French  *.     But  th^fe  were  only  appearances  ^ 

if  any  French.fieet  Ihould  attempt  to  land,  he  was 

comounded  to  prevent  it,  by  every  adl  of  hoftility 

and  violence.    It  was  the  fight  of  this  fquadron* 

which  occafioned  at  firft  fo  much  joy  among  tht 

French,  but  which  loon  inipired  them  with  fuch 

terror,  as  faved  Fife  from  the  effiefts  of  their  ven- 

geince.  Apprehenfive  of  being,  cut  off  from  their 

companions  on  the  oppofite  ikore,  they  retreated 

towards  Stirling  with  the  utpioft  precipitation, 

and,  in  a  dreadful  feafon,  and  through  roads, al<« 

moft  impafiable,  arrived  at  Leith,  harafled  and 

exhaufted  with  fatigue  f. 

Thi  Engliih  fleet  caft  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Leith,  and  continuing  in  that  ftation  till  the  con-^ 
clufion  of  peace,  both  prevented  the  garrifon  of 
Leith  from  receiving  fuccours  of  .any  kind,-  and 
confiderably  facilitated  the  operations  of  their  own 
forces  by  land. 

Soon  after  die  arrival  of  the  Englifli  fquadron.  They  coo^ 
the  Conrimifiloners  of  the  Congregation  repaired  t!^  with 

Englnod, 
Feb*  ft/* 
^  Keith,  Appendix  45.  f  Kaox,  203. 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  Beirwick>  and  concluded  with  the  Duke  of 
IIL      Norfolk,  a  treaty,  the  bond  of  that  union    with 
^       Elizabeth,  which  was  of  fo  great  advantage  to  the 
^     '    caufe.    To  give  a  check  to  the  dangerous  and 
rapid  progrcfs  of  the  French  arms  in  Scotland, 
was  the  profefled  defign  of  the  contracting  parties* 
In  order  to  this,  the  Scots  engaged  never  to  £uf- 
fer  any  clofer  union  of  their  country  with  France* 
^  and  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  uttermoft  againft 
all  attempts  of  conquefts  and  for  their  affiftance, 
Elizabeth  promifcd  to  employ,   in  Scotland,  a 
powerful  army,  which  the  Scots  undertook  to  join 
with  all  their  forces ;  no  place  in  Scotland  was  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh;  whatever 
fhoiild  be  taken  from  the  enemy  was  cither  to  be 
rafed,  or  kept  by  the  Scots,  at  their  choice  j  if 
any  invafion  ihould  be  made  upon  England,  the 
Scots  were  obliged  to  affift  Elizabeth  with  part  of 
their  forces;  and  to  afcertain  their  faithful  ob* 
fervancc  of  the  treaty,  they  bound  themfelves  to 
deliver  hoftages  to  Elizabeth,  before  the  march  of 
her  army  into  Scotland;  in  conclufion,  the  Scots 
made  many  proteftations  of  obedience  and  loyalty 
towards  their  own  Queen,  in  every  thing  not  in- 
confiftent  with  their  religion,  and  the  liberties  of 
their  country  ♦. 
TheCoB^iih      The  Englifh  army,  confining  of  fix  thoufand 
^  li^'     foot,  and  two  thoufand  horfe,  under  the  command 
Loth-        of  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,'entered  Scotland  early  in 

April  *•  ,      ^      .  - 

the  Spring.  The  members  of  the  Congregation  af- 
fembled  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  their 

f  Kttox,  217. 

new 
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new  allies  5    and  having  joined  them  with  great  B  o  o  ic 
multitudes  of  their  followers,  they  advanced  to-      HI. 
gether  towards  Leith.     The  French  were  little        ; 
able  to  keep  the  field  againft  an  enemy  fo  much      ^ 
fupcrior  in  number.    A  ftrong  body  of  troops, 
deftined  for  their  relief,  had  been  fcattered  by  a 
violent  ftorm,   and  had  cither  perilhed  on  the 
coaft  of  France,  or  with  difficulty  had  recovered 
the  ports  of  that  kingdom  *•     But  they  hoped  to 
be  able  to  defend  Leith,  till  the  Princes  of  Lor* 
rain  (bould  make  good  the  magnificent  promifes 
of  afliftance,  with  which  they  daily  encouraged 
thcip ;    or  till  fcaf city  of  provifions  fhould  con- 
ftrain  the  Englifti  to  retire  into  their  own  coun- 
try.   In  order  to  haften  this  latter  event,  they  did 
not  ncgleft  the  ufijal,    though   barbarous  pre- 
caution for  diftreffing  an  invading  enenjy>    bjjr 
burning  and  laying  wafte  all  the  adjacent  coun^ 
try  t*     The  zeal,  however,    of  the  nation  fruf* 
trated  their  intentions;  eager  to  contribute  to* 
wards  removing  their  oppreflbrs,  the  people  pro- 
duced their  hidden- ftores  to  fupport  their  friends^ 
the  neighbouring  counties  fupplied  every  thing 
neceflary,  and  far  from  wanting  fubfiftence,  the 
Englifti  found,  in  their  camp,  all  forts  of  pro* 
vifions  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  had  for  fonie  time 
been  known  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  J* 

On  the  approach  of  the  Englifti  army,  the 
Queen  Regent  retired  into  the  eaflile  of  Edin- 
burgh, Her  health  was  now  in  a  declining  ftate, 
and  her  mind  broken  and  depreffed  by  the  mif- 

•  Mem.  dc  Callel.  450.    f  Knox,  225..   J  Knox,  ibid. 
Vol.  I.  Q^  fortunes 
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fortunes  of  her  adminiftration.  To  avoid  the 
danger  and  fatigue  of  a  fiegej  (he  committed 
herfelf  to  the  protection  of  Lord  Er&inc.  This 
nobleman  ftill  preferred  his  neutrality,  and  hy 
his  integrity,  and  love  of  his  country,  merited 
equally  the  cfteem  of  both  parties.  He  received 
the  Queen  herfelf  with  the  utmofl:  honour  and 
refpedt,  but  took  care  to  admit  no  fuch  retinue, 
as  might  endanger  his  command  of  the  caftle  \ 
April  6.  A  FEW  days  after  they  arrived  in  Scotland,  the 

Englifli  invefted  Leith.  The  garrifon,  ihut  up 
within  the  town,  was  almoft  half  as  numerous 
as  the  army  which  fat  down  before  it,  and  by 
an  obftinatc  defence  protrafted  the  fiege  to  a 
great  length.  The  circumftances  of  this  fiege, 
related  by  co temporary  hiftorians,  men  without 
knowledge  or  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  arc 
often  obfcure  and  imperfeft,  and  at  this  diftancc 
of  time  are  not  confiderable  enough  to  be  en- 
tertaining. 

At  firft  the  French  endeavoured  to  keep  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Hawk  Hill,  a  rifing  ground  not 
April  IS.  ^^^  diftant  from  the  town,  but  were  beat  from  it 
with  great  flaughter,  chiefly  by  the  furious  at- 
tack of  the  Scottilh  cavalry.  Within  a  few 
days,  the  French  had  their  full  revenge ;  having 
fallied  out  with  a  ftrong  body,  they  entered  the 
Engliih  trenches,  broke  their  troops,  nailed 
part  of  their  cannon,  and  killed  at  lead  double 
the  number  they  had  loft  in  the  former  Ikirmifli. 
Nor  were  the  EngliQi  more  fortunate  in  an  at- 

•  Forbes's  Collcft.  vol.  u  503.    Keith,  122. 
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itcmpt  which  they  made  to  take  the  placie  by  B  o  o  k 
affault ;  they  were  met  with  equal  cdurage,  and  HI* 
irepulfcd  with  confiderable  lofs;  From  the  detail  g 
of  thefe  circumftanccs  by  the  writers  of  that  age.  May  ^] 
it  is  cafy  t6  obfervc  the  different  charafters  of 
the  French  ind  Englifli  troops.  The  former^ 
trained  to  war^  tinder  the  active  reigns  of  Fran- 
tis  I.  and  Henry  ll.  defended  themfelves  not 
only  with  the  bravery^  but  with  the  fkill  of  ve- 
tcranSi  The  latrer>  who  had  been  more  accuf- 
lomcd  to  peacej  ftill  prcfcrved  the  intrepid  and 
deipcrate  valour  peculiar  to  the  nation^  but  dif- 
covfer(id  few  marks  of  military  genius,  or  of  ex-^ 
pericncc  in  the  praftiec  of  war*  Every  misfor- 
tune or  difappointment  during  the  fiege  miift  be 
imputed  to  manifeft  errors  in  condudt;  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  befieged  in  their  fally  was  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  fecurity  and  negligence  of  the  Eng- 
lifli:  many  ofthfir  officers  were  abfent;  their 
foldiers  had  left  their  ftations  i  arid  the  trenches 
were  almoft  without  a  guard.  The  ladders, 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  affault^  Wahted 
a  great  deal  of  the  neceflary  ftrength ;  and  the 
troops  employed  in  that  fervice  were  ill  fupport- 
cd.  The  trenches  were  opened,  at  firfti  in  an 
improper  place  j  and  as  it  was  fouhd  expedient 
to  change  the  ground,  both  time  and  labour 
were  loft.  The  weaknefs  of  their  own  Genifrals, 
no  lefs  than  the  ftrength  of  the  French  gaffifon, 
rendered  the  progrefs  of  the  Englifh  \vbnder- 
fully  flow.  The  length,  however,  of  the  fiege, 
and  the  lofs  of  part  of  their  magazi/ies  by  an  ac- 
cidental fire,  reduced  the  French  to  extreme 
0^2  diflrefs. 
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Book  diftrefs,  which  the  profpeft  of  relief  made  them 
III.      bear  with  admirable  fortitude. 

While  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  French 
protrafted  the  fiege  fo  far  beyond  expe&atioD, 
the  leaders  of  the  Congregation  were  not  idle. 
By  new  aflbciations  and  confederacies,  they  la- 
boured more  perfectly  to  unite  their  party.  By 
publicly  ratifying  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ber- 
wick, they  endeavoured  to  render  the  alliance 
with  England  firm  and  indiffoluble.  Among  the 
fubfcribers  of  thefe  papers,  wc  find  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  and  fome  others,  who  had  not  hitherto 
concurred  with  the  Congregation  in  any  of  their 
meafures  *.  Several  of  thefe  Lords,  particularly 
the  Earl  of  Huntly,  ftill  adhered  to  the  Popifli 
church ;  but  on  this  occafion,  neither  their  re- 
ligious fentiments,  nor  their  former  cautious 
.  maxims,  were  regarded  i  the  torrent  of  national 
refentment  and  indignation  ^ainft  the  French 
hurried  them  on  f* 

^  Burn.  vol.  iii.  287*    Knox,  221. 

t  The  dread  of  the  French  power  did,  on  many  occafioos, 
furmonnt  the  seal  which  the  Catholic  nobles  had  for  their  re- 
ligion. Befides  the  prefamptive  evidence  for  this,  ariiiag 
from  the  memorial  mentioned  by  Burnet,  Hid.  of  the  Re- 
formation, vol.  iii.  28  X.  andpubliflied  by  him,  App.  p,  278; 
the  inlbudlions  of  Blisabeth  to  Randolph  her  agent,  put  it  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  many  zealous  Papifb  thought  the  alliance 
with  England  to  be  neceflary  for  prefcrving  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  kingdom.  Keith,  158.  Huntly  him- 
fclf  began  a  corrcfpondcnce  with  Elizabeth's  MiniUcrs,  be- 
fore the  march  of  the  Engliih  army  into  Scotland,  Haynes's 
State  Papers,  261,  263.    See  Append.  No.  III. 
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^Thi  Queen    Regent,   the  inftrument,   rather,  Book 
than  the  caufe  of  involving  Scotland  in  thofe  ca-      HI. 
lamities,   under  which  it  groaned  at  that  time,  ''"^_ 
died  during  the  heat  of  the  fiege.     No  Princefs  Death  and 
ever  poflefled  qualities  more  capable  of  rendering  the'^«a*^^ 
her  adminiftration  illuftrious,  or  her  people  hap-  ^^^q^^^'^ 
py.     Of  much  difcernment,  and  no  lefs  addrefs ; 
of  great  intrepidity,  and  equalprudence  j  gentle 
and  humane,  without  weaknefs  j    zealous  for  her 
religion,    without   bigotry;    a  lover  of  juftice, 
without  rigour.      One  circumftance,   however, 
and  that,  too,  the  excefs  of  a  virtue,  rather  than 
any  vice,  poifoned  all  thefe  great  qualities,  and 
rendered  her  government  unfortunate,    and  her 
name  odious.     Devoted  to  the  intereft  of  France, 
her  native  country,  and  attached  to  the  Princes 
of  Lorrairi   her  brothers,  with  moft  paflionate 
fondnefs  i  (he  departed,  in  order  to  gratify  them, 
from  every  maxim  which  her  own  wifdom  or  hu- 
manity would  have  approved.     She  outlived,  in 
a  great  meafure,  that  reputation  and  popularity 
which  had    fmoothed   her  way   to   the   higheft 
flation  in  the  kingdom ;  and   many  examples  of 
falfehood,    and  fome  of  feverity,   in  the   latter 
part  of  her  adminiftration,  totally  alienated  from 
her  the  affeftions  of  a  people,  who  had  once 
placed  in  her  an  unbounded  confidence.     But, 
even  by  her  enemies,  thefe  unjuftifiable  actions 
were  imputed  to  the  facility,  not  to  the  malig- 
nity of  her  nature ;   and  while  they  taxed  her 
brothers,  and  French  counfellors,    with  ralhnefs 
and  criielty,  they  ftill  allowed  her  the  praife  of 
0^3  prudence 
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Book  prudence  and  of  ienity  *•    A  few  days  before  her 
III*      death,  fhe  defired  an  interview  with  the  Pri<Mr  of 
gt.  Apdrew's,    the  Earl  of  Argyll,   and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Congregatiop*    To  them  ftie  la-^ 
picnted  the  fatal  iffuc  of  thofc  violent  councils^ 
which  (he  had  been  obliged  to  follow  i  and^  with 
(he  candour  natural  to  a  generous  nnind,  con- 
fefled  the  errors  of  her  own  adminiftration,  and 
begged  forgivenefs  of  thofe  to  whom  they  had 
been  hurtful ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  flic  warned 
them,  amidfl:  their  ftruggles  for  liberty,  and  the 
Ihock  of  arms,  not  to  lofe  fight  of  the  loyalty 
and  fubjeftion  which  was  due  to  their  fovcreigni'. 
The  remainder  of  her  time  (he  employed  in  re- 
ligious meditations  and  cxercifes.     She  even  in- 
vited the  attendance  of  Willox,  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  among  the  Reformed  preachers,  liftened 
to  his  inftruftjons  with  reverence  and  attention  ;J:, 
and  prepared  for  fhf  approach  of  death  with  a  de- 
cent fortitude. 
f40t\vftpf       Nothing  could  now  favc  the  French  troops, 
foco^'iudc    fliut  VP  ^^  Leith,  but  the  immediate  conclufion 
f  Pface.       Qf  ^  peace,   or  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army 
from  the  continent,      The  Princes  of  tx)rrain 
amufed  their  party  in  Scotland  with  continual  ex-? 
pe<n:ations  of  the  latter,    and  had  thereby  kept 
alive  their  hopes  and  their  courage.     But  at  laft, 
the  fituation  of  France,  rather  than  the  terror  of 
the  Englilh  arms,   or  the  remonftrances  of  the 
gcottifh  malecontents,  conftrained  them,*  though 
with  rcludtance,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 

*  Buchan,  324.        f  Lefly,  dc  Rebus  Geft.  Scot.  222, 
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pacific  councils.   The  Protcftants  in  France  were,  Book 
at  that  time,  a  party  formidable  by  their  number,  ^  j^^*  ^ 
and  more  by  the  valour  and  enterprifing  genius    i  rgo* 
of  their  leaders.     Francis  11.  had  treated  them 
-with  extreme  rigour,   and  difcovered,  by  every 
ftep  he  took,  a  fettled  refolution  to  extirpate  their 
religion,  and  to  ruin  thpfe  who  profefled  it.     Ac 
the  profpcft  of  this  danger  to  themfelves,  and  to 
their  caufe,  the  Proteftants  were  alarmed,    but 
not  terrified.     Animated  with  zeal,  and  inflamed 
with  refentment,  they  not  only  prepared  for  their 
own  defence,  but  relblved,  by  fome  bold  aftion, 
to  anticipate  the  fchemes  of  their  enemies ;  and 
as  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  were  eftcemed  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  King's  violent  mcafures,    they 
marked  them  out  to  be  the  firft  vidimsi^.of  their 
indignation, '  Hence,  and  not  from  any  difloyalty 
to  the  ^ing,  proceeded  the  famous  conlpiracy  of 
Amboife ;  and  though  the  vigilance  and  good  for-  Much  15; 
tune  of  the  Princes  of  torrain  difcovered  and 
difappointed  that  defign,  it  was  eafy  to  obferve 
new  ftorms  gathering  in  every  province  of  the 
kingdom,  and  ready  to  burft  out  with  all  the  fury 
and  outrage  of  civil  war.     In  this  fituation,  the 
ambition  of  the  Houfe  of  Lorrain  was  called  off 
from  the  thoughts  of  foreign  conquefts,  to  de- 
fend the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  French  crown, 
and  inftead  of  fending  new  reinforcements  into 
Scodand,    it  became  neceflary  to  withdraw  the 
veteran  troops  ^ready  employed  in  that  king-* 

•  Lefly,  22^, 
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In  order  to  conduft  an  affair  of  fo  much  im- 
portance and  delicacy,   the  Princes  of  Lorrain 
jr^Q      made  choice  of  Monluc  Bifhop  of  Valence,  and  of 
The  ofgo-    the  Sieur  de  Randan.     As  both  thefe,  efpecially 

•  tiations  for        ,       ,-  i  i  •     /•     ■  /- 

that  pur*      the  former,  were  reckoned  inferior  to  no  pcrfons 
^  •  of  that  age  in  addrefs  and  political  refinement, 

Elizabeth  oppofed  to  them  Ambaffadors  of  equal 
abilities  j  Cecil  her  Prime  Minifter,  a  man  per- 
haps of  the  greateft  capacity  who  had  ever  held 
that  office;  and  Wotton  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
grown  old  in  the  art  of  negotiating  under  three 
fuccelDSve  Monarchs.  The  interefts  of  the  French 
and  Englifli  courts  were  foon  adjufted  by  men  of 
fo  great  dexterity  in  bufinefsj  and  as  France  eafily 
*  confented  to  withdraw  thofe  forces,  which  had 
been  the  chief  occafion  of  the  wari  the  other 
points  in  difpute>  between  that  kingdom  and 
England,  were  not  matters  of  tedious,  orofdif- 
?  •  ficult  difcuflion. 

Thb  grievances  of  the  Congregation,  and  their 
demands  upon  their  own  Sovereigns  for  redrcfs, 
employed  longer  time,  and  required  to  be  treated 
with  a  more  delicate  hand*    After  fo  many  open 
attenipts,  carried  on  by  command  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  in  order  to  overturn  the  ancient  confti- 
tutioh,  and  to  fupprefs  the  religion  which  they 
had  embraced,  the  Scottifli  nobles  could  not  think 
themfelves  fecure,  without  fixing  fome  new  baN 
.    ricr  againft  the  future  encroachments  of  regal 
power.     But  the  legal  fteps  towards  accomplilh- 
ing  this  were  not  fo  obvious.    The  French  am- 
baffadors confidered  the  entering  into  any  treaty 
with  fubjefts,  and  with  rebels,  as  a  condefcenfion 
3  unworthy 
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tjn worthy  the  dignity  of  a  Sovereign  5  and  their  Book:, 
fcruplcs  on  this  head  might  have  put  an  end  td      HK'J. 
the  treaty,  if  the  impatience  of  both  parties  for  '     g 
peace  had  not  fuggeft.ed  an  expedient,    which 
leemed  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fubjeft, 
without  derogating  from  the  honour  of  the  Prince. 
The  Scottilh  nobles  agreed,  on  this  occafion,  to  Artidcfof 
pafs from  thepoint  of  right  and  privilege,  and  to  ^  *'"*^* 
accept  the  redrefs  of  tijeir  grievances  as  a  matter 
of  favour.     Whatever  additional  fecurity  their 
anxiety  for  perfonal  fafety,  or  their  zeal  for  public 
liberty,  prompted  them  to  demand,  was  granted 
in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  as  a£ls  of  their 
royal  favour  and  indulgence.  And  left  conjcefTions 
of  this  kind  (hould  feem  precarious,  and  liable  to 
be  retraced  by  the  fame  power  which  had  made  ^ 
them,  the  French  AmbalTador  agreed  to  infert 
them  in  the  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  and  thereby  to  - 
bind  the  King  and  Queen  inviolably  to  obfervc 
them*. 

In  relating  this  tranfaftion,  cotemporary  hiflo- 
rians  have  confounded  the  conceffions  of  Francis 
and  Mary  to  their  Scottilh  fubjefts,  with  the  treaty 
between  France  and  England  5  the  latter,  befides 
the  ratification  of  former  treaties  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  ftipulations  with  regard  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  removing  both  armies  out  of 
Scotland,  contained  an  article,  to  which,  as  the 
fource  of  many  important  events,  we,  (hall  often 
have  occafion  to  refer.  The  right  of  Elizabeth  to 
her  crown  is  thereby  acknowledged  in  the  ftrdngeft 
terms  5  and  Francis  and  Mary  folcmnly  engage 

•  Keith,  134,  ^c. 
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Book  neither  to  aflume  the  title,  nor  to  bear  the  arms 
III*      of  King  and  Queen  of  England  in  any   time  to 
come. 

Honourable  as  thi*  article  was  for  Elizabeth 
herfelf,  the  conditions  (he  obtained  for  her  allies 
the  Scots  were  no  lefs  advantageous  to  them* 
Monluc  and  Randan  confented>  in  the  name  of 
Francis  and  Mary,  that  the  French  forces  in  Scot- 
land fliould  inftantly  be  fent  back  into  their  own 
country,  and  no  foreign  troops  be  hereafter  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  without  the  knowledge 
and  confent  of  Parliament;  that  the  fortifications 
of  Leith  and  Dunbar  ihould  immediately  be  rafed, 
and  no  new  fort  be  ere£bed  without  the  permiiGon 
of  Parliament;  that  a  Parliament  (hould  be  held 
on  the  firft  day  of  Auguft,  and  that  affembly  be 
deemed  as  valid,  in  all  reipeds,  as  if  it  had  been 
called  byj^thc  exprefs  commandment  of  the  King 
and  QiTten ;  that,  conformable  to  the  ancient  laws* 
and  cviftoms  of  the  country,  the  King  and  Queen 
fhould  not  declare  war,  or  conclude  peace,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Parliament;  that,  during 
the  Queen's  abfcnce,  the  adminiftration  of  govern* 
ment  (hould  be  vefted  in  a  council  of  twelve  pcr- 
fons,  to  be  chofen  out  of  twenty-four  named  by 
Parliament,  fcven  of  which  council  to  be  eledbed 
by  the  Queen,  and  five  by  the  Parliament;  that 
hereafter,  the  King  and  Queen  fhould  not  advance 
foreigners  to  places  of  truft  or  dignity  in  the  king- 
dom, nor  confer  the  offices  of  Treafurer  or  Comp* 
troUer  of  the  Revenues  upon  any  ecclefiaflic;  that 
an  ad  of  oblivion,  abolilhing  the  guilt  and  mc- 
ropry  of  all  offences,  committed  fincc  the  6di  of 

Match^ 
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IVIarch,  1558,  fhouldbepaffedinthccnfuingPar-  Book: 
liament,  and  bt  ratified  by  the  King  and  Queens     IH. 
that  the  King  and  Queen  fliould  not,  under  co« 
lour  of  punifhing  any  violation  of  their  authority 
during  that  period,  feek  to  deprive  any  of  their 
fubjefts  of  the  offices,  benefices,  or  eftates  which 
they  now  heldj  that  the  redrefs  due  to  churchmen, 
for  the  injuries  which  they  had  fuftaincd  during  the 
late  infurredipns,  fhould  be  left  eQtirely  to  the 
cognizance  of  Parliament,    With  regard  to  reli- 
gious controvcrfies,  the  AmbafTadors  declared  that 
they  would  not  prefume  to  decide,  but  permitted 
the  Parliament,  at  their  firft  meeting,  to  examine 
the  points  in  difi^erence,  and  to  reprefent  their 
fenfe  of  them  to  the  King  and  Queen  *• 

To  fuch  a  memorable  period  did  the  Lords  of  rhfttka» 
the  Congregation,  by  their  courage  and  perfe- 
vcrance,  conduft  an  cnterprife,^  which,  at  firft, 
promifed  a  very  different  iffue.  From  beginnings 
extremely  feeble,  and  even  contemptible,  the 
party  grew  by  degrees  to  great  power;  and  being 
favoured  by  ipany  fortunate  Incidents,  baffled  all  . 
the  efforts  of  their  own  Q^een,  aided  hf  the  forces 
of  a  more  confiderable  kingdom.  The  fovereign 
authority  was,  by  this  treaty,  transferred  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Congregation  -,  that  limited 
prerogative,  which  the  Crown  had  hitherto  pof- 
feffed,  was  almoft  entirely  annihilated;  and  the 
ariftocratical  power,  which  always  predominated 
in  the  Scottilh  government,  became  fupreme  and 
incontrolable.  By  this  treaty,  too,  the  influence 
pf  France,  which  had  long  been  of  much  weight 
♦  Keith,  137,  &c,  ^ 
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B  o  o  R  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland^  was  greatly  diminifhcd  ,- 
III*  and  not  only  were  the  prefent  eittroachmeBts  of 
that  ambitious  ally  reftrained,  but,  by  confederating 
with  England,  protefkion  was  provided  againft  any 
future  attempt  from  the  fame  qparter.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  controverfies  in  religion  being  left  to  the 
confideration  of  Parliament,  the  Proteftants  might 
reckon  upon  obtaining  whatever  decifion  was  moft 
favourable  to  the  opinions  which  they  profefTed. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty, 
both  the  French  and  Englifh  armies  quitted  Scot- 
land« 

A  Pariia.  The  cyes  of  cvcry  man  in  that  kingdom  were 
turned  towards  the  approaching  Parliament.  A 
meeting,  fummoned  in  a  manner  fo  extraordinary, 
at  fuch  a  critical  junfture,  and  to  deliberate  upon 
matters  of  fo  much  confcquence,  was  cxpeftcd 
with  the  utmoft  anxiety. 

A  Scottish  Parliament,  fuitable  to  the  arif- 
tocratical  genius  of  the  government,  was  properly 
an  affembly  of  the  nobles.  It  was  compofed  of 
Bilhops,  Abbots,  Barons,  and  a  few  commiffioners 
of  boroughs,  who  met  altogether  in  one  houfe. 
The  Lefler  Barons,  though  poflefled  of  a  right  to 
be  prefent,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  their  repre- 
fentatives,  feldom  exercifed  it.  The  expcnce  of 
attending,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times^ 
with  a  numerous  train  of  vaffals  and  dependants  5 
the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal  or  regular 
fyftem  of  government  j  but  above  all,  the  ex- 
orbitant authority  of  the  greater  nobles,  who 
had  drawn  the  whole  power  into  their  own  hands, 
made  this  privilege  of  fo  little  value,  as  to  be 

almoft 
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almoft  negleSed.    It  appears  from  the  ancient  Book 
rolls^  that  during  times  of  tranquillity,  £cw  com-%     III. 
miflioners  of  boroughs,  and  almofl:  none  of  the 
Lefler  Barons  appeared  in  I^vliwncnt.    The  or- 
dinary adminiftration  of  government  Was  aban^ 
doned,  withput  fcruple  or  jealouly,  to  the  King 
and  to  the  Greater  Barons*    But  in  extraordinary 
conjunduri^Sp  when  the  ftruggle  for  liberty  was 
violent,  and  the  fpirit  of  oppoj^ition  to  the  Crown 
rofe  to  an  height,  th^  BurgeiTes  and  Lefler  Ba-: 
rons  wqr;  rc^ui^i^d  from  th^ir  ina^ivity,  and  ftood 
forth  to  y^mdicatc  the  rights  of  .their  xountry. 
The  tur^Ient  reign  of  James  III.  affords  ex- 
amples in  pfoof  of  thia  obfervation  *.    Tte  pub- 
lic indignation  4g^nft:  the  raih  defigns  of  .that 
weak  and  Ul-adyifed  Priijce,  brought  into. Par- 
lxament>  b^fides  the  greater  oobles  and  prelates, 
^  confider^ble  number  of  the  Lefler  B'2Mx>ns»     / 
/     The  £uneL  caufes  occafioned  the  unuiual  con- 
fluence of  aH  orders  of  men  to  tbe  Parliament; 
which  met  on  the  firft  of  Auguft.     The  wii« 
verfal  pafllon  for  liberty>    civil  and  Teiigio)ia^ 
which  had  feized  the  nation^  iiifFered  few  perw* 
fons  to  remain  unconcerned  fpe£tators  of  an  af- 
fembly^  whofe  afts  were  likely  to  prove  deciftvd 
with  refpeft  to  both.    From  all  corners  of  the 
kingdom  men  flocked  in,  eager  and  deter.nined 
to  aid,  with  their  voices  in  -thp  fenate,  the  fame 
caufe,  which  they  had  defended  with  their  fwords 
in  the  field.     Bcfides  a  full  convention  of  Peers, 
Temporal  and  Spiritual,  there  Appeared  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  almoft  all  the  boroughs^    and 

•  Keith,  147. 
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Book  abdve  an  hundred  Barons^  who,  thdtigh  of  thtf 

III*     leflfer  order,  were  gentlemen  of  the  fifft  rank  and 

^    >'  ^  fortune  in  the  nation  *i 
1500* 

The  Parliament  was  ready  to  enter  bn  bufinefs 

with  the  utmoft  zeal,  when  a  difficulty  was  ftarted 
concerning  the  lawfblriefs .  of  the  meeting.     No 
Commiffioner  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  no  Ggnification  of  their  confent 
and  approbation  was  yet  received.     Thefe  were 
deemed,  by  many^  cflential  to  the  very  being  of 
a  Parliament.    But,   in  oppofition  to  this  (en- 
timent>  the  exprefs  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh were  urged,  by  which  this  iiltembly  was 
declared  to  be  as  valid/  in  all  tefpefts,  lu  if  it  had 
been  called  and  appointed  by  the  exprefs  com- 
mand of  the  King  and  Qi^een.     As  the  adherents 
of  the  Congregation  greatly  outnumbered  their 
adverfories,  the  latter  6pinioti  prevailed.    Their 
boldeft  leaders,  and  thofe  of  moft  approved  zeali 
were  chofen  to  be  Lords  of  the  Articles,  who 
formed  a  committee  of  ancient  ufe,  and  of  great 
importance  in  the  Scottilh  Parliament.    The  dc^ 
liberations  of  the  Lords  of  the  Artides  were 
carried  on  with  the  moft  unanimous  and  z&xft 
zeal.  The  aft  of  oblivion,  the  nomination  of  twen- 
ty-four perfons,  out  of  whom  the  council,  intruft- 
ed  with  fuprcme  authority,  was  to  be  eledked;  and 
every  other  thing  prefcribed  by  the  late  treatyi 
or  which  fccmed  neceflary  to  render  it  elFedual, 
Its  proceed-  pafled  without  difpute  or  delay*  The  article  of  re^ 
le^to  re-  ligio^  employed  longer  time,  and  was  attended 
ligioa.        with  greater  difficulty.    It  was  brought  into  Par* 

•  Keith,  146. 
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liament  by  a  petition  from  thofe  who  had  adopted  Book 
^He  principles  of  the  Reformation.     Many  doc-      III* 
crincs  of  the  Popiih  church  were  a  contradidioa 
CO  reafonj  and  a  difgrace  to  religion ;  its  difcipline 
Had   become  corrupt   and  opprellive;    and   its 
revenues  were  both  exorbitant  and  ill-applied. 
Againft  all  thefe,    the  Proteftants  remonftrated 
'with  the  utmoft  feverity  of  ftyle,  which  indigna- 
tion at  their  abfurdity,  or  experience  of  their  per- 
nicious tendency^  could  infpire ;  and  encouragedi 
by  the  number  and  zeal  of  their  friends,  to  im- 
prove fuch  a  favourable  junfture,  they  aimed  the 
blow  at  the  whole  fabric  of  Popery  5  and  befought 
the .  Parliament  to  interpofe  their  authority  for 
rediifying  thefe  multiplied  abufes  *• 

Several  prelates,  zealoufly  attached  to  the  an- 
cient fuperftition,  were  prefent  in  this  Parliament. 
But  during  thefe  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  they  ftood  confounded,  and  at  a  gaze  ; 
and  perfevercd  in  a  filence  which  was  fatal  to  their 
caufe.  They  efteemed  it  impoflible  to  refift  or 
divert  that  torrent  of  religious  zeal,  which  was 
ftill  in  its  full  ftrength;  they  dreaded  that  their 
oppoHtion  would  irritate  their  adverfaries,  ai^d 
excite  them  to  new  afts  of  violence ;  they  hoped 
that  the  King  and  Queen  would  foon  be  at  leifure 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  career  of  their  infolent  fub- 
jefts,  and  that,  after  the  rage  and  havock  of  the 
prefent  ftorm,  the  former  tranquillity  and  order 
would  be  reftored  to  the  church  and  kingdom. 
They  were  willing,  perhaps,  to  facrifice  the  doc- 
trine,, and  even  the  power  of  the  church,  in  order 

•  Knox,  237. 
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B  o  o  K  to  cnfure  the  fafety  of  their  own  perfons>  and  to 
III.  prefenre  the  poffeflion  of  thofc  revenues,  ivhich 
were  ft  ill  in  their  hands.  From  whatever  morives 
they  aded,  their  filence,  which  was  imputed  to 
the  confcioufnefs  of  a  bad  caufe>  afforded  matter 
of  great  triumph  to  the  Proteftants,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  proceed  with  more  bol^nefs  and 
alacrity  *. 

The  Parliaiifiqit  did  not  think  it  enough  to  con- 
demn thofe  doftrines  mentioned  in  the  petition  of 
the  Proteftants ;  they,  moreover,  gave  the'faoc- 
tion  of  their  approbation  to  a  Confeffion  of  Faith 
prefented  to  them  by  the  Reformed  teachers  f  , 
and  compofed,  as  might  be  cxpcfted  from  fuch  a 
performance  at  that  junfture,  on  purpofe  to  cx- 
pofe  the  abfurd  tenets  and  pra&ices  of  the  Romifh 
church.     By  another  aft,  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  courts  was  abolxjhed,  and  the  cau&s, 
which  formerly   came  under  their  cpgnizance, 
were  transferred  to  the  decifion  of  civil  judges  J. 
By  a    third    ftatute,    the  exercife  of   religious 
worlhip,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romifh 
church,  was  prohibited.     The  manner  in  which 
the  Parliament  enforced  the  obiervation  of  this 
law  difcovers  the  zeal  of  that  affembly ;  the  firft 
tranfgreflion  fubjefted   the  offender  tq  the  for- 
feiture of  his  goods,  and  to  a  corporal  punilh- 
ment,    at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge ;    baniih- 
mcnt  was  the  penalty  of  a  fecond  violation  of 
the  law ;  arid  a  third  aft  of  difobedience  was  de- 
clared to  be  capital  §.     Such  ftrangcrs  were  men, 

♦  Knox,  253.    f  Id.  ibid,    J  Keith,  152.  §  KTncx,  254. 
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tLt  that  time,  to  the  fpirit  of  toleration,  and  to  the  Book 
laws  of  humanity;  and  with  fuch  indecent  hafte      HI. 
did  the  very  perfons,  who  had  juft  efcaped  the  ri- 
gour of  ecctefiaftical  tyranny,  proceed  to  imitate 
thofe  examples  of  fcverity,  of  which  they  them- 
iclves  had  fo  juftly  complained. 

The  vigorous  zeal  of  the  Parliament  overturn-  with  regard 
cd,  in  a  few  days,  the  ancient  fyftem  of  religion,  mf^^f  tbc' 
Mrhich  had  been  eftablifhed  fo  many  ages.  In  re-  *  "''  * 
forming  the  doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church, 
the  nobles  kept  pace  with  the  ardour  and  expet^a- 
tions  even  of  Knox  himfelf.  But  their  proceed- 
ings, with  refpecl  to  thefe,  were  not  more  rapid 
and  impetuous  than  they  were  flow  and  dilatory, 
when  they  entered  on  the  confideration  of  eccle- 
iiaftical  revenues.  Among  the  lay  members,  fonrje 
were  already  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  church, 
and  others  devoured  in  expeftation  the  wealthy 
benefices  which  ftill  remained  untouched.  The  al- 
teration in  religion  had  afforded  many  of  the  dig- 
nified ecclefiaftics  themfelves  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  avarice  or  ambition.  The  demo- 
lition of  the  monafteries  having  fet  the  Monks  at 
liberty  from  their  confinement,  they  inftantly  dif- 
pcrfed  all  over  thc'kingdom,  and  commonly  be- 
took themfelves  to  fome  fecular  employment. 
The  Abbot,  if  he  had  been  fd  fortunate  as  to  em- 
brace the  principles  of  the  Reformation  from  con- 
viftion,  or  fo  cunning  as  to  efpotife  them  out  of 
policy,  feized  the  whole  revenues  of  the  fraternity, 
and,  except  what  he  allowed  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
A  few  funerannuated  Monks  *,  applied  them  en- 
^  Keith,  496.     Append.  190,  191. 
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Book  tirely  to  his  own  ufe.    The  propofal  made  by  the 
m»      Reformed  teachers,  for  applying  thcfe  revenues 
it6o      ^^^^'■^s  ^^^  maintenance  of  Minifters,  the  cdu- 
■*     *     cation  of  youth,  and  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  was 
equally  dreaded  by  all  thefc  orders  of  men.    They 
oppofcd  it  with  the  utmoft  warmth,  and  by  their 
numbers  and  authority,  eafily  prevailed  on  the 
Parliament  to  give  no  ear  to  fuch  a  difagrccablc 
demand  *.     Zealous  as  the  firft  Reformers  were, 
and  animated  with  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  the  low  con- 
fiderations  of  intereft,   they  beheld  thefe    early 
fymptoms  of  felfiflinefs  and  avarice  among  their 
adherents  with  indignation  j  and  we  find  Knox  ex- 
preffing  the  utmoft  fenfibility  of  that  contempt, 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  many,  from  whom 
he  expedled  a  more  generous  concern  for  the  fuccefs 
of  religion,  and  the  honour  of  its  Minifters  f. 

The  validity      A  DIFFICULTY  hath  bccn  ftartcd,  with  regard  to 

of  this  Par-  n  /-     i  •     -r*      i-  • 

liamentcai?.  the  acts  of  this  Parliament,  concerning  religion. 
This  difficulty,  frivolous  in  itfelf,  and  at  this  dil- 
tance  of  time  of  no' importance,  is  founded  on  the 
words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  By  that,  the 
Parliament  was  permitted  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  ftate  of  religion,  and  to  fignify  their  fen- 
timents  of  it  to  the  King  and  Queen.  But,  inftead 
of  prefenting  their  defires  to  their  Sovereigns, 
in  the  humble  form  of  a  fupplication  or  addrcfs, 
the  Parliament  converted  them  into  fo  many  adsi 
which,  although  they  never  received  the  royal 
affent,  obtained,  all  over  the  kingdom,  the 
weight  and  authority  of  laws.  In  compliance 
with  their  injunftions,  the  eftabliflied  fyftcm  of 

♦  Sec  Append.  No.  IV.  f  Knox,  2^  256. 
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t^ligion  was  every  where  overthrown,  and  that  Boos: 
recommended  by  the  Reformers  introduced  in  its         ]*, 
place.      The  partiality  and  zeal  of  the  people    j^^q^ 
overlooked  or  fupplied  any  defeA'in  the  form  of 
thefe  afts  bf  Parliament,  and  rendered  the  ob-- 
lervance  of  them  more  univerfal  than  ever  had 
been  yielded  to  the  ftatutes  of  the  moft  regular 
or  conftitutional  aflcmbly.    By  thofe  proceedings, 
it  muft^   however,    be  confefled  that  the  Par- 
liament, or  radier  the  nation,  violated  the  laft  ar*- 
tide  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  exceed* 
cd  the  powers  which  belong  to  fubjefts.     But 
when  once  men  have  been  accuftomed  to  break 
through  the  common  boundaries  of  fulycftion ; 
and  their  mind^^^re  inflamed  with  the  pafCons 
which  civil  war  infpires  j   it  is  mere  pedantry  or 
ignorance  to  meafure  their  conduit  by  thofe  rules, 
which  can  be  applied  only  where  government  is 
in  a  ftate  of  order  and  tranquillity.     A  nation,    ' 
when  obliged  to  employ  fuch  extraordinary  ef.- 
forts  in  defence  of  its  liberties,  avails  itfelf  of 
every  thing  which  can  promote  this  great  end ; 
and  the  ncceflity  of  the  cafe,  and  the  importance 
of  the  objeft,  juftify  any  departure  from  the  com- 
mon and  eftablilhed  forms  of  the  conftitution. 

In  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,*  as  -AmbaflW 
i^ell  as  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  bufinefs,  it  be-  by'thePar- 
came  neceffary  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  Parlia-  JjJJ^"^  ^* 
ment  before  the  King  and  Queen.     For  this  pur- 
pofe.  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder  Lord  St. 
John,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  the  court  of 
France.     After  holding  a  courllb  fo  irregular,  the 
nobles  mH  no  reafon  to  flatter  themfelves  that 
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Boor  Francis  and  Mary  would  ever  approve  their  c<m- 
I^^'  duft,  or  confirm  it  by  their  royal  aflent.  The 
I  c6o,  ''cccption  of  their  AmbafTador  was  no  other  than 
they  might  have  expeded.  He  was  treated  by 
the  King  and  Queen  with  the  utmoft  coldneis> 
and  difmilfed  without  obtaining  the  ratification 
of  the  Parliament's  proceedings.  From  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain^  and  their  partifansj  he  en- 
dured all  the  fcorn  and  infult  which  it  was  na- 
tural for  them  to  pour  upon  the  party  he  rcpre- 
fcnted  *• 

labcUif^"       Though  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Glcncaim,  and 
Matcland  of  Lethington,  the  Ambaifadors  of  the 
Parliament  to  Elizabeth  their  Proteftrefs,    met 
with  a  very  different  reception  j    they  were  not 
more  fuccefsful  in  one  part  of  the  negotiation 
intruded  to  their  care.     The  Scots,  fenfible  of 
the  fecurity  which  they  derived  from  their  union 
with  England,  were  defirous  of  rendering  it  in- 
diffoluble.      With  this  view,    they  empowered 
thefe  eminent  leaders  of  their  party  to  teftify  to 
Elizabeth  their  gratitude  for  that  feafonable  and 
cfFcftual  aid  which  fhe  had  aflForded  them,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  to  befcech  her  to  render  the 
friendftiip  between  the  nations  perpetual,  by  con- 
defcending  to  marry  the,  Earl  of  Arran,  who, 
though  a  fubjeft,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  royal 
family  of  Scotland,  and,  after  Mary,    the  un- 
doubted heir  to  the  Crown. 

To  the  former  part  of  this  commiffion  Eh"- 
zabeth  liftened  with  the  utmoft  fatisfaftion,  and 
encouraged  the  Scots,  in  any  future  exigency,  to 

•  Knox,  255.    Buch.  327. 
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Iiope  for  the  continuance  of  her  good  offices ;  B  o  o  k 
^vith  regard  to  the  latter,  (he  difcovered  thofe  IH^ 
fcntiments  to  which  (he  adhered  throughout  her 
^hole  reign*  Averfe  from  marriage,  as  fome 
pretend  through  choice^  but  more  probably  out 
of  policy,  that  ambitious  Princefs  would  never 
admit  any  partner  to  the  throne ;  but  delighted 
wth  the  entire  and  uncontrolled  exercife  of  power, 
ihe  facrificed  to  the  enjoyment  of  that,  the  hopes 
of  tranfmitting  her  Crown  to  her  own  pofterity. 
The  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Arran  could  not 
be  attended  with  any  fuch  extraordinary  advan- 
tage, as  to  fhake  this  refolution ;  fhe  declined  it 
therefore,  but  with  many  expreffions  of  good 
will  towards  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  of  refpeft 
for  Arran  himfelf  *, 

Towards  the  concluflon  of  this  year,  diftin-  The<Jwth 

'  of  Francis 

guifhed  by  fo  many  remarkable  events,  there  11. 
happened  one  of  great  importance.  On  the  4th 
of  December,  died  Francis  II.  a  Prince  of  a 
feeble  conftitution,  and  of  a  mean  underftanding. 
As  he  did  not  leave  any  iflue  by  the  Queen,  no 
incident  could  have  been  more  fortunate  to  thofe, 
who,  during  the  late  commotions  in  Scotland, 
had  taken  part  with  the  Congregation,  Mary, 
by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  had  acquired  an 
entire  afcendant  over  her  hufbandj  and  as  Ihe 
transferred  all  her  influence  to  her  uncles  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain,  Francis  followed  them  im- 
plicitly in  whatever  track  they  were  pleafed  to 
lead  him.  The  power  of  France,  under  fuch 
direftion^alarmed  the  Scottifh  malecontents  with 

•  Burn.  3,     Append,  308.     Keith,  154,  &c. 
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Book  apprehenfions  of  danger,  no  Icfs  formidable  than 
well  founded.  The  inteftine  diforders  which  raged 
in  France,  and  the  feafonablc  interpofition  of  Eng- 
land in  behalf  of  the  Congregation,  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  from  carrying 
their  ddigns  upon  Scotland  into  execution.     But 
under  their  vigorous  and  decifive  admlniftration,  it 
was  impoffible  that  the  comnrotions  in  France 
could  be  of  long  continuance,  and  many  things 
might  fall  in  to  divert  Elizabeth's  attention^  for 
the  future,  from  the  affairs  of  Scotland.    In  cither 
of  thefe  events,  the  Scots  would  ftand  expofed  to 
all  the  vengeance,  which  the  refentment  of  the 
French  court  could  inflift.    The  blow,  however 
long  fufpended,  was  unavoidable,  and  muft  fall  at 
laft  with  redoubled  weight*  From  this  profpeAand 
expeftation  of  danger,  the  Scots  were  delivered  by 
the  death  of  Francis ;  the  ancient  confederacy  of 
the  two  kingdoms  had  already  been  broken,  and 
by  this  event,  the  only  bond  of  union  which  re- 
mained was  dilTolved.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  who, 
duriog  the  minority  of  Charles  IX.  her  fecond  fon, 
cngroficd  the  entire  direftion  of  the  French  coun- 
cils, was  far  from  any  thoughts  of  vindicating  the 
Scottifli  Queen's  authority.    Catherine  and  Mary 
had  been  rivals  in  power  during  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis II.  and  had  contended  for  the  government  of 
that  weak  and  unexperienced  Prince  j  but  as  the 
charms  of  the  wife  eafily  triumphed  over  the  au- 
thority of  the  mother,  Catherine  could  never  for* 
give  fuch  a  difappointment  in  her  favourite  palBon, 
and  beheld  now,  with  fecret  pleafure,  the  difficult 
^nd' perplexing  fcene,  on  which  her  daughter-in- 
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law  was  about  to  enter.     Mary,   overwhelmed  Book 
^%A^ith  all  the  forrow  which  fo  fad  a  reverfe  of  for-      I"* 
tunc  could  occafion  5  flighted  by  the  Queen-mo-    j  -g^^ 
ther*i  and  forfakcn  by  the  tribe  of  courtiers,  who  Mary  re- 
appear only  in  the  funlhine  of  profperity,  retired  thTcourTrf 
to  Rheims,  and  there,  in  folitude,  indulged  her  ^""^* 
grief,  or  hid  her  indignation.     Even  the  Princes 
of  Lorrain  were  obliged  to  contraft  their  views ; 
to  turn  them  from  foreign  to  domeftic  objects  i 
and  inftead  of  forming  vaft  projects  with  regard 
to  Britain,  found  it  neceflary  to  think  of  ac- 
quiring and  cftablifhing  an  intereft  with  the  new 
adminiflration. 

It  is  impofTible  to  defcribe  the  emotions  of  joy, 
which,  on  all  thefe  accounts,  the  death  of  the 
French  Monarch  excited  among  the  Scots.  They 
regarded  it  as  the  only  event  which  could  give 
firmnefs  and  .(lability  to  that  fyftem  of  religion  and 
government,  which  was  now  introduced ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  cotemporary  hiftorians  fhould  afcribe 
it  to  the  immediate  care  of  Providence,  which* 
by  unforefeen  expedients,  can  fccure  the  peace  and 
happinefs  of  kingdoms,  in  thofe  fituations,  where 
human  prudence  and  invention  would  utterly  de- 
Ipair  f . 

About  this  time,  the  Proteftant  church  of  Scot-  ^ftabUA. 
land  began  to  aflume  a  regular  fornp.     Its  princi-  Preibyteriam 
pies  had  obtained  the  fandtion  of  public  authority,  J^rMcnu' 
and  fome  fixed  external  policy  became  neceflary  for 
the  government  and  prefervation  of  the  infant  fo- 
ciety.    The  model  introduced  by  the  Reformers 

*  Henault,  340.    CafUen.  454.        f  Kaot,  259. 
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Book  difFered  extremely  from  that,  which  had  been  fo 
III-      long  eftablilhed.     The  motives,   which  induced 
I  c6o      ^hem  to  depart  fo  far  from  the  ancient  fyftem*  dc- 
ferve  to  be  explained. 

As  the  vices  of  the  clergy  had,  at  firft,  excited 
the  indignation  of  mankind,  and  roufed  that  fpinc 
of  inquiry,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  whole 
Popilh  fyftem  :  As  this  difguft  at  the  vices  of  ec- 
clefiaftics  was  foon  transferred  to  their  perfons^ 
and,  Hiifting  from  them,  by  no  violent  tranfition, 
fettled  at  laft  on  the  offices  which  they  enjoyed  i 
the  efFeAs  of  the  Reformation  would  naturally 
have  extended  not  only  to  the  doctrine,   but  to 
the  government  of  the  Popilb  churchy    and  the 
fame  fpirit  which  aboliflied  the  former,  woulcl 
have  overturned  the  latter.     But,  in  s,  great  part 
of  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  the  northern 
kingdoms,  its  operations  were  checked  by  the 
power  and  policy  of  their  Princes :  and  the  ancient 
Epifcopal  juriididion,   under  a  few  limitations, 
was  ftill  continued  in  thofe  churches.     The  epif- 
copal hierarchy  appears  to  be  more  conformable 
to  the  praftice  of  the  church,  fince  Chriftianiiy 
became  xhfi  eftablilhed  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.    The  ecclefiaftical  government  was,  at.  that 
time,  plainly  copied  from  tHe  civil;  the  firft  not 
only  borrowed  its  form,  but  derived  its  authority 
from  the  latter  j  and  the  diocefes  and  jurifdi&ions 
of  Patriarchs,  Archbifhops,  and  Bilhops,  corre- 
fponded  with  the  divifion  and  conftitution  of  the 
empire.     In  Switzerland,  and  the  Low-countriesj^ 
thfe  nature  of  the  government  allowing  full  fcope 
to  th?  genius  qf  the  Reformation,  ^)l  pre-emi- 
nence 
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ftence  of  order  in  the  church  was  deftroyed^  and  B  o  o  i( 
^n  equality  eftablifhed  more  fuitable  to  the  fpiric      UI* 
of^republican  policy.     The  lituation  of  the  pri-        ^ 
xnitive  church  fuggefted  the  idea,  and  furniflied 
the  model  of  the  latter  fyftcm,  which  has  fincc 
"been   called  Prejhyterian.     The  firft  Chriftians, 
oppreffed  by  continual  pcrfecutions,  and  obliged 
to  hold  their  religious  .  aflemblies  by  ftcaltkj  and 
in  corners,  were  contented  with  a  form  of  govern-* 
mcnt  extremely  fimple.    The  influence  of  religion 
concurred,  with  the  fcnfc  of  danger,    in  extin- 
guifhing  among  therp  the  fpirit  of  ambition,  and 
in  preferving  a  parity  of  rank,  the  efFeft  of  their 
fufFcrings,  and  the  caufe  of  many  of  their  vir- 
tues.     Calvin,   whofe   decifions  were  received, 
among  the  Proteftantsof  that'age,  with  incredible 
fubmiffion,   was  the  patron  and  reftorer  of  this 
fcheme  of  ecclcfiaftical  policy.     The  church  of 
Geneva,  formed  under  his  eye,  and  by  his  di-r 
redtion,  was  efteemed  the  moft  perfeft  model  of 
this  government;    and  Knox,   who,   during  hi$ 
refidence  in  that  city,  had  ftudied  and  admired 
it,  warmly  recommended  it  to  the  imitation  of 
\iis  countrymen. 

Among  the  Scottifh  nobility.  Tome  hated  the 
perfons,  and  others  coveted  the  wealth  of  the  dig- 
nified clergy;  and  by  abolilhing  that  order  of 
men,  the  former  indulged  their  refentment,  and 
the  latter  hoped  to  gratify  their  avarice.  The 
people,  inflamed  with  the  moft  violent  averfion 
of  Popery,  and  approving  of  every  fcheme  that 
departed  fartheft  from  the  praftice  of  the  Romifh 
church,  were  delighted  with  a  fyftcm  fo  admi-      ^ 
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Book  rably  fuited  to  their  predominant  paffion.  While 
in,  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  beheld,  with  pleafure, 
the  Proteftant  clergy  pulling  down,  with  their 
own  hands,  that  fabric  of  ecclefiaftical  power, 
which  tlicir  predeceflbrs  had  reared  with  fo  much 
art  and  induftry  j  and  flattered  themfelves,  that 
by  lending  their  aid  to  ftrip  churchmen  of  their 
dignity  and  wealth,  they  might  entirely  deliver 
the  nation  from  their  exorbitant  and  oppreffivc  ju- 
rifdiftion.  The  new  mode  of  government  ealily 
made  its  way  among  men,  thus  prepared,  by  their 
various  interefts  and  palTions,  for  its  reception. 

But,  on  the  firft  introdudlipn  of  his  fyftem, 
Knox  did  not  deem  it  expedient  td  depart  alto- 
gether from  the  ancient  form  *.  Inftead  of  Bi- 
fliops,  he  propofed  to  eftablilh  ten  or  twelve  Su- 
perintendants  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thefe,  as  the  name  implies,  were  empowered  to 
infpe(ft  the  life  and  doftrine  of  the  other  clergy. 
They  prcfided  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the 
church,  and  performed  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
Epifcopal  funftion.  Their  jufifdiclion,  however, 
extended  to  facred  things  only ;  they  claimed  no 
feat  in  Parliament,  and  pretended  no  right  to  the 
dignity  or  revenues  of  the  former  Biftiops, 

The  number  of  inferior  clergy,  to  whom  the 
car«  of  parochial  duty  could  be  committed,  was 
ftlll  extremely  fmaUj  they  had  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  at  different  times,  and 
iVom  various  motives  j  during  the  public  commo- 
tions, they  were  fcattered,  merely  by  chance, 
over  the  different  provinces  of    the  kingdom; 

•  SpotAvood,  158. 
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and,  in  a  few  places  only,  were  formed  into  re-  B  o  o  it 
£ular  clafles  or  focie ties'.     The  firft  general  af-      m* 
iembly  of  the  church,  which  was  held  this  year,    ^  -g^^ 
bears  all  the  marks  of  an  infant  and  unformed  Deccm.aow 
Ibciety.    The  members  were  but  few  in  number, 
and  of  no  confiderable  rank  3  no  uniform  or  con- 
liftent  ruleifeems  to  ha^ce  been  obferved  in  elefting 
them.  .  From  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  no 
reprefentatives  appeared.     In  the  name  of  fomc 
entire  counties,  but  one  pcrfon  was  prefent  j  while, 
in  other  places,  a  fingle  tow^n  or  church  fent  fe- 
veral  members.     A  convention,  fo  feeble  and  ir- 
regular,   could  poflefs  no  great  authority  j    and 
confcious  of  their  own  weakncfs,  the  members 
put  an  end  to  their  debates,  without  venturing 
upon  anydecifion  of  much  importance  *. 

In  order  to  give  greater  ftrcngth  and  confiftence  1561* 
to  the  Preibyterian  plan,  Knox,  with  the  afliftancc 
of  his  brethren,  compofed  the  firft  book  of  difci- 
pline,  which  contains  the  model  or  platform  of 
the  intended  policy  f.  They  prefented  it  to  a 
convention  of  eftates,  which  was  held  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  Whatever  regulations  were  jaa.  x|. 
propofed  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  difciplinc 
and  jurifdi<5lion,  would  have  eafily  obtained  the 
fanftion  of  that  aflembly  ;  but  a  defign  to  recover 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  which  is  there  in- 
finuatcd,  met  with  a  very  different  reception. 

Im  vain  did  the  clergy  difplay  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  public,  by  a  proper 
application  of    cccefiaftical  revenues.      In  vain 
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Book  did  they  propofe>  by  an  impartial  diftribution  of 
in.     this  fund^  (o  promote  true  religion^  to  encourage 

^Zi^^  learning,  and  to  fupport  the  poor.  In  vain  did 
'  '  they  even  intermingle  threatenings  of  the  divine 
djfpleafure  againft  the  unjuft  detainers  of  -what 
was  appropriated  to  a  facred  ufc.  The  nobles 
held  faft  the  prey,  which  they  had  feized ;  and 
beftowing  upon  the  propofal  the  name  of  a<fe- 
vout  imagination^  they  affefted  to  confider  it  as  a 
projcft  altogether  vifionary,  and  treated  it  with 
the  utmoft  fcorn  *• 

The  Queen       This  Convention  appointed  the  Prior  of  St. 

invited  to  ^  ■*^* 

morn  into    Andrew's  to  repair  to  the  Queen,  and  to  invite 
her  to  return  into  her  native  country,  and  to  af- 
fume  the  reins  of  government,, which  had  been 
too  long  committed  to  other  hands.    And  though 
fome'of  her  fubjefts  dreaded  her  return,    and 
others  forefaw  dangerous  confequences  with  which 
it  might  be  attended  f,  the  bulk  of  them  defired 
it  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  the  invitation  was 
given  with  the  greateft  appearance  of  unanimity. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics  got  the  ftart 
of  the  Prioc  in  paying  court  to  Mary  i  and  Lefly, 
afterwards  Bilhop  of  Rofs,  who  was  commiffioned 
by  them,  arrived  before  him  at  the  place  of  her 
refidencej.     Lefly  endeavoured  to   infufe  into 
the  Queen's  mind  fufpicions  of  her  Protcftant 
fubjeds,  and  to  perfuade  her  to  throw  herfelf  en* 
tirely  into  the  arms  of  thofe  who  adhered  to  her 
own  religion.     For  this  purpofe,  he  infilled  that 
llie  (hould  land  at  Aberdeen  i    and  as  the  Fro- 

*  Knox,  256.    f  Sec  Append.  No.  V,    %  Lefly,  227. 
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t^ftant  doftrines  had  made  no  confiderabic  jSfd-  Book 
grefs  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom^  he  gave  her  IIL 
aiTuranceof  being  joined,  in  a  few  days,  by 
iz 0,000  men  -,  and  flattered  her,  that  with  fuch  an 
army,  encouraged  by  her  prefence  and  autho- 
rity>  Ihe  might  eafily  overturn  the  Reformed 
church,  before  it  was  firmly  fettled  on  its  found- 
ations. 

But  at  this  junfture,  the  Princes  of  Lorrain 
were  not  difpofed  to  liften  to  this  extravagant  and 
dangerous  propofah  Intent  on  defending  them- 
fclves  againfl:  Catherine  of  Medicis,  whofe  in- 
fidious  policy  was  employed  in  undermining  their 
exorbitant  power,  they  had  no  Icifure  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  wilhed  their  niece  to 
take  pofieflion  of  her  kingdom,  with  as  little  dif- 
turbance  as  poffible.  The  French  officers,  too, 
who  had  ferved  in  Scotland,  diflTuaded  Mary  from 
all  violent  meafuresj  and,  by  reprefenting  the 
power  and  number  of  the  Proteftants  to  be  irre- 
(iftible,  determined  her  to  court  them  by  every 
artj  and  rather  to  employ  the  leading  men  of  that 
party  as  her  minifters,  than  to  provoke  them,  by 
a  fruitlefs  oppofition,  to  become  her  enemies  *. 
Hence  proceeded  the  confidence  and  afieftion, 
with  which  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  received 
by  the  Queen.  His  reprefentation  of  the  ftatc  of 
the  kingdom  gained  great  credit ;  and  Lefly  be- 
held, with  regret,  the  new  channel  in  which  court 
favour  was  likely  to  run. 

Another  Convention  of  Eftates  was  held  in 
May.      The   arrival    of   an   Ambaffador    from 

•  Melv.  61. 
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Book  Franccj  feems  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  tkld 
UL      meeting.    He  was  intruded  to  folicit  the  Scocs 
to  renew  their  ancient  alliance  with  France,  co 
break  their  new  confederacy  with  England,  aod 
to  reftore  the  Popifh  ecclefiaftics  to  the  pollelliocft 
of  their  revenues,  and  the  cxercife  of  their  func- 
tions.   It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  form  any  conjcfixire 
concerning  the  intentions  of  the  French  court,  in 
making  thefe  extraordinary  and  ill-timed  pro* 
pofitions.     They  were  rejefted  with  that  fcom^ 
which  might  well  have  been  ezpcded  from  the 
temper  of  the  nation  *• 

In  this.  Convention,  the  Protellant  clergy  did 
not  obtain  a  more  favourable  audience  than  for- 
merly, and  their  profpefit  of  recovering  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  church  ftiil  remained  as  diftaoc 
and  uncertain  as  ever.  But,  with  regard  Co  ano* 
ther  point,  they  found  the  zeal  of  the  nobles  ia 
no  degree  abated.  The  book  of  difcipline  ieem- 
cd  to  require  that  the  monuments  of  Popery, 
whicli  ftiil  remained  in  the  kingdom,  fliould  be 
demoliihedf  i  and,  though  neither  the  fame  pre- 
tence of  policy,  nor  the  fame  ungovernable  rage 
of  the  people,  remained  to  juftify  or  excufe  this 
barbarous  havoc,  the  Convention,  confidering 
every  religious  fabric  as  a  reli<St  of  idolatry,  pailed 
fentcnce  upon  them  by  an  act  in  form  5  and  per- 
fons,  the  moft  remarkable  for  the  activity  of 
their  zeal,  were  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution • 
Abbies,  cathedrals,  churches,  libraries,  records, 
and  even  the  fepulchres  of  the  dead,  perilhed 
in  one  common  ruin.     The  ftorm  of  popular  in* 

•  Knox,  269.  273,  +  Spotfwood,  153. 
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furre<5llon,  though  iir^etuous  and  irrefiftible,  had  B  o  o  kl 
extended  only  to  a  few  counties,  and  foon  fpent      m» 
its  rage  ;    but  now  a  delibtrate  and  univerfal  ra^        >~ 
pine  completed  the  dcvaftation  of  every  thing,     • 
venerable  and  magnificent,  which  had  efcAped  its 
violence  *.  ■* 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  was  in  no  hafte  to  re-  Mtiy  bcgim 
turn  into  Scotland,     Accuftomed  to  the  elegance,  7Ji^^^ 
iplendour,  and  gaiety  of  a  polite  court,  fhe  ftill 
fondly  lingered  in  France,  the  fcene  q(  all  thefe 
enjoyments,  and  contemplated,  with  horror,  the 
barbarifm  of  her  own  country,  and  the  turbulence 
of  her  fubjefts,  which  prcfented  her  with  a  very 
different  face  of  things.     The  impatience,  how- 
ever,   of  her  people,    the  perfuafions  of  her  un* 
cles,    but  above  all,  the  ftudicd  and  naortifying 
neglect,  with  which  fhe  was  treated  by  the  Queen- 
mother,  forced  her  to  think  of  beginning  this 
difagreeable  voyage  f.     But  while  fhe  was-  pre- 
paring for  it,  there  were  fbwn  between  her  and 
Elizabeth  the  feeds  of  that  perfonal  jealoufy  and 
difcord,  which  embittered  the  life,  and  fhortened 
the  days  of  the  Scottifh  Queen, 

The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  of  Edinburgh  origto  of 
was  the  immediate  occafionof  this  fatal  an imofity  J  Ittwct^hw 
the  true  caufcs  of  it  lay  much  deeper.     Almofl  JUu^*'"" 
every  article,  in  that  treaty,  had  been  executed  by 
both  parties  with  a  fcrupulous  exadlnefs.     The 
fortifications  of  Leith  were  demolifhed,  and  the 
armies  of  France  and  England  withdrawn  within 
the  appointed  time.    The  grievances  of  the  Scot- 

•  SpotAvoody  174.        t  Bran  tome,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  482. 
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tiih  malecontents  were  redrefled,  and  they  haci 
obtained  whatever  thej  could  deniand  for  their 
future  fecuricy.  With  regard  to  all  thefe,  Mary 
could  have  little  reafon  to  decline,  or  Elizabeth 
to  urge,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  fixth  article  remained  the  only  fource  of 
conteft  and  difficulty.     No  Minifter  ever  entered 
more  deeply  into  the  fchenies  of  his  Sovereign,  or 
purfued  them  with  more  dexterity  and  fuccc/s 
than  Cecil.     In  the  conduft  of  the  negotiation 
at  Edinburgh,  the  found  underftanding  of  this 
able  politician  had  proved  greatly  an  overmatch 
for  Monluc*s  refinements  in  intrigue,    and  had 
artfully  induced  the  French  Ambafladors,    not 
only  to  acknowledge  that  the  Crowns  of  England 
and  Ireland  did  of  right  belong  to  Elizabeth  alone, 
tut  alfo  to  promife,  that  in  all  times  to  come, 
Mary  fhould  abftain   from  ufing  the.  titles^    or 
bearing  the  arms  of  thofe  kingdoms. 

The  ratification  of  this  article  would  have 
been  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence  to  Mary. 
The  Crown  of  England  was  an  objcft  worthy 
of  her  ambition.  Her  pretenfions  to  it  gave  her 
great  dignity  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.  By  many,  her  title  was  efteemed  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Elizabeth.  Among  the  Englifli 
themfelves,  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  formed, 
at  that  time,  a  numerous  and  aftive  party,  open- 
ly efpoufcd  this  opinion  j  and  even  the  Proteft- 
ants,  who  fupported  Elizabeth's  throne,  could 
not  deny  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  be  her  immediate 
heir.  A  proper  opportunity  to  avail  herfclf  of 
all  thefc  advantages,  could  not,  in  the  courfc  of 
g  things. 
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things,  be  far  diftant,  and  many  incidents  might  Book 
fall  in,  to  bring  this  opportunity  nearer  than  was  ^^1 
cxpetftcd.     In  thefe  circumftances,  Mary,  byra-     ir6i. 
tifying  the  article  in  difpute,  would  have  loft  that 
rank  which  fhe  had  hitherto  held  among  nc*igh- 
bouring  Prince*;   the  zeal  of  her  adherents  muft 
have  gradually  cooled ;    and  fhe  might  have  re- 
nounced, from  that  moment,  all  hopes  of  ever 
wearing  the  Englifli  Crown.  ,^ 

NcvE  of  thcfc  beneficial  confequences  efcaped  • 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who,  for  this 
rcafon,  had  recourfe  to  every  thing,  by  which  flic 
could  hope  cither  to  footh  or  frighten  the  Scottifli 
Queen  into  accnpliance  with  her  demands;  and 
if  that  Princefs  had  been  fo  unadvifed  as  to  ratify 
the  rafti   conceffions  of  her  Ambafladors,  Eliza* 
beth,  by  that  deed,  would  have  acquired  an  ad- 
vantage, which,   under  her  management,    muft 
have  turned  to  great  account.     By  fuch  a  renun- 
ciation, the  qucftion,  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
fucceffion,  would  have  been  left  altogether  open 
and  undecided ;  and,  by  means  of  that,  Elizabeth 
^  might  either  have  kept  her  rival   in  perpetual 
anxiety  and  dependance,  or,  by  the  authority  of 
her  Parliament,  ftie   might  have  broken  in  upon 
the  order  of  lineal  fuccefllon,  and  transferred  the 
Crown  to  fome  other  defcendant  of  the  royal 
blood.     The   former  condudt  ftie  obferved   to- 
wards James  VI.  whom,  during'  his  whole  reign, 
fhe  held  in  perpetual  fear  and  fubjeftion.     The 
latter,  and  more  rigorous  method  of  proceeding, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  employed 
Vox..  I.  '       S  againft 
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Book  againft  Mary,  whom,  for  many  reafons,  fhe  both 
m*      envied  and  hated. 

Nor  was  this  Hep  beyond  her  power,  unprece- 
dented in  the  hiftory,  or  inconfiftcnt  with    the 
conftitution  of  England.     Though  fucceffion  by 
hereditary  right  be  an  idea  fo  natural  andfo  popu- 
lar, that  it  has  been  eftabliflied  in  almoft  every 
civilized  nation,  yet  England  affords  many   me- 
morable inftances  of  deviations  from  that  rule. 
The  Crown  of  that  kingdom  having  once  been 
fcized  by  the  hand  of  a  conqueror,  this  invited 
the  bold  and  entcrprifing  in  every  age  to  imitate 
fuch  an  illuftrious  example  of  fortunate  ambition. 
From  the  time  of  William  the  Norman,  the  re- 
gular courfc   of  defcent  had  feldom  continued 
through  three  fuccefllve  reigns.     Thofe  Princes, 
whofe  intrigues  or  valour  opened  to  them  a  -way 
to  the  throne,  called  in  the  authority  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  to  confirm  their  dubious 
titles.    Hence,  parliamentary  and  hereditary  right 
became  in  England  of  equal  confideration.   That 
great  affenribly  claimed  and  aftually  poffcffcd  a 
power  of  altering  the  order  of  regal  fucceffion ;  and 
even  fo  late  as  Henry  VIII.  an  aft  of  Parliament 
had  authorifed  that  capricious  Monarch  to  fettle 
the  order  of  fucceffion  at  his  pleafure.   The  Eng« 
li(h,  jealous  of  their  religious  liberty,  and  avcrle 
from  the  dominion  of  ftrangers,  would  have  ea- 
gerly adopted  the  paffions  of  their  fovereign,  and 
might  have  been  eafily  induced  to  exclude  the 
Scottilh  line  from  the  right  of  fucceeding  to  the 
Crown»  Thele  fcem  to  have  been  the  views  of  both 
I  Queens, 
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Queens,  and  thefe  were  the  difficulties  which  re- 
tarded the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 

But,  if  the  fources  of  their  difcord  were  to  be 
traced  no  higher  than  this  treaty,  an  inconfider^ 
able  alteration  in  the  words  of  it,  might  have 
brought  the  prefent  queftion  to  an  amicable  iffue. 
The  indefinite  and  ambiguous  expreflion,  which 
Cecil  had  infcrted  into  the  treaty,  might  have 
been  changed  into  one  more  limited,  but  more 
precife  -,  and  Mary,  inftead  of  promifing  to  ab- 
ftain  from  bearing  the  title  of  Queen  of  England 
in  all  times  to  come,  might  have  engaged  not  to 
aflume  that  title,  duHng  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or 
the  lives  of  her  lawful  pofterity. 

Such  an  amendment,  however,  did  not  fuit  the 
views  of  either  Queen.  Though  Mary  had  been 
obliged  to  fufpend,  for  fome  time,  the  profecu- 
tion  of  her  title  to  the  Englifli  crown,  ftie  had 
not  however  relinquiflied  it.  She  determined  to 
revive  her  claim,  on  the  firft  profpeft  of  fuccefs, 
and  was  unwilling  to  bind  herfclf,  by  a  pofitive 
engagement,  not  to  take  advantage  of  any  fuch 
fortunate  occurrence.  Nor  would  the  alteration 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  Elizabeth,  who, 
by  agreeing  to  it,  would  have  tacitly  recognifed 
the  right  of  her  rival  to  afcend*  the  throne  after 
her  deceafe.  But  neither  the  Scottifh  nor  Englifli 
Queen  durft  avow  thefe  fecret  fentiments  of  their 
hearts.  Any  open  difcovery  of  an  inclination  to 
difturb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  or  to  wreft 
the  fceptre  out  of  Elizabeth's  hands,  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  Mary.  Any  fufgicion  of  a  defign 
to  alter  the  order  of  fucceffion,  and  to.  fct  afide 
,     S  2  *     the 
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B^  OK  the  claim  of  the  Scottifli  Queen,  would  have  cx- 
pofed  Elizabeth  to  much  and  dcferved  ccnliirc, 
and  have  raifcd  up  againft  her  many  and  danger- 
ous enemies.     Thefe,  however  carefully  conceal- 
ed, or  artfully  difguifed,  were,  in  all  probability, 
the  real  motives  which  determined  the  one  Queen 
to  folicit,  and  the  other  to  refufe  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  in  its  original  form;   while  neither 
had  recourfe  to  that  explication  of  it,^which  to 
an  heart  unwarped  by  political  intereft,  and  fin- 
cerely  deOrous  of  union  and  concord,  would  have 
appeared  fo  obvious  and  natural. 

But  though  confiderations  of  intereft  firft  occa- 
fioned  this  rupture  between  the  Britifti  Queens, 
rivalfhip  of  another  kind  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  female  jealoufy  increafed  the  violence 
of  their  pditical  hatred.  Elizabeth,  with  all  thofe 
extraordinary  qualities,  by  which  (he  equalled  or 
furpafled  fuch  of  her  fex  as  have  merited  the 
greateft  renown,  difcovered  an  admiration  of  her 
own  perfon,  to  a  degree,  which  women  of  ordi- 
nary underftandings  either  do  not  entertain,  or 
prudently  endeavour  to  conceal i     Her  attention 
to  drefs,  her  folicitude  to  difplay  her  charms,  her 
love  of  flattery ,^   were  all  exceffive.     Nor  were 
thefe  weaknelTcs  confined  to  that  period  of  life, 
when  they  arc  more  pardonable.     Even  in  very 
advanced  years,  the  wifeft  woman  of  that,  or 
perhaps  of  any  other  age,  wore  the  garb,  and 
afFedled  the  manners  of  a  girl  *.     Though  Eliza- 
beth was  as  much  inferior  to  Mary,  in  beauty. 


•  Johnfton  Hift.  Rcr.  Britan.  346,  347.   Carte,  vol.  iii.  699, 
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and  gracefulnefs  of  perfon,  as  fhe  excelled  her  in  Book 
p>oHtical  abilities,  and  in  the  arts  of  government,      HI* 
rhc  was  weak  enough  to  compare  herfelf  with  the  ^""""r 
Scottifh.Queen  *j  and  as  it  was  impoffible  Ihe       ^     * 
could  be  altogether  ignorant  how  much  Mary 
gained  by  the  comparifon,  fhe  envied  and  hated 
her  as  a  rival,  by  whom  fhe  was  eclipfed.     In 
judging  of  the  conduft  of  Princes,  we  are  apt 
to  afcribe  too  much  to  political  motives,  and  too 
little  to  the  palTions  which  they  feel  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  mankind.     In  order  to  account  • 
for  Elizabeth's  prefent,  as  well  as  her  fubfequent 
conduft  towards  Mary,  we  muft  not  always  con- 
fider  her  as  a  Queen,  we  muft  fometimes  regard 
her  as  a  woman. 

Elizabeth,  though  no  ftranger  to  Mary'?  dif- 
ficulties with  refpeift  to  the  treaty,  continued  to 
urge  her,  by  repeated  applications,  to  ratify  itf, 
Mary,  under  various  pretences,  ftill  contrived  to 
gain  time,  and  to  elude  the  requeft.  But  while 
the  one  Queen  foUcited  with  perfevering  impor- 
tunity, and  the  other  evaded  with  artful  delay, 
they  both  ftudied  an  e^^trcme  politenefs  of  beha- 
viour, and  loaded  each  other  with  profelTions  of 
fifterly  love,  with  reciprocal  declarations  of  un-  . 
changeable  efteem  and  amity. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mary  was  convinced,  Eii«ii>eth 
that,  among  Princes,  thefe  cxpreflions  of  friend-  Tfafelco^ 
Ihip  are  commonly  far  diftant  from  the  heart.    In  **"^* 
failing  from  France  to  Scotland,  the  courfe  lies 
along  the  Englifh  coaft.     In  order  to  be  fafe  from 

•  MclvD,  98.  t  Keith,  157.  160,  &c. 
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Book  the  infults  of  the  Englllh  fleet,  or,  in  cafe  of  tcm- 
III.      pcftuous  weather,  to  fecure  a  retreat  in  the  har- 

''""g  hours  of  that  kingdom,  Mary  fent  M.  D'Oyftl 
^  *  to  demand  of  Elizabeth  a  fafe-conduft  during 
her  voyage.  This  requeft,  which  decency  alone 
obliged  one  Prince  to  grant  to  another,  Elizabeth 
rejefted,  in  (uch  a  manner,  as  gave  rife  to  no  flight 
fufpicion  of  k  defign,  either  to  obftruft  the  paf- 
fage,  or  to  intercept  the  perfon  of  the  Scottilh 
Queen  *. 

^?h^'         This  ungenerous  behaviour  of  Elizabeth  filled 

voyage.  Mary  with  indignation,  but  did  not  retard  her  de- 
parture from  France,  She  was  accompanied  to 
Calais,,  the  place  where  ftie  embarked,  in  a  man- 
lier fuitable  to  her  dignity,  as  the  Queen  of  two 
powerful  kingdoms.  Six  Princes  of  Lorrain  her 
uncles,  withjinanyof  the  moft  eminent  among 
the  French  nobles,  were  in  her  retinue.  Cathe- 
rine, who  fecretly  rejoiced  at  her  departure, 
graced  it  with  every  circumftance  of  magnificence 
and  refpeft.  After  bidding  adieu  to  her  mourn* 
ing  attendants,  with  a  fad  heart,  and  eyes  bathed 
in  tears,  Mary  left  that  kingdom,  the  ftiort  but 
only  fcene  of  her  life  in  which  fortune  fmilcd 
jupon  her.  While  the  French  coaft  continued  in 
fight,  (he  intently  gazed  upon  it,  and  mufing,  in 
a  thoughtful  pofture,  on  that  height  of  fortune 
whence  flic  had  fallen,  and  prefaging,  perhaps, 
the  difafters  and  calamities  which  embittered  the. 
remainder  of  her  days,  Ihe  fighed  often,  and  cried 
put,  "  Farewel  France !  Farewel  beloved  coun- 
<«  try,  which  I  fliall  never  more  behold!"  Even 

•  Keith,  171.     Camden.     See  Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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'v/hen  the  darknefs  of  the  night  had  hid  the  land  Book 
from  her  view,  flie  would  neither  retire  to  the  ca-      HI- 
bin,  nor  tafte  food,  but  commanding  a  couch  to        g. 
be  placed  on  the  deck,  fhe  there  waited  the  return 
of  day,    w\th  the  utmoft  impatience.     Fortune 
ibothed  her  on  this  occafion  ;    the  galley  made 
little  way  during  the  night.     In  the  morning,  the 
coaft  of  France  was  ftill  within  fight,  and  fhe 
continued  to  feed  her  melancholy  with  the  pro-^ 
fpedt ;    and  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  diftinguifli 
it,  to  utter  the  fame  tender  expreflions  of  regret  *• 
At  laft  a  briflc  gale  arofe,  by  the  favour  of  which 
for  fome  days,  and  afterwards  under  the  covert 
of  a  thick  fog,  Mary  efcaped  the  Englifh  fleet, 
which  lay  in  wait  to  intercept  her  f ;    and  on  the 
19th  of  Auguft,  after  an  abfence  of  near  thirteen  a 
years,  landed  fafely  at  Leith  in  her  native  king- 
dom. 

Mary  was  received  by  her  fubjefts  with  fhouts 
and  acclamations  of  joy,  and  with  every  demon- 
ftration  of  welcome  and  regard.  But  as  her  ar- 
rival was  unexpefted,  and  no  fuitable  preparation 
had  been  made  for  it,  they  could  not,  with  all 
their  efforts,  hide  from  her  the  poverty  of  the 
country,  and  were  obliged  to  conduft  her  to  the 
palace  of  Holy  rood- houfe  with  little  pomp.  The 
Qijeen,  accuftomed  from  her  infancy  to  Iplen- 
dour  and  magnificence,  and  fond  of  them,  as  was 
natural  at  her  age^  could  not  help  obferving  the 
change  in  her  fituation,  and  fcemed  to  be  deeply 
afFcfted  with  it  J. 

♦  Brantome,  4^3 .  He  himfelf  was  in  the  Hune  galley  witl^  the 
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Boo  FC       Never  did  any  Prince  afcend  the  throne  at  a 

ni.      junfture  which  called  for  more  wifdom  in  council^ 

T^   or  more  coiiracre  and  fteadinefs  in  a6tion.      The 

I  Co  It  o 

Sate  of  the  rage  of  religious  controverfy  was  ftill  unabated. 

tii«  Umc"  ^^^  memory  of  pall  oppreffion  exafperatcd  the 
Broteftantbj  the  fmart  of  recent  i/yuries  rendered 
the  Papifts  defpcratej  .both  were  zealous,  fierce, 
and  irreconcilable.  The  abfcncc  of  their  Sove- 
reign had  accuflomed  the  nobles  to  independ- 
ence i  and  during  fhe  late  commotions,  they  had 
acquired  fuch  an  increafe  of  wealth,  as  threw 
great  weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  ariftocracy, 
which  flood  not  in  need  of  any  accellion  of  power. 
The  kingdom  had  long  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Regents,  who  exercifed  a  delegated 
jurifdiftion,  attended  with  little  authority,  and 
which  infpired  no  reverence.  A  ftatc  of  pure 
anarchy  had  prevailed  for  the  two  laft  years, 
without  a  Regent,  -without  a  fupreme  council, 
without  the  power,  or  even  the  form  of  a  regular 
government  *.  A  licentious  fpirit,  unacquainted 
with  fubordination,  and  difdaining  the  reftraints 
of  law  and  juftice,  had  fpread  arnong  all  ranks 
of  men.  The  influence  of  France,  the  ancient 
ally  of  the  kingdom,  was  withdrawn  or  defpifed. 
The  Englifli,  of  enemies  become  confederates, 
•    '  had  grown  into  confidence  with  the  nation,  and 

had  gained  an  afcendant  over  all  its  councils. 
The  Scottifh  Monarchs  did  not  derive  more  fplcn- 
dour  or  power  from  the  friendfhip  of  the  former, 
than  they  had  reafon  to  dread  injury  and  diminu- 

*  Keith,  Appendix  9Z. 
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t:ion  from  the  intcrpofition  of  the  latter.    Every  Book 
cronfiderationi   whether  of   intereft,  or  of   felf-      lU. 
prefervatign,  obliged  Elizabeth  to  deprefs  the  *     -'r^"* 
royal  authority  in  ScotlancJ,   and  to  create  the 
I^rince  perpetual  difficulties,   by  fomenting  the 
Ipirit  of  diffatisfaftion  among  the  people. 

In  this  pofture  were  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  when 
rhe  adminiftration  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
Queen,  not  nineteen  years  of  age,  unacquainted 
'With  the  manners  and  laws  of  her  country,  a 
ftranger  to  her  fubjcfts,  without  experience,  with* 
out  allies,  and  almoil  without  a  friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Mary's  fituation  we  find 
fome  circumftances,  which,  though  they  did  not 
balance  thcfe  difadyantages,  contributed,  however, 
to  alleviate  them ;  and,  with  ikilful  management^ 
might  have  produced  great  efFcfts.    fier  fubjefts, 
unaccuftomed  fo  long  to  the  refidence  of  their 
Prince,  were  not  only  dazzled  by  the  novelty  and 
fplendour  of  the  royal  prefence,  but  infpired  with 
awe  and  reverence,     Befides  the  places  of  power 
and  profit  beftowed  by  the  favour  of  a  Prince^ 
his  proteftion,  his  familiarity,  and  even  his  fmiles, 
confer  honour  and  win  the  hearts  of  men.    From 
all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobles  crowded 
to  teftify  their  duty  and  affeftion  to  their  fovc-» 
reign,  arid  ftudied,  by  every  art,  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  pad  mifconduft,  and  to  lay  in  a  ftock 
of  future  merit.     The  amufements  and  gaiety  of 
her  court,  which  was  filled  with  the  moft  accom- 
pliftied  of  the  French  nobility,  who  had  attended 
her,  began  to  foften  and  to  polifti  the  rude  man- 
ners of  the  nation^     Mary  herfclf  pofleffed  many 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  thefe  qualifications^  which  raife  affe£tion^  and 
III-      procure  eftccm.     The  beauty  and  graccfulnels  of 
g       her  perfon  drew  univerfal  admiration,  the   clc- 
^     *    gance  and  politcncfs  of  her  manners  commanded 
general  rcfpeft.     To  all  the  charms  of  her  own 
fex,  flie  added  many  of  the  accomplifhments  of 
the  other,.    The  progrefs  (he  had  made  in  all  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,   which  were  then  eftcemcd 
neccflary  or  ornamental,  was  far  beyond  what  is 
commonly  attained  by  Princes ;  and  all  her  other 
qualities  were  rendered  more  agreeable  by  a  cour- 
teous affability,  which,  without  leffening  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Prince,  fteals  on  the  hearts  of  fubjecU 
with  a  bewitching,  infinuation. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  notwithftanding  the 
threatening  afpeft  of  affairs  at  Mary*s  return  into 
Scodand,  notwithftanding  the  clouds  .which  ga- 
thered on  every  hand,  a  political  obferver  would 
have  predi&ed  a  very  different  iffue  of  her  reign  j 
and  whatever  fuddcn  gufts  of  faftion  he  might 
have  expcfted,  he  would  never  have  dreaded  the 
^eftruftive  violence  of  that  ftorm  which  followed. 

While  all  parties  were  contending  who  Ihould 
difcover  the  moft  dutiful  attachment  to  the  Queen, 
the  zealous  and  impatient  Ipirit  of  the  age  broke 
out  in  a  remarkable  inftance.  On  the  Sunday 
after  her  arrival,  the  Queen  commanded  mafs  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her  palace.  The 
firft  rumour  of  this  occafioned  a  fccret  murmur- 
ing among  the  Proteftants  who  attended  the 
court;  complaints  and  threatcnings  foon  fol- 
lowed i  the  fervants  belonging  to  the  chapel  were 
infulted  and  abufcd  j  and,  if  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's 
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brew's  had  not  feafonably  intcrpofed,  the  rioters  B  o  o  it 
xxiight  have  proceeded  to  the  utmoft  exceffes  *.  HI. 

It  is  impoflible,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  and     1561* 
-under  circumftances  fo  very  different,  to  conceive 
the  violence  of  that  zeal  againft  Popery,  which 
then  pofleffed  the  nation.     Every  infl-ance  of  con- 
<3efcenfion  to  the  Papifts  was  efteemed  ah  aft  of 
apoftacy,  and  the  toleration  of  a  fingle  mafs  pro- 
nounced to  be  more  formidable  to  the  nation  than 
the  invafion  of  ten  thoufand  armed  men  f.     Un- 
der the  influence  of  thefe  opinions,  many  Pro- 
teftants  would  have  ventured  to  go  dangerous 
lengths;    and,   without  attempting  to  convince 
their  Sovereign  by  argument,  or  to  reclaim  her 
by  indulgence,  would  have  abruptly  denied  her 
the  liberty  of  worfhipping  God  in  that  manner, 
which  alone  Ihe  thought  acceptable  to  him.    But 
the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  party,  not  only  reftrained  this  impetuous  fpi- 
rit ;  but,  in  fpite  of  the  murmurs  of  the  people, 
and  the  exclamations  of  the  preachers,  obtained 
for  the  Queen  and  her  domeftics  the  undifturbed 
cxercife  of  the  Catholic  religion.     Near  an  hun- 
dred years  after  this  period,  when  the  violence  of 
religious  animofities  had  begun  to  fubfidc,  when 
time  and  the  progrefs  of  learning  had  enlarged 
the  views  of  the  human  mind,  an  Englifti  Houfe 
of  Commons  refufed  to  indulge  the  wife  of  their 
Sovereign  in  the  private  ufe  of  the  mafs.     The 
Froteftant  leaders  deferve,  on  this  occafion,  the 
praife  both  of  wifdom  and  of  moderation  for  con- 

•  Knox,  284*  t  ^Wd.  287. 
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Book  dufl:  fo  different,     But>  at  the  fame  time,   who- 
lly     ever  rcflefts  upon  the  encroaching  and  fanguinary 
^    y  ~^  fpirit  of  Popery,  will  be  far  from  treating    the 
^     V   fears  and  caution  of  the  more  zealous  Reformers 
.  as  altogether  imaginary  and  deftitute  of  any  real 
foundation.. 

The  Proteftants,  however,  by  this  compliance 
with  the  Queen's  prejudices,  obtained  a  proclama- 
tion highly  favourable  to  their  religion.  The  Re- 
formed doctrine,  though  eftablilhed  all  over  the 
kingdom,  had  never  received  the  countenance  or 
Aug.  25.  fanftion  of  royal  authority.  On  this  occa(ion>  the 
Queen  declared  any  attempt  towards  an  alteration 
or  fubverfion  of  it,  to  be  a  capital  c^me  *. 
She  em-  Xhe  Queen,  Conformable  to  the  plan  which  had 

Profeftants  hcttk  conccrtcd  in  France,  committed  the  admini- 
minito* "  ftration  of  affairs  entirely  to  Proteftants.  Her 
*'**"•  council  was  filled  with  the  'moft  eminent  perfons 

of  that  party  $  not  a  fingle  Papift  was  admitted 
^  into  any  degree  of  confidence  t»  The  Prior  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  fecmcd 
to  hold  the  firft  place  in  the  Queen's  affe6bion, 
and  poffeffed  all  the  power  and  reputation  of  fa- 
vourite Minifters.  Her  choice  could  not  have 
fallen  upon  perfons  more  acceptable  to  her  people  j 
and,  by  their  prudent  advice,  Mary  condu<fted 
herfclf  with  fo  much  moderation,  and  deference 
to  the  fentiments  of  the  nation,  as  could  not  fail 
of  gaining  the  affeftion  of  her  fubjefts  J,  the  firm- 
eft  foundation^of  a  Prince's  power,  and  the  only 
genuine  fource  of  his  happinefs  and  glory. 

•  Keith,  504.  t  Knox,  285.  J  Lefly,  235. 
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A  CORDIAL  reconcilement  with  Elizabeth  was  B  o  q  k  | 
another  objed  of  great  importance  to  Mary  j  and      HL      j 
though  ihe  fcems  to  have  had  it  much  at  heart,  in  '^    .v  "^   • 
the  beginning  of  her  adminiftration,  to  accomplifli  Attempt!  » 
fuch  a  dcfirable  conjunftion,  yet  many  events  oc-  |etJ»,^f*!' 
cur  red  to  widen,  rather  than  to  clofe  the  breach.  ^«"'- 
The  formal  offices  of  friendlhip,  however,  arc  fcl- 
dom  neglefted  among  Princes,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
had  attempted  fo  openly  to  obftruft  the  Queen's 
voyage  into  Scotland,  did  not  fail,  a  few  days  after 
her  arrival,  to  command  Randolph  to  congratulate 
her  fafe  return.    Mary,  that  fhe  might  be  on  equal 
terms  with  her,  fent  Maitland  to  the  Englifh  court, 
with  many  cerenwnious  expreffions  of  regard  for  * 
Elizabeth  *.  Both  the  Ambaffadors  were  received 
with  the  utmoft  civility ;  and,  on  each  fide,  the 
profeffions  of  kindnefs,  as  they  were  made  with 
little  fincerity,  were  liftcned  to  with  proportional 
credit. 

Both  were  intruded,  however,  with  fomething 
more  than  mere  matter  of  ceremony,  Randolph 
urged  Marv,  with  frelh  importunity,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  Maitland  endeavoured  to 
amufe  Elizabeth,  by  apologizing  for  the  dilatory 
conducft  of  his  Miflrrefs  with  regard  to  that  point. 
The  multiplicity  of  public  affairs  fince  her  arrival 
in  Scotland,  the  importance  of  the  queftion  in 
difpute,  and  the  abfence  of  many  noblemen,  with 
whom  Ihe  was  obliged  in  decency  to  confult,  were 
the  pretences  offered  in  excufe  for  her  conduft;  , 
the  real  caufes  of  it  were  thofe,  which  have  al-      '^ 

•  Keith,  181,  &c. 
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Book  ready  been  mentioned.  But,  in  order  to  extricate 
III.  herfelf  out  of  thefe  difBcultics,  into  which  the 
g  treaty  of  Edinburgh  had  led  her,  Mary  was 
brought  to  yield  a  point,  which  formerly  fhc 
fccmed  determined  nevt%.  to  give  up.  She  in- 
ftrucled  Maitland  to  fignify  her  willingncfs  to  dif- 
claim  any  right  to  the  crown  of  England^  during 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  lives  of  her  pofte- 
rity  J  if,  in  failure  of  thefe,  (he  were  declared 
next  heir  by  aft  of  Parliament  *. 

Reasonable  as  this  propofal  might  appear  to 
Mary,  who  thereby  precluded  herfelf  from  dfturb- 
ing  Elizabeth's  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  nothing 
could  be  more  inconfiftent  with  Elizabeth's  inte- 
reft,  or  more  contradiftory  to  a  paffion,  which 
predominated  in  the  charafter  of  that  Princefs. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  great  qualities    which 
threw  fuch  luftrc  on  her  reign,  we  may  obferve, 
that  (he  was  tinftured  with  a  jealoufy  of  her  right 
to  the  Crown,  which  often  betrayed  her  into  mean 
and  ungenerous  aftions.     The  peculiarity  of  her 
fituation  heightened,   no  doubt,  and  increafcd, 
but  did  not  infufe  this  paffion.    It  defcended  to 
her  from  Henry  Vll.  her  grandfather,  whom,  in 
feveral  features  of  his  charafter,    Ihe  nearly  re- 
fembled.     Like  him,  Ihe  fuficredthc  tide  by 
which  (he  held  the'  Crown  to  remain  ambiguous 
and  controverted,  rather  than  fubmit  it  to  parlia- 
mentary difcuffion,  or  derive  any  addition  to  her 
right,  from  fuch  authority.     Like  him,  fhe  ob- 
.fcrved  every  pretender  to  the  fucccflion,  not  only 

•  Camden,  387,    Buch.  319. 
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^^with  that  attention,  which  prudence  prefcribes;  ^  oaR 
but  with  that  avcrfion,  which  fufpicion  inipircsv     HI, 
The  prefent  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  fucceflion,  operated  for  Elizabeth's  advantagt^ 
both  on  her  fubjedsj  |nd  on  her  rivals.     Among 
the  former,  every  lover  of  his  country  regarded 
her  life  as  the  great  fecurity  of  the  national  tran- 
quillity ;  and  chofe  rather  to  acknowledge  a  title 
^which  was  dubious,  than  to  fearch'for  one  that 
was  unknown.     The  latter,  while  nothing  was 
decided,  were  held  in  dependence,  and  obliged 
to  court  her.     The  manner  in  which  fhe  received 
this  ill-timed  propofal  of  the  Scottifh  Queen,  was 
no  other  than  might  have  been  expefted.     She 
rejcfted  it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  with  many  ex- 
preffions  of  a  rcfolution  never  to  permit  a  point  of 
fo  much  delicacy  to  be  touched. 

About  this  time,  the  Queen  made  her  public  Sept.  f, 
entry  into  Edinburgh  with  great  pomp.  Nothing 
was  neglcded,  which  could  cxprefs  the  duty  and 
afFe6tion  of  the  citizens  towards  their  Sovereign. 
But  amidft  thefe  dcmonftrations  of  regard,  the 
genius  and  fentiments  of  the  nation  difcovered 
themfelvcs,  in  a  circumftance,  which,  though 
inconfiderable,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  As 
it  was  the  mode  of  the  times  to  icxhibit  many  pa* 
geants  at  every  public  folemnity ;  moft  of  thefe, 
on  this  occafion,  were  contrived  to  be  reprefent- 
ations  of  the  vengeance  which  the  Almighty  had 
inflifted  upon  idolaters*.  Even  while  they  ftudied 
to  amufe  and  to  flatter  the  Queen,  her  fubjects 

•  Keith,  189. 
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B  o  o  It  could  not  refrain  from  teftifying  their  abhorrence 

ni.  of  that  religion  which  Ihe  profefled. 
^■^  '^  '  To  reftore  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juflricc, 
ReftTaini  *  ^nd  to  reform  the  internal  policy  of  the  country, 
S'thc'i^rr  became  the  next  objea  of  the  Queen's  care.  The 
deren.  j^^s  enaclcd  for  prcfervation  of  public  order,  and 
the  fecurity  of  private  property,  were  nearly  tlic 
fame  in  Scotland,  as  in  every  other  civUizcd 
country.  But  the  nature  of  the  Scottilh  confti- 
tution,  the  impotence  of  regal  authority,  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  the  violence  of 
faftion,  and  the  fierce  manners  of  the  people,  ren- 
dered the  execution  of  thefe  laws  feeble,  irregular, 
and  partial.  In  the  counties  which  border  on 
England,  this  defeft  was  moft  apparent  j  and  the 
confequences  of  it  moft  fenfibly  felt.  The  inha- 
bitants, ftrangers  to  induftry,  averfe  from  labour, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  fub- 
fifted  entirely  by  fpoil  and  pillage,  and,  being 
confederated  in  fepts  or  clans,  committed  thefe 
cxceffcs  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with 
honour.  During  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  death  of  James  V.  this  dangerous 
licence  had  grown  to  an  unufual  height ;  and  the 
inroads  and  rapine  of  thofe  freebooters  were  be- 
come tio  lefs  intolerable  to  their  own  countrymen, 
than  to  the  Englilh.  To  rcftrain  and  punifli  thefe 
outrages,  was  an  aftion  equally  popular  in  both 
kingdoms.  The  Prior  of  Sf.  Andrew's  was  the 
perfon  chofen  for  this  important  fervice,  and  ex- 
traordinary powers,  together  with  the  title  of  the 
Queen's  lieutenant,  were  vetted  in  him  for  this 
purpofe. 

NOTHIKO 


Nothing  can  be  more  furpriling  to  meti  ac-  B  o  9  k' 
feuftomed  to  regular  government,  than  the  pre-  M- 
parations  made  on  this  occafion.  They  were  fuch  j  ^g  j  ^ 
as  might  be  expeftcd  in  the  rudcft  and  moft  im- 
pcrfeft  ftate  of  fociety.  The  freeholders  of  eleycn 
feveral  counties^  with  all  their  followers  com- 
pletely armed,  were  fummoned  to  aflift  the  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  difcharge  of  his  office.  Ev^ery  thing 
refembled  a  military  expedition,  rathef  than  tlfc 
progrefs  of  a  court  of  juftice*.  The  Prior  ex- 
ecuted his  commiffion  with  fuch  vigour  and  pru- 
dence>  as  acquired  him  a  great  increafe  of  re- 
putation and  popularity  Jlmong  his  countrymen. 
Numbers  of  the  banditti  fufFered  the  punifhmcnt 
due  to  their  crimes ;  and,  by  the  impartial  and 
rigorous  adminiftration  of  juftice,  order  and  tran- 
quillity were  reftored  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom^ 

DiJRiNo  the  abfcnce  of  the  Prior  of  St.  An-  ThePapift« 
drew's,  the  leaders  of  the  Popifli  faction  feem  to  vaia,  to  get 
have  taken  fome  ftcps  towards  Infinuating  them-  wSiber." 
lelvcs  into  the  Queen's  favour  and  confidence  f  • 
But  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  mod 
remarkable  perfon  in  the  party  for  abilities  and 
political  addrefs,  w^s  received  With  little  favour 
at  court;  and  whatever  fecret  partiality  the  Queen 
rhight  have  towards  thofe  who  profefled  the  fame 
religion  with  herfclf,  (he  difcovered  no  inclifta- 
tion,  at  that  timci  to  take  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  out  of  the  hands  to  which  (he  had  already 
committed  it. 

Thb  cold  reception  of  the  Archbifliop  of  ^t. 
Andrew^s  was  owing  to  his  connexion  with  the 
•  Keith,  198.     '  t  Ibid.  203. 
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Book  houfe  of  Hamilton ;  from  which  the  Queca  was 
^n»      much  alienated.  The  Duke  of  Guife  and  the  Car- 
1  r6i      ^i^^^  could  never  forgive  the  zeal,  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  his  fon  the  Harl  of 
Arran,  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. Princes  feldom  view  their  fucceflbrs  without 
jealoufy  and  diftruft.     The  Prior  of  St.  AndreVs, 
perhaps,  dreaded  the  Duke  as  a  rival  in  power. 
AJl  thefe  caufes  concurred  in  infuGng  into  the 
Queen's  mind  an  averfion  for  that  family.     The 
Duke  indulging  his  love  of  retirement,  lived  at  a 
diftance  from  courts  without  taking  pains  to  in- 
finuate  himfclf  into  favour  3  and  though  the  Earl 
of  Arran  openly  afpired  to  marry  the  Queen,  he, 
by  a  moft  unpardonable  aft  of  imprudence,  was 
the  only '  nobleman  of  diftinftion  who  oppofed 
Mary's  enjoying  the  exercife  of  her  religion  5  and 
by  rafhly  entering  a  public  proteftation  againft  it, 
entirely  forfeited  her  favour  *.     At  the  fame  time, 
the  fordid  parfimony  of  his  father  obliged  him 
either  to  hide  himfelf  in  fome  retirement,  or  to 
appear  in  a  manner  unbecoming  his  dignity  as 
firft  Prince  of  the  blood,  or  his  high  pretenfions 
as  fuitor  to  the  Queen  f-     His  love,  inflamed  by 
difappointment,  and  his  impatience  exafperatcd 
by  neglcft,  preyed  gradually  on  his  reafon  j  and, 
after  many  extravagancies,  broke  out  at  laft  in 
ungovernable  frenzy. 

Dwio,  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  Convention 
of  Eftates  was  held,  chiefly  on  account  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs.  The  aflcmbly  of  the  church, 
which  iat  at  the  fame  time,  prefented  apeticion^ 

*  Keith^  201.  204.    Knox,  286.        f  Keith,  196* 
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'Containing  many  demands  with  rcfpe£l  to  the  fiip- 
prefling  of  Popery,  the  encouraging  the  Proteft- 
ant  religion,  and  the  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy  *.  The  laft  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  the  ftcps  taken  towards 
it  deferve  to  be  traced. 

Though  the  number  of  Proteftant  preachers  -^n«r"* 
was  now  confiderably  increafed,  many  more  wer^  concerning 
ilill  wanted,  in  every  cprner  of  the  kingdom*  No  n^tlot^'th^ 
legal  provifion  having  been  made  for  them,  they  ^^"'^' 
had  hitherto  drawn  a  fcanty  and  precarious  fubfift- 
cnce  from  the  benevolence  of  their  people.  To 
fufFer  the  Minifters  of  an  eftablifhed  church  to  con- 
tinue in  this  ftate  of  indigence  and  dependence,  was 
an  indecency  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  religion,  and  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy  5 
and  would  have  juftified  all  the  imputations  of 
avarice,  with  which  the  Reformation  was  then 
loaded  by  its  enemies.  The  revenues  of  the  Popifh 
church  were  the  only  fund  which  could  be  employ- 
ed for  their  relief^  but  during  the  three  laft  years, 
the  ftate  of  thefe  was  greatly  altered.  '  A  great* 
majority  of  Abbots,  Priors,  and  other  heads  of 
religious  houfes,  had,  either  from  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
or  from  views  of  intereft,  renounced  the  errors 
of  Popery ;  and  notwithftanding  this  change  in 
their  fentiraents,  they  retained  their  ancient  re- 
venues. Almoft  the  whole  order  of  Bifliops,  and 
feveral  of  the  other  dignitaries,  ftill  adhered  to  the 
Romifli  fuperftition  :  And  though  debarred  from  • 
every  fpiritual  funftion,  continued  to  enjoy  the 
temporalities  of  their  benefices^    Some  laymen, 

•  Keith,  210. 
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Book  cfpecially  thofc  who  had  been  aAive  in  prooiodag 
IU»      the  Reformation,  had,  under  various  pretences, 
g        and  amidfi  the  licence  of  civil  wars,  got  into  their 
hands  pofleflions^which  belonged  to  the  church. 
And  thus,  before  any  part  of  the  ancient  cede- 
fiaftical  revenues  could  be  applied  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Proteftant  minifters,    many 
different  interefts  were  to   be  adjufted;    many 
claims  to  be  examined  -,  and  the  prejudices  and 
paflions  of  the  two  contending  parties  required  the 
application  of  a  delicate  hand.     After  much  con- 
tention, the  following  plan  was  approved  by  a 
majority  of  voices,  and  acquicfccd  in  even  by  the 
Popifli  clergy  themfelves.     An  exadt  account  of 
the  value  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  appointed  to  be  taken.    The  prefcnt 
incumbents,  to  whatever  party  they  adhered,  were 
allowed  to  keep  pofTeirion  :  Two-thirds  of  their 
whole  revenue  were  refcrved  for  their  own  ufe,  the 
remainder  was  annexed  to  the  Crown  j  and  out  of 
that,  the  Queen  undertook  to  aflign  a  fufficient 
maintenance  for  the  Proteflant  clergy  *. 

As  moft  of  the  Bifhops  and  feveral  of  the  other 
dignitaries  were  (till  firmly  attached  to  the  Popilh 
religion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  order,  rather 
than  an  a£b  of  fuch  extraordinary  indulgence, 
might  have  been  expefted  from  the  zeal  of  the 
preachers,  and  from  the  fpirit  which  had  hitherto 
animated  the  nation.  But,  ^  this  occafion,  other 
principles  obflrufted  the  operations  of  fuch  as 
were  purely  religious.  Zeal  for  liberty,  and  the 
love  of  wealth,  two  paiEons  extremely  oppofite, 

^  Keich^  Append.  175.    Knox^  194. 
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concurred  in  determining  the  Proteftant  leaders  to  B  o  o  k 
fall  in  with  this  plan,  which  deviated  fo  manifeftly      HI. 
from  the  maxims  by  which  they  had  hitherto  re-        ^ 
gulated  their  conduft.  ^ 

If  the  Reformers  had  been  allowed  to  aft  with- 
out controul,  and  to  level  all  diftinftions  in  the 
church,  the  immenfe  revenues  annexed  to  ecclefi- 
aflical  dignities  could  not,   with  any  colour  of 
juftice,  have  been  retained  by  thofe  in  whofe  hands 
they  now  were  5  but  muft  either  have  been  dif- 
tributed  amongft  the  Proteftant  clergy,  who  per- 
formed all  religious  offices,  or  muft  have  fallen  to 
the  Queen,  from  the  bounty  of  whofe  anceftors, 
the  greater  part  of  them  was  originally  derived. 
The  former  fcheme,  however  fuitable  to  the  reli- 
gious fpirit  of  many  among  the  people,  was  at- 
tended with  manifold  danger.   The  Popifli  ccclo 
fiaftics  had  acquired  a  (hare  in  the  national  pro- 
perty, which  far  exceeded  the  proportion  that  was 
confiftent  with  the  happinefs  of  the  kingdom; 
and  the  nobles  were  determined  to  guard  againft 
this  evil,  by  preventing  the  return  of  thofc  vaft 
pofleffions  into  the  hands  of  the  church.   Nor  was 
the  latter,  which  expofed  the  conftitution  to  more 
imminent  hazard,  to  be  avoided  with  lefs  care. 
Even  that  circumfcribed  prerogative,  which  the 
Scottifli  Kings  poffcffed,  was  the  objeft  of  jealoufy 
to  the  nobles.     If  they  had  allowed  the  Crown  to 
feize  the  fpoils  of  the  (jhuroh,  fuch  an  increafe  of 
power  muft  have  followed  that  acceffion  of  pro- 
perty, ^s  would  have  raifed  the  royal  authority 
above  controul,  and  have  rendered  the  moft  li- 
iiiited  Prince  in  Europe  the  moft  abfolute  and  in- 
T  2  dc^ndcn?. 
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dependent.     The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  prelented 
a  recent  and  alarming  example  of  this  nature. 
The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  that  Prince, 
from  the  fuppreffion  of  the  monafteries»  not  only 
changed  the  maxims  of  his  governmcntj  but  the 
temper  of  his  mind  j    and  he  who  had  formerly 
fubmitted  to  his  Parliaments,  and  courted  his  peo- 
ple, diftated,  from  that  time,  to  the  former  with 
intolerable  infolencc,   and  tyrannized  over    the 
latter  with  unprecedented  feverity:  And  if  his 
policy  had  not  been  extremely  ftiort-fighted,  if  he 
had  not  fquandered  what  he  acquired,  with  a  pro- 
fufion  equal  to  his  rapacioufnefs,  and  which  de- 
feated his  ambition,    he  might  have  eftablifhed 
defpotifm  in  England,  on  a  bails  fo  broad  and 
ftrong,  as  all  the  efforts  of  the  fubjedts  would  ne- 
ver have  been  able  to  Ihakc.     In  Scotland,  where 
the  riches  of  the  clergy  bore  as  great  a  proportion 
to  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  the  acquifition  of 
church-lands  would   have  been  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance to  the  Crown,  and  no  lefs  fatal  to  the 
ariftocracy.     The  nobles,  for  this  reafon,  guarded 
againft  fuch  an  incrcafe.  of  the. royal  power,  and 
thereby  fecured  their  own  independence. 

Avarice  mingled  itfdf  with  their  concern  for 
the  inrercft  of  their  order.  The  re-uniting  the 
poflcfTions  of  the  church  to  the  Crown,  or  the 
Beftowing  them  on  the  Proteftant  clergy,  would 
have  been  a  fatal  blow,  both  to  thofe  nobles,  who 
had,  by  fraud  or  violence,  fcized  part  of  thefc  re- 
venues, and  to  thofe  Abbots  and  Priors,  who  had 
totally  renounced  their  ecclefiaftical  charafter. 
But  as  thr plan, -which  was  propofed,  gavefome 
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randtion  to  their  ufurpations,  they  promoted  it  B  ^  o  k 
^writh  their  utmoft  influence.  The  Popifh  eccle- 
fiaftics^  though  the  lopping  o(F  a  third  of  their  re- 
^venues  was  by  no  nieans  agreeable  to  them,  con- 
iented^  under  their  prefent  circumflances,  to  fa- 
crifice  a  part  of  their  poflcflions,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  the  remainder;  and 
after  deeming  the  whole  irrecoverably  loft,  they 
confidered  whatever  they  could  retrieve  as  fo  much 
gain.  Many  of  the  ancient  dignitaries  were  men 
of  noble  birth ;  and  as  they  no  longer  entertained 
hopes  of  reftoring  the  Popilh  religion,  they  wiihed 
their  own  relations,  rather  than  the  Crown,  or  the 
Proteftant  clergy,  to  be  enriched  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  church.  They  connived,  for  this  reafonj 
at  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles ;  they  even 
aided  their  avarice  and  violence  j  they  dealt  out 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  among  their  own  re- 
lations, and  by  granting/f/^j  and  perpetual  leafes 
of  lands  and  tithes,  g^ve,  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power,  fome  colour  of  legal  pgflellion,  to  what 
was  formerly  mere  ufurpation*  Many  vettiges  of 
fuch  alienations  ftill  remain*.  The  nobles,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  incumbents,  daily  extended 
their  encroachments,  and  gradually  ftripped  the 
ccdeHaftics  bf  their  richeft  and  moft  valuable  pof- 
feffions.  Even  that  third  part,  which  was  given  up 
in  order  to  filencc  the  clamours  of  the  Proteftant 
clergy,  and  to  be  fome  equivalent  to  the  Crown 
for  its-  claims,  amounted  to  no  confiderable  fum. 
The  thirds  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles,  ef- 
pecially  by  fuch  as  had  embraced  theRcformation, 

%        •  S«th,  507.    Spotfw.  175. 
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S  o  o  K  were  alipoft  univcrfally  remitted.     Others,     by 
IJI»      producing  fraudulent  rentals  i    by  ellimating  the 
i<6i      ^^^^i  ^nd  otjher  payments  in  kiad,  at  an  uo^^r- 
value  i  and  by  the  connivance  of  coUedtors^  great- 
ly diminilhed  the  charge  againft  thcmfelves*: 
And  the  nobks  had  much  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  a  device  which,  at  fo  fmall  expence,  fccured 
to  them  fuch  vaft  poffeffions. 
TheProteft.      NoR  wcrc  thc  Proteftant  clergy  confiderahle 
no'gVnfrt    gainers  by  this  new  regulation  j  they  found  it  to 
^^ "'  be  a  more  cafy  matter  to  kindle  zeal,  than  to  ex- 

tinguilh  avarice.    Thofe  very  men,  whom  former- 
ly they  had  fwayed  with  abfolute  authority,  were 
now  deaf  to  all  their  remonftrances.     The  Prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  thc  moil  zealous  lead- 
ers of  the  Congregation,  were  appointed  to  aflign, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  to  modify  their  flipends.    An 
hundred  merks  Scottifli  was  the  allowance  which 
their  liberality  afforded  to  the  generality  of  Mi- 
nifters.     To  a  few  thrpe  hundred  merl^  were 
granted  f.     About  twenty-four  thoufand  pounds 
Scottifh  appears  to  have  been  the  whole  fum  al- 
lotted for  the  maintenance  of  a  national  church 
eftablifhed  by  law,  and  efteemed,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  true  church  of  God  ^.     Even  this 
fum  was  paid  with  little  exaftnefs,  and  the  Mi- 
nifters  were  kept  in  the  fame  poverty  and  depend^* 
ance  as  formerly. 

1562.      Thb  gentlenefs  of  the  Qucen^s  adminiftration, 
!!^'lnf!he    ^^  ^^^  elegance  of  her  court,  had  mitigated,  in 

•  Keith,  Append.  i88.     Spotfw.  iSj,         f  Knox,  301. 
J  Keith,  Append.  188. 
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fbmc  degree^  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles^  and  acr  B  o  o  r 
cuftomed  them  to  greater  mildnefs  and  humanity  |  HI* 
^hile,  at  the  fantie  time^  her  prefeqce  and  autho- 
rity were  a  check  to  their  faftious  and  tumultuary 
ipirit.  But^  as  a  ftate  of  order  and  tranquillity 
was  not  natural  to  the  feudal  ariftocracy,  it  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  this  year  became 
remarkable  for  the  moft  violent  eruptions  of  in- 
tcftine  difcord  and  animolity.  , 

Among  the  great  and  independent  nobility  of 
Scotland^  a  Monarch  could  poiTefs  little  autho- 
rity, and  exercife  no  extenfivc  or  rigorous  jurif- 
diction .  The  interfering  of  intereft,  the  unfettled 
ftate  of  property,  the  frequency  of  public  com- 
motions, and  the  ficrcenefs  of  their  own  manners^ 
fowed,  among  the  great  families,  the  feeds  of 
many  quarrels  and  contentions.  Thefe,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  were  decided  not  by  law, 
but  by  violence.  The  offended  Baron,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  Monarch,  or  acknowledging 
his  fuperior  authority,  affembled  his  own  follow- 
ers, and  invaded  the  \9nds  of  his  rival  in  an  hoftile 
manner.  Together  with  his  eftate  and  honours, 
every  nobleman  tranfmitted  fome  hereditary  feud 
to  his  pofterity,  who  were  bound  in  honour  to 
adopt  and  to  profecute  it  with  the  fame  inveterate 
rancour. 

Such  a  diflcnfion  had  fubfifted  between  the 
houfe  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries  during  the  late 
commotions  *•  Both  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Both- 
i98:ell  happening  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  fame  timcj 

♦  Kdth,  215. 
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Boor  their  followers  quarrelled  frequently  in  the  ftrceta 
III.      Qf  Edinburgh,  and  excited  dangepous  tumults  in 

icSik    '^^^  ^^^'     ^^  ^^^*  ^^^  mediation  of  their  friends, 
February,     particularly  of  Knox,  brought  about  a  reconcile- 
ment, but  an  unfortunate  one  to  both  thefe  no- 
blemen *. 

A  FEW  days  after,  Arran  came  to  Knox,  and, 
with  the  utmoft  terror  and  confufion,  confcflcd 
^     firft  to  him,  and  then  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fole  direftion  of  affairs, 
Bothwell  and  his  kinfmen  the  Hamiltonsj   had 
confpired  to  murder  the  Prior,  Maitland,  and  the 
other  favourites  of  the  Queen.     The  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  regarded  the  Prior  as  a  rival,  who 
had  fupplanted  him  in  the  Queen's  favour,  and 
who  filled  that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he  ima- 
gined to  be  due  to  himfelf,  as  firft  Prince  of  the 
blood.     Bothwell,  on  account  of  the  perfonal  in- 
'  juries  which  he  had  received  from  the  Prior  during 

the  late  commotions,  was  no  lefs  exafperated 
againft  him.  But  whether  he  and  the  Hamiltons 
had  agreed  to  cement  their  new  alliance  with  the 
blood  of  their  common  enemy,  or  whether  the 
confpiracy  exifted  only  in  the  frantic  and  diforder- 
ed  imagination  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  amidft  the  contradiftion  of  hiftorians  and 
the  defeftivenefs  of  records,  poficively  to  deter- 
mine. Among  men  inflamed  with  refcntment, 
and  impatient  for  revenge,  rafli  expreffion^  might 
be  uttered,  and  violent  and  criminal  expedients 
propofed  •,  and  on  that  foundation,  Arran's  dif- 
tcmpered  fancy  might  rear  the  whole  fuperftruc- 

•  Knox,  305. 
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ture  of  a  conlpiracy.    All  the  perfons  accufed.  Book 
denied  their  guilt  with  the  utmoft  confidence.      WI. 
But  the  known  charaders  of  the  men,  and  the 
violent  Ipirit  of  the  age^  added  greatly  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  accufation,   and  abundantly  j\if« 
tify  the  conduft  of  the  Queen's  mini(lers5  who' 
confined  Bothwell,  Arran^  and  a  few  of  the  ring- 
leaders^  in  feparate  prifons,  and  obliged  the  Duke 
to  ftirrender  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  which 
he  had  held  ever  fince  the  time  of  his  refigning 
the  office  of  Regent  *• 

The  dcfigns  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  ag^nft  the  J^^^V]^ 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  were  deeper  laid>  and  pro-  enmity  w^ 
duced  more  memorable  and  more  tragical  events.  Mioiftm! 
George  Gordon  Earl  of  Huntly,  having  been  one 
of  the  nobles  who  confpired  againfl:  James  ^KL... 
and  who  raifed  his  fon  James  IV,  to  the  thr<3l^^ 
enjoyed  a  great  fhare  in  the  confidence  of  that  ge- 
nerous Prince  -}-•    By  his  bounty,  great  acceffions 
of  wealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  family  al- 
ready opulent  and  powerful.    On  the  death  of  that 
Monarch,  Alexander  the  next  Earl,    being  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  all  the  counties  be- 
yond Forth,  left  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for 
offices  at  court ;  and  retiring  to  the  north,  where 
his  eftate  and  influence  lay,  rcfided  there  in  a  kind 
of  princely  independence.    The  Chieftains  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  dreaded  the  growing  domi- 
nion of  fuch  a  dangerous  neighbour,  but  were  un- 
able to  prevent  his  encroachments.     Some  of  his 
rivals  he  fecretly  undermined,  others  he  fubducd 

•  Knox,  307,  308.    Keith,  2Q2.  f  Crawf.  Officers 
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B  o  o  K  by  open  force«    His  eftate  far  exceeded  that  of 
in.      any  other  fubjed,  and  his  fuperiorities  and  jurif- 
^'^^^  dictions  extended  over  many  of  the  northern 
**     *    counties*    With  power  and  poflbfTions  fo  immenie^ 
under  two  long  and  feeble  minorities,  apd  amidft 
the  fhock  of  civil   commotions,   the  Earls   of 
Huntly  might  have  indulged  the  moft  elevated 
hopes.    But  happily  for  the  Crown,  an  a6livc  and 
cntcrprifing  fpirit  was  not  the  charafteriftic  of  that 
family,  and  whatever  objcft  their  ambition  might 
have  in  view,  they  chofe  rather  to  acquire  it  by 
political  addrefs,  than  to  feize  it  opeply,  and  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  conduft  of  George  the  preftnt  Earl,  during 
the  late  commotions,  had  been  perfedly  fuitable 
to  the  charafter  of  the  family,  in  that  age,  du- 
l^ious,  variable,  and  crafty.    While  the  fuccefs  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  was  uncertainj^  he 
aflifted  the  Queen  Regent  In  her  attempts  to  crufli 
them.    When  theif  affairs  put  on  ^  better  afped^ 
he  pretended  to  join  them,  but  never  heartily  fa* 
Y0i|red  their  caufe.    He  was  courted  and  feared 
'     hy  each  of  the  contending  parties  i  both  connived 
at  his  encroachments  in  the  north ;   and,  by  ar- 
tifice and  force,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  em- 
ploy alternately,  and  in  their  proper  places,  he 
'added  every  day  to  the  exorbitant  power  and 
wealth  which  he  poflTeffedf 

He  obfcrved  the  growing  reputation  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  with  the  greatcft 
jealoufy  and  concern,  and  confidered  him  as  a  ri- 
val who  had  engroffed  that  (hare  in  the  Queen's 
confidence,  to  which  his  own  zeal  for  the  Pppiih 
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^ligion  fcemed  to  give  him  a  preferable  title.  Book 
Perlbnal  injuries   loon   increafed  the  mifunder-      HI. 
Handing  occalioned  by  rivalftiip  in  power.    The 
Queen  having  determined  to  reward  the  ferviccs 
of  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  by  creating  him  an 
Earl,  (he  made  choipe  of  Mar,  as  the  place  whence 
he  Ihould  take  his  title  j    and,  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  fupport  his  new  honour,  beftowed 
upon  him,  at  the  fame  time,  the  lands  of  that  pc^,  j^^ 
name.    Thefe  were  part  of  the  royal  demefnes  *> 
but  the  Earls  of  Huntly  had  been  permitted,  for 
Icvcral  years,  to  keep  pofleflion  of  them  f  *     On 
this  occafion,  the  Earl  not  only  complained,  with 
Ibme  reafon,  of  the  lofs  which  he  fuflained,  but 
had  real  caufe  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrulion  of 
a  formidable  neighbour  intQ  the  heart  of  his 
territories,  who  might  be  able  to  rival  his  power, 
and  excite  his  opprefTed  vaflals  to  (hake  off*  his 
yoke. 

An  incident,  which  happened  foon  after,  in-  Scatty ^ 
creafed  and  confirmed  Huntly*s  fufpicions.  Sir 
John  Gordon,  his  third  fon,  and  Lord  Ogilvie 
had  a  difpute  about  the  property  of  an  e(late# 
This  di(pute  became  a  deadly  quarrel.  They 
happened,  unfortunately,  to  meet  in  tht  ftreets  of 
Edinburgh,  and  being  both  attended  with  armed 
followers,  a  fcufile  enfued,  in  which  Lord  Ogilvie 
was  dangeroufly  wounded  by  Sir  John.  The  Ma- 
gi(b:ates  leized  both  the  oflfendcrs,  and  the  Queen 
commanded  them  to  be  ftriftly  confined.  Under 
any  regular  government^  fuch  a  breach  of  public 

•  Crawf.  Peer.  ^97.  f  Buch.  334. 
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Book  peace  and  order  would  expofe  the  perfbn  offend* 
in.      ing  to  certain  punifhment.    At  this  timej  fbme 
feverity  was  ncccffary,  iij  order  to  vindicate  the 
Queen's  authority  from  an  infult,  the  moft  heinous 
which  had  been  offered  to  it  fince  her  return  into 
Scotland.     But^  in  an  age  accuftomed  to  licence 
and  anarchy,  even  this  moderate  excrcilc  of  her 
power,  in  ordering  them  to  be  kept  in  cuftody, 
was  deemed  an  aft  of  intolerable  rigour  ^  and  the 
friends  of  each  party  began  to  convene  their  vaf- 
fals  and  dependants,  in  order  to  overawe,  or  to 
fruftrate  the  decifions  of  juftice  *.     Mean  while, 
Gordon  made  his  efcape  out  of  prifon,  and  flying 
into  Aberdeenlhire,  complained  loudly  of  the  in- 
dignity with  which  he  had  been  treated ;   and  as 
all  the  Queen's  aftions  were,  at  this  jun6h3re, 
imputed  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  this  added  not  a 
little  to  the  refentment  which  Huntly  had  con- 
ceived againft  that  nobleman. 
Avgnft.        At  the  very  time  when  thefe  paflions  ferment- 
ed, with  the  utmoft  violence,*  in  the  minds  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  and  his  family,  thd  Queen  hap- 
pened to  fct  out  on  a  progrefs  into  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     She  was  attended  by  the 
Earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  Maitland,  and  other 
leaders  of  that  party.  The  prefence  of  the  Queen, 
in  a  country  where  no  name  greater  than  the  Earl 
of  Huntly's  had  been  heard  of,  and  no  power 
fuperior  to  his  had  been   exercifed,    for  many 
years,  was  an  event,  of  itfelf,  abundantly  mor- 
tifying to  that  haughty  nobleman.     But  while 
the  Queen  was  entirely  under  the  direftion  of 

•  Keith,  223. 
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1S/13.T,  all  her  aftions  were  more  apt  tx>  be  mif-  B  o  e  ic 
reprefentcd^  and  conftrued  into  injuries ;  and  a  III* 
thovifand  circumftances  could  not  but  occur  to 
a^vaken  Huntly'$  jcaloufy,  to  ofFcnd  his  pride,  and 
to  inflame  his  refentment.  Amidft  the  agitations 
of  fo  many  violent  paflionsj  fome  eruption  waa 
unavoidable. 

On  Mary's  arrival  in  the  North,  Huntly  cm- 
ployed  his  wife,  a  woman  capable  of  executing 
the  commiflion  with  abundance  of  dexterity,  to 
footh  the  Queen,  and  to  intercede  for  pardon  to 
their  fon.     But  the  Queen  peremptorily  required 
that  he  fliould  again   deliver  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  juftice,  and  rely  on  her  clemency.    Gor- 
don was  perfuaded  to  do  fo;  and  being  enjoined 
by  the  Queen  to  enter  himfelf  prifoner  in  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  he  promifed  likewife  to  obcy^ 
that  command.      Lord  Erflcine,    Mar*s  uncle, 
was,  at  that  time.  Governor  of  this  fort.    The 
Queen's  fevcrity,  and  the  place  in  which  fhe  ap- 
pointed Gordon  to  be  confined,  were  interpreted 
to  be  new  marks  of  Mar's  rancour,   and  aug- 
mented the  hatred  of  the  Gordons  againft  him. 

Mean  time.  Sir  John  Gordon  fet  out  towards  s^pt  u 
Stirling;  but  inftead  of  performing  his  promife 
to  the  Queen,  made  his  efcapc  from  his  guards, 
and  returned  to  take  the  command  of  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  rifing  in  arms  all  over  the  north, 
Thefe  were  deftined  to  fecond  and  improve  the 
blow,  by  which  his  father  propofed,  fecretly,  and 
at  once,  to  cut  off  Mar,  Morton,  and  Maidand, 
his  principal  adverfaries.  The  time  and  place 
I  for 
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B  o  o  k  for  perpetrating  this  horrid  delsd  were  frequcDtff 
1U»      appointed ;  but  the  executing  of  it  was  wonder- 
tcSa.    ^^^^  prevented,  by  fomc  of  thofe  ilnforcfeen  ac- 
cidents, which  fo  often  occur  to  difboncert  the 
fchemes,  and  to  intimidate  the  hearts  of  aflaflins  \ 
His  own  houfe  at  Strathbogie  was  the  laft  and 
mod  convenient  fcene  appointed  for  toromitting 
the  intended  violence.    Butj  on  her  journey  thi* 
ther,  the  Queen  heard  of  young  Gordon's  flight 
and  rebellion,  tod  refufing,  in  the  firft  tr^fports 
of  her  indignatioti,  to  enter  under  the  father's  roof^ 
by  that  fortunate  cxpreflion  of  her  refentment,  fav-t 
ed  her  Minifters  from  unavoidable  deftrudlion  f. 
Ttke  annt    .  The  ill  fucccfs  of  thefc  cfForts  of  private  re- 
peal/ *    venge  precipitated  Hundy  into  open  rebellion. 
As  the  Queen  ivas  entirely  under  the  dircftion 
of  his  rivalSi   it  was  impoifible  to  work  their 
ruin,  without  violating  the  allegiance  which  he 
owed  his  Sovereign.     On  her  arrival  at  Invcr- 
nefs,  the  conrlmanding  officel*  in  tlie  caftle,  by 
Huntly's  orders,  fliut  the  gates  againft  her.  Mary 
was  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  town,  which  was  open 
and  defenceiefsi   but  this  too  was  quickly  fur- 
rounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  EarFs  foUowcre;!:* 
The  utmoft  confternation  feized  the  Qgcciii  who 
was  attended  by  a  very  flcnder  train  *     She  every 
momerit  expefted  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and 
fome  (hips  were  already  ordered  into  the  river  id 
lecure  her  efcape*     The  loyalty  of  the  Moni-ocs, 
Frazers,    Mackiritofhes,    and   fome  ncighbour- 

•  Keith,  «30i  t  Knox,  318^  %  Crawf.  Officers 
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tig  clans,  who  took  arms  in  her  defence,  favcd  Book 
her  from  this  danger.     By  their  afliftance^  flie      HI. 
even  forced  the  caftlc  to  furrcndcr,  and  inflifted    TTgn 
ton  the  Governor  the  punifliment  which  his  info- 
lence  defcrved. 

This  open  aft  of  difobediencc  was  the  occafion 
of  a  meafure  more  galling  to  Huntly  than  any  the 
Queen  had  hitherto  taken.  Lord  Erflcine,  having 
pretended  a  right  to  the  Earldom  of  Mar,  Stewart 
refigned  it  in  his  favour  j  and  at  the  fame  time 
Mary  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Murray,  with  the  eftate  annexed  to  that  dignity^ 
v^hich  had  been  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  fince  the  year  1548  ♦.  From  this  he 
concluded  that  his  family  was  devoted  to  deftruc- 
tion  ;  and  dreading  to  be  ftripped,  gradually^  of 
thofe  poflcflSons,  which>  in  reward  of  their  fer- 
vices,  the  gratitude  of  the  Crown  had  bellowed 
on  himielf,  or  his  anceftors,  he  no  longer  difguifed 
his  intentions,  but,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation,  openly  took  arms.  Inftead  of  yield* 
.  ing  thofe  places  of  ftrength,  which  Mary  required 
him  to  furrender,  his  followers  difperfed  or  cut 
in  pieces  the  parties  which  flie  difpatched  to  take 
fioflelfion  of  them  f ;  and  he  himfclf  advancing  . 
wich  a  confiderable  body  of  men  towards  Aber- 
deen, to  which  place  the  Queen  was  now  return- 
ed, filled  her  fmall  court  with  confternation, 
Murray  had  only  a  handful  of  men  in  whom  he 
could  confide  J.  In  order  to  form  the  appearance 
of  an  army,  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  afliftance 
of  the  neighbouring  barons  3  but  as  mod  of  thefe 

•  Crawf.  Peer.  359.        f  KnoaCi  3194        t  Keith,  230. 
Vol.  I.  U  either 
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Book  either  favoured  Huntly's  dcfigns,  or  fiood  in  a«c 
IH-      of  his  power,  from  them  no  cordial  or  effeiSfcual 
7^  fcrvice  could  be  cxpefted. 

o«ob.28.  With  thefe  troops,  however,  Murray,  wha 
could  gain  nothing  by  delay,  marched  brifkly  to- 
wards the  enemy.  He  found  them  at  Corrichie, 
pofted  to  great  advantage;  he  commanded  his 
northern  afibciates  inftantly  to  begin  the  attack  5 
btiton  thefirft  motion  of  the  enemy,  they  treache- 
roufly  turned  their  backs  j  and  Huntly's  followers, 
throwing  afide  their  fpears,  and  breaking  their 
ranks,  drew  their  fwords,  and  ruflicd  forward  to 

He  It  de.     the  purfuiti     It  was  then,  that  Murray  gave  proof 

tu  EarUf   both  of  ftcady  courage,  and  of  prudent  conduft. 
""'^'      He  ftood  immovable  on  a  rifing  ground,  with  the 
Tmall  but  trufty  body  of  his  adherents,  who  pre- 
fenting  their  fpears  to  the  enemy,  received  them 
with  a  determined  refolution,  which  they  little 
expeded.     The  Highland  broad  fword  is  not  a 
weapon  fit  to  encounter  the  Scottilh  fpear.     In 
every  civil  commotion,  the  fuperiority  of  the  lat- 
ter has  been  evident,  and  has  always  decided  the 
contefl:.     On  thisoccafion  the  irregular  attack  of 
'    Huntly*6  troops  was  cafily  repulfed  by  Murray's 
firm  battalion.     Before  they  recovered  from  the 
confufion  occafioned  by  this  unforefeen  reiiftance, 
thofe  who  had  begun  the  flight,  willing  to  regain 
their  credit  with  the  viftorious  party,  fell  upon 
them,  and  completed  the  rout.     Huntly  himfclf, 
who  was  extremely  corpulent,    was  trodden  to 
death  in  the  purfuit.     His  fons.  Sir  John  and 
Adam,  were  taken,  and  Murray  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Aberdeen  with  his  prifoners.. 

I  Th£ 
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The  trial  of  men  taken  in   aflual   rebellion  Book: 
mgainft  their  Sovereign  was  extremely  fhort*  Three      HI- 
days  after  the  battle,  Sir  John  Gordon  was  be-  ^  /cn^ 
headed  at  Aberdeen,      His  brother  Adam  was 
pardoned  on  account  of  his  youth.     Lord  Gor- 
don, who  had  been  privy  to  his  father's  defigns, 
was  feized  in  the  fouth,    and  upon  trial  found 
guilty  of  treafon  j  but,  through  the  Queen's  cle- 
mency, the  puniftiment  was  remitted.     The  firft 
Parliament  ^proceeded  againft  this  great  family> 
with  the  utmoft  rigour  of  law,  and  reduced  their 
power  and  fortune  to  the  loweft  ebb  *. 

As 

•  This  confpiracy  of  the  EarJ  of  Hantly  is  one  of  the  moft 
intricate  and  royflenous  paiTages  in  the  ScottiQi  hifJtory,  As  it 
was  a  tranfa^ion  purely  domedic,  and  in  which  the  Engli/h 
were  little  intcreftcd,  few  original  papers  concerning  it  have 
been  found  in  Cecil.*;;,  Colleftion,  the  great  ftorehoufe  of  evi* 
dence  and  information  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  this  period* 

Buchanan  fuppofes  Mary  to  have  formed  a  defign  about 
this  time  of  deftroying  Murray,  ,and  of  emplo5ing  the  power 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  for  this  purpolc.<  But  his  account  of 
this  whole  tranfaftion  appears  to  be  fo  void  of  truth,  and  even 
of  probability,  as  to  deferve  no  fcrious  examination.  At  that 
time,  Mary  wanted  power,  and  fecms  to  have  had  no  incli* 
nation  to  commit  any  aft  of  violence  upon  her  brother. 

Two  other  hypothefcs  have  been  advanced,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this  matter ;  but  they  appear  to  be  equally  removed  from 
truth. 

I.  It  cannot  well  be  conceived,  that  the  Queen*s  journey  to 
the  north  was  a  fcheme  concerted  by  Murray,  in  order  to  ruin 
the  Earl  of  Huntly.  i*  Huntly  had  refided  at  court  almoft 
tever  fince  the  Queen's  return.  Keith,  198.  Append.  175, 
&c.  This  was  the  proper  place  in  which  to  have  feized  him. 
To  attack  him  in  Aberdeenftiire,  the  feat  of  his  power,  and 
in  the  inidft  of  his  vaffals,  was  a  projedl  equally  abfurd  a«d 
hazardous.  2.  The  Queen  was  not  accompanied  with  a  body 
of  troops,  capable  of  attempting  any  thing  againft  Huntly  by 
U  z  violence; 
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Book      As  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  is  the  ftioft 
*^^*      important  event  of  this  year,  it  would  have  been 
J  -^2 .     improper  to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  taking  no- 
tice of  Icflcr  tranfactions,  which  may  now  be  re- 
lated with  equal  propriety. 

violence  ;  htr  train  was  not  more  nomerous,  than  was  ufoal 
in  times  of  greateft  tranquillity,  Reith«  230.  3.  There remaia 
two  original  letters  with  regard  to  this  conspiracy,  one  from 
Randolph  the  Englifh  Reiident^  and  another  from  Maitland, 
both  direded  to  Cecil.  They  talk  of  Huntly's  meafures  as 
notorioufly  treafonable.  Randolph  mentions  his  repealed 
attempts  to  aSTailinate  Murray,  8cc.  No  hint  is  given  of  any 
previous  refolution,  formed  by  Mary's  Miniilers,  to  nin 
Huntly  and  his  family.  Had  any  fuch  defign  ever  exiAed,  it 
was  Randolph's  duty  to  have  difcoyered  it ;  nor  would  Mait- 
land  have  laboured  to  conceal  it  from  the  Englifli  fecretaiy, 
tCeith,  229.  232. 

II.  To  fuppofe  that  the  Earl  of  Huntly  had  laid  any  plan 
for  feizing  the  Queen,  and  her  Miniflers,  feems  to  be  no  lefs 
improbable,  i .  On  the  Queen's  arrival  in  the  north,  he  la- 
boured, in  good  earneii,  to  gain  her  favour,  and  to  obtain  a 
pardon  for  his  fon.  Knox,  31$.  2.  He  met  the  Queen,  Biit 
at  Aberdeen,  and  then  at  Rothemay,  whither  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  come,  had  he  harboured  any  fuch  treaioB- 
able  refolution.  Knox«  318.  3.  His  condud  was  irrefolute 
and  waverings  like  that  of  a  man  difconccrted  by  an  nnfore- 
feen  danger,  not  like  one  executing  a  concerted  plan .  4.  The 
molt  confiderable  perfons  of  his  clan  fubmitted  to  the  Queen, 
and  found  furety  to  obey  her  commands*  Keith,  226.  Had 
the  I^arl  been  previouily  determined  to  rife  in  arms  againCt  the 
Queen,  or  to  feize  her  Miniflers,  it  is. probable  he  would  have 
imparted  it  to  his  principal  followers,  nor  would  riiey  have 
delerted  him  in  this  manner. 

.  For  thefe  reafons,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand«  vindicated 
the  Earl  of  Murray  from  any  deliberate  intention  of  ruining 
the  family  of  Gor(^on  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  im- 
puted the  violent  condud  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  to  a  fuddea 
ilart  of  refentmeni,  without  charging  him  with  any  preme- 
ditated purpofe  of  rebellion. 

In 
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In  the  beginning  of  fummer,  Mary,  who  was  Book 
^Jefirous  of  entering  into  a  more  intimate  corre-      IH* 
Ipondence  and  familiarity  with  Elizabeth,   em-     j^g^. 
ployed  Maitland  to  dcfire  a  perfonal  interview  with  An  imer- 
licr,  fomewhcre  in  the  north  of  England.     As  tw^nEH- 
chis  propofal  could  not  be  rejected  with  decency,  l^^^^^^^^^f 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  p«fe**- 
meeting  were  inftantly  agreed  upon.     But  Eliza- 
beth was  prudent  enough  not  to  admit  into  her 
kingdom,  a  rival,  who  outfhone  herfclf,  fo  far, 
in  beauty,  and  gracefulnefs  of  perfon  j  and  who 
excelled,  fo  eminently,  in  all  the  arts  of  infinu- 
ation  and  addrefs.      Under  pretence   of  being 
confined  to  London,  by  the  attention  which  (he 
'was  obliged  to  give  to  the  civil  wars  in  France, 
flic  put  off  the  interview,  for  that  feafon  *,  and 
prevented  her  fubjedls  from  feeing  the  Scottifti  • 
Queen,  the  charms  of  whofe  appearance  and  be-r 
haviour  (he  envied,  and  had  fome  reafon  to  dread. 

During  this  year,  the  Affembly  of  the  churchf  June«. 
met  twice.  In  both  thde  meetings,  were  exhi- 
bited many  complaints  of  the  poverty  and  de- 
pendence of  the  church;  and  many  murmurs 
againft  the  negligence  or  avarice  of  thofe,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  cqlleft,  and  to  diftribute 
the  fmall  fund,  appropriated  for  the  mainteirance 
of  preachers  f.  A  petition,  craving  redrefs  of  their 
grievances,  was  prefented  to  the  Queen ;  but 
without  any  effcft.  There  was  no  reafon  to  exr 
pcft  that  Mary  would"  difcover  any  forwardnefs 
p  grant  the  requefts  of  fuch  fupplicants.     An4 

•  Keith,  216.  t  Knox,  31  r.  32^, 

.         '         V  3  a-> 
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B  o  o  k:  as  her  Minifters,  though  all  mofl:  zealous  Protcfi- 

I1I»      ants,  were  tlicmfelvcs  growing  rich  on  the  inhc- 

'         ritance  of  the  church,  they  were  equally  regardicfe 

of  the  indigence  and  demands  of  their  brethren. 

1563*        Mary  had  now  continued  above  two  years  in 

Kegotia-      3  f^^^^  q(  widowhood.     Her  gentle  adminiftration 

tions  with  O 

t^gardtothc  had  fccured'^the  hearts  of  her  fubjefts,  who  were 
marriage,  impatient  for  her  marriage,  and  wifhed  the  Crown 
to  dcfcend  in  the  right  line  from  their  ancient 
Monarchs.  *  She  herfelf  was  the  mofl:  amiable 
woman  of  the  age,  and  the  fame  of  her  accom* 
plifhments,  together  with  the  favourable  cir- 
cumftance  of  her  having  one  kingdom  already  in 
*  her  poffeffion,  and  the  profpeft  of  mounting  the 

throne   of    another,    prompted    many    different 
Princes  to  folicit  an  alliance  fo  illuftrious.     Scot- 
land, by  its  fituation,  threw  fo  much  weight  and 
power  into  whatever  fcale  it  fell,  that  ail  Europe 
waited  with  folicitude  for  Mary's  determination  i 
'  and  no  event  in  that  age  excited  ftronger  political 
fears  and  jcaloufies  j  none  in terefted  more  deeply 
the  paffions   of  fcveral  Princes,  or  gave  rife  to 
more  conrradiftory  intrigues,  than  the  marriage 
of  the  Scottifli  Queen. 
sheisfoH-        The  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  remem- 
^'ftvrcnt      bered  what  vaft  projefts  the  French  had  founded 
^"°'"'       on  their  former  alliance  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ; 
and  though  th^nexpeAed  death,  firft  of  Henry 
and  then  of  Prv^cis,    had  hindered  thefe  from 
taking  ened,  yet  if  Mary  fhould  again  make 
choice  of  a  hufbapd  among  the  French  Prinzes, 
the  fame  defigns  might  be  revived  and  profccuted 
with  better  fuccefs. 

In 
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In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  Emperor  entered  Book 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,      HI. 
who  had  propoled  to  marry  the  Scottifh  Queen  to  ^TTg^ 
the  Archduke  Charlcs>   Ferdinand's  third  fon.  By  in* 
The  matter  was  communicated  to  Maryj    and  cMfv" 
Melvil,  who  at  that  time  attended  the  Eleclor 
Palatine, ,  was  commanded  to  inquire  into  the  cha«> 
rader  and  fituation  of  the  Archduke  *. 

Philip  II.  though  no  lefs  apprehenfive  of  Ma«  ByOenCar* 
ry's  falling  once  more  into  the  hands  of  France,  "^^^^^ 
envied  his  uncle  Ferdinand  the  acquifition  of  fo 
important  a  prize;  and  as  his  own  infatiable  am- 
bition grafped  at  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  he 
employed  his  ambaffador  at  the  French  court,  to 
iblicit  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  in  behalf  of  his  fon 
Don  Carlos,  at  that  time  the  heir  of  all  the  ex-* 
tenfive  dominions  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniih 
monarchy  f. 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  on  the  other  hand,  BrtheDuk. 
dreaded  the  marriage  of  the  Scottifh  Queen  with 
any  of  the  Auftrian  Princes,  which  would  have 
added  fo  much  to  the  power  and  pretenfions  of 
that  ambitious  race.  Her  jealoufy  of  the  Princes 
of  'Lorrain  rendered  her  no  lefs  averfe  from  an 
alliance,  which,  by  fecuring  them  the  proteftion 
of  the  Emperor  or  King  of  Spain,  would  give 
new  boldnefs  to  their  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  en-r 
able  them  to  fet  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which 
they  already  rivalled,  at  open4ftfiance:  And  as 
Ihe  was  afraid  that  thefe  fplendid  propofi^ls  of  the 

•  Melv.  63.  65.     Keith,  239.     See  Append.  No.  VIL 
f  Cailela,  461.     Addit.  a  Labour,  joi.  593, 
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Book  Auftrian  family  would  dazzle  the  young  Qucm^ 
in.      fhe  inftantly  difpatched  Caftclnau  into  Scotland^ 
J  rgT'  to  offer  her  in  marriage  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  her  former  hufband,  who  foon  after 
mounted  the  throne  of  France  *• 
libertiiom'        Mary  attentively  weighed  the  pretenfions  of  fo 
conornuig    many  rivals.     The  Archduke  had  little  to  recom- 
mend him,  but  his  high  birth.     The  example  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  a  warning  againft  contracting 
a  marriage  with  the  brother  of  her  former  huf- 
ban,d  j  nor  could  (he  bear  the  thoughts  of  appear- 
ing in  France,  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which 
Ihe  had  formerly  held  in  that  kingdom.     She 
liftened,  therefore,  with  partiality,  to  the  Spani(h 
propofitions,  and  the  profpedt  of  fuch  vaft  power 
and  dominions  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  young 
and  afpiring  Princefs. 

Three  fevcral  circumftances,  however,  con- 
curred to  divert  Mary  from  any  thoughts  of  a 
foreign  alliance. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  murder  of  her  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Guife.  The  violence  »nd  ambition 
of  that  nobleman  had  involved  his  country  in  a 
civil  war ;  which  was  condui5led  with  furious  ani- 
mofity,  and  various  fuccefs.  At  laft  the  Duke 
laid  fiege  to  Orleans,  the  bulwark  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  caufej  and  he  had  reduced  that  city  to 
the  laft  extremity,  when  he  was  aflaffinated  by 
the  frantic  zea^f  Poltrot.  This  blow  proved 
fatal  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  y<Jbng  Duke 
was  a  minor;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  though 

♦  Cailelnau,  461. 
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fubtle  and  intriguing,  Y^anted  that  undaunted  and  Boor 
cnterprifing  courage,  which  rendered  the  ambi-      HI. 
lion  of  his  brother  fo  formidable.     Catherine,  in-  ^^, 
ftead  of  encouraging  the  ambition,  or  furthering      ^  ^*  • 
the  prctenfions  of  heT  daughter-in-law,  took  plea- 
Aire  in  mortifying  the  one,  and  in  difappointing 
the  other.     In  this  fituation,  and  without  fuch  a 
proteftor,  it  became  neceflary  for  Mary  to  con- 
traft  her  views,  and  to  proceed  with  caution  1 
and  whatever  profpeft  of  advantage  might  a,llurc 
her,    Ihe  could  venture  upon  no  dangerous  or 
doubtful  meafure. 

The  fecond  circumftance  which  weighed  with  '"^^T*^ 
sAdSjy  was  the  opmion  of  the  Queen  of  England,  bctb. 
The  marriage  of  the  Scottifh  Queen  interefted 
Elizabeth  more  deeply  than  any  other  Prince  5 
and  fhe  obferved  all  her  deliberations  concerning 
it  with  the  moft  anxious  attention.  She  herfelf 
feenris  early  to  have  formed  a  refolution  of  living 
unmarried,  and  (he  difcovered  no  fmall  inclina-  ' 

tion  to  impofe  the  fame  law  on  the  Queen  of 
Scots.      She  "liad  already  experienced  what  ufe 
might  be  made  of  Mary's  power  and  pretcnfions, 
to  invade  her  dominions,  and  to  difturb  her  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Crown,     The  death  of  Francis  II. 
had  happily  delivered  her  from  this  danger,  which 
Ihe  determined  to  guard  ag'ainft  for  the  future, 
with  the  utmoft  care.     As  fht,  reftlefs  ambition 
of  the  Auftrian  Princes,  the  *vowed  and  bigotted 
patrons  of  the  Catholic  fuperftition,  made  her,  in 
a  particulai:  manner,  dread  their  neighbourhood, 
(he  inftrufted  Randolph  to  remonftrate,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  againft  any  alliance  with  them  ; 
8  .  •  and 
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Book  and  to  acquaint  Mary,  that  as  fhe  hcrfclf  would 
^II-      confider  fuch  a  match  to  be  a  breach  of  the  per- 

tTTT*'  fonal  friendfhip,  in  which  they  were  fo   happily 
xinited ;  fo  the  Englifli  nation  would  regard  it>  as 
the  diflblution  of  that  confederacy  which   now 
fubfifted  between  the  two  kingdoms :  Thar,  in 
order  to  preferve  their  own  religion  and  liberties, 
they  would,  in   all   probability,  take  feme  ftep 
prejudicial  to  her  right  of  fucceffion,  which,  as 
fee  well  knew,  they  neither  wanted  power  nor 
pretences  to  invalidate  and,  fet  afidc.     This  threat- 
ening was  accompanied  with  a  promife,  but  ex- 
preffed  in  very  ambiguous  terms,  that  if  Mary's 
choice  of  a  hulband,  fliould  prove  agreeable  to  the 
Englilh  nation,  Elizabeth,  would  appoint  proper 
perfons  to  examine  her  title  to  the  fucceffion,  and, 
if  well  founded,  command  it  to  be  publicly  rc- 
cognifed.      She  obfervcd,    however,    a  myfteri- 
ous   filence   concerning   the    perfon,    on  whom 
Ihe  wifhed  the  choice  of  the  Scottilh  Queen  to 
fall.     The  revealing  of  this  fecret  was  rcferved 
for  fomc  future  negotiation.     Mean  while  Ihc 
threw  out  fome  obfcure  hints,  that  a  native  of 
Ifoitain,  or  one  not  of  princely  rank,  would  be 
her  fafeft  and  moft  inofFenfive  choice  *.     An  ad- 
vice offered  with  fuch  an  air  of  fuperiority  and 
command,  mortified,  no  doubt,  the  pride  of  the 
Scottilh  Queen.     BmGi*}nder  her  prefent  circum- 
ftanccs,  (he  was  obliged  to  bear  this  indignity. 
Deftitute  of  all  foreign  affiftance,  and  intent  upon 
{he  Eoglifti  fucccfliog,  the  great  objcft  of  her 

•  Kcjth,  242,  245. 
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^wlfhes  and  ambition,  it  became  neceffary  to  court  Book 
a  rival,  whom,  without  manifeft  imprudence,  ih^      HI, 
could  not  venture  to  offend.  ^     v  ^ 

The  inclination  of  her  own  fubjefts  was  ano-  The- rcaiu 
ther,  and  not  the  leaft  confiderable  circumftancc,  ZTf^L^'^ 
which  calkd  for  Mary's  attention  at  this  conjunc-  i*^'»  . 
tiire.     They  had  been  taught,  by  the  fatal  expe- 
riment of  her  former  marriage,  to  dread  an  union 
with   any  great  Prince,  whofe  power  might  be 
employed  to  opprefs  their  religion  and  liberties. 
They  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a  match  with  a 
foreigner ;  and  if  the  Crown  fliould  be  ftrength* 
CMd  by  new  dominions  or  alliances,  they  forefaw 
that  the  royal  prerogative  would  foon  be  ftrctched 
beyond  its  ancient  and  legal  limits.     Their  eager* 
nefs  to  prevent  this  could  fcarcc  fail  of  throwing 
them  into  the  arms  of  England,     Elizabeth  would 
be  ready  to  afford  them  her  aid,  towards  obftruft- 
ing  a  meafure  fo  difagreeable  to  herfelf.     'Twas 
cafy  for  them  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  Sovereign. 
By  the  affiftance  of  the  Englilh  fleet,  they  could 
render  it  difficult  for  any  foreign  Prince  to  land 
in  Scotland.     The  Roman  Catholics,  now  an  in^ 
confiderable  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  difpirited 
by  the  lofs  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  could  give  no 
obftruftion  to  their  defigns.     To  what  violent 
extremes,  the  national  abhorrence  of  a  foreign 
yoke  might  have  been  carried,  is  manifeft  from 
the  tranfaftions,  both  previous  and  fubfequcnt  to 
the  prefcnt  period. 

For  thefe  reafons,  Mary  laid  afide,  at  that  time, 
all  thoughts  of  foreign  alliance,  and  feemed  wil- 
ling to  facrifice  her  own  ambition,  in  order  to 

remove 
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Book  remove  the  jealoufies  of.  Elizabeth^  and  to  quiet 

I    II,  the  Cars  of -her  own  fubjcfts. 
^'~>~  -^      The  Parlianicnt  giet^this  year,  for  the  firft 
APariia-     time  fince  the   Queen's   return    into  Scotland. 
MaTiV.'**'    Mary's  adminiftration  had  hitherto  been  extremely 
popular.     Her  Minifters  poffeffed  the  confidence 
of  the  nation;  and,  byconfequence,  the  proceed-*^ 
ings  of  that  affcmbly  were  conducted  with  per- 
feft  unanimity.     The  grant  of  the  earldom  oF 
Murray  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  con- 
firmed :  The  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  feveral  of  his 
vaflals  and  dependants^  were  attainted  :  7he  at- 
tainder againit  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  fome  of 
his  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Bear 
toun,  was  reverfed*  :  The  aft  of  oblivion^  men* 
tioned  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh^  received  the 
j-oyal  fandion.    But  Mary,  who  had  determined 
never  to  ratify  that  treaty,  took  care  that  this 
fanftion  fliould  not  be  deemed  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  validity  i   Ihe  granted  her  confenc 
merely  in  condefcenfion  to  the  Lords  in  Parlia* 
ment,  who,  op  their  knees,  befought  her  to  allay 
the  jealoufies  and  apprehenfions  of  her  fubjeftsj 
by  fuch  a  gracious  law  f. 
Nothing  de-      jijo  attempt  was  made,  in  this  Parliament,  to 
with  Kgani  procure  the  Queen's  aflent  to  the  laws  e|labliihing 
tore  gioai  jj^^  pf Q^ftjmi;  religion.    Her  Minjftfr^,  though 
zealous  Protcftants  then^felves,  were  aware  that 
this  could  not  be  urged  without  manifeft^  danger 
and  imprudence.      She  had  consented,  through 
their  influence,  to  tolerate  and  protcdt.  the  re- 
(prmed  dodlrinc.     They  had  even  prevailed  oq 

•  Knox,  330,  f  Spotfw.  188. 
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hef  to  imprifon  and  profecute  the  Archbiibop  of  B  o  o  k 
St.  Andrew'^,  and  Prior  of  Whithorn,  for  celc-      m* 
brating  mafs  contrary. to    her    proclamation*.  ^   V 
Mary,  however,  was  ftill  piflionately  devoted  to 
the  Romifli  fuperftition ;  and  though,  from  po- 
litical ipotives,  fhe  had  granted  a  temporary  pro- 
tedlion  of  opinion^,  which  Ihc  difapproved,  there 
were  no  grounds  to  hope  that  ftie  would  agree  to 
eftablifh  them  for  perpetuity.     The  moderation 
of  thofe  who  profeflcd  it,  was  the  beft  piethod  for 
reconciling  the  Queen  to  the  Proteftant  religion. 
Time  might  abate  her  bigotry.     Her  prejudices 
might  Wear  off  gradually,  and  at  laft  fhe  might 
yield  to  the  wilhes  of  her  people,  what  their  im- 
portunity or  theil"  violence  could  never  have  ex- 
torted.    Many  laws  of  importance  were  to  be 
propofed  in  Parliament ;  and  to  defeat  all  thefe, 
by  fuch  a  fruitlefs  and  ill-timed  application  to 
the  Queen,  would  have  been  equally  injurious  to 
individuals,  and  detrimental  to  the  public. 

The  zeal  of  the  Proteftant  clergy  was  deaf  to  which  of- 
all  thefe  conGderations  of  policy.  Eager  and  im-  J^/y, 
patient,  it  brooked  no  delay  :  Severe  and  inflex- 
ible, it  would  condefcend  to  no  compliances^ 
The  leading  men  of  that  order  infifted,  that  this 
opportunity  of  eftablilhing  .religion  by  law,  was 
not  to  be  neglefted.  They  pronounced  the  mo- 
deration of  the  courtiers,  apoftacy  j  and  their  en- 
deavours to  gain  the  Queen,  they  reckoned  cri- 
minal and  fervile.  Knox  folemnly  renounced  the 
friendlhip  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  as  a  man  de- 

•  Keith,  239. 
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Book  voted  to  Mary»  and  fo  blindly  zealous  for  hcf 
III.      fcrvice,  as  to  become  regardlei^  of  thofe  obje&s 
ic6i     '^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  hitherto .  cftccmed  moft   facred. 
Thi5  rupturej  which-  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  Mur- 
ray's  fincere  attachment  to  the  Queen  at  that  pe- 
riod, continued  above  a  year  and  an  half*. 

The  preachers  being  difappointed  by  the  men 
in  whom  they  placed  the  grcateft  confidence, 
gave  vent  to  their  indignation  in  their  pulpits. 
Thefe  echoed  more  loudly  than  ever,  with  decla- 
rations  againft  idolatry;   with  >difmal   prefages 
concerning  the  Queen's  marriage  with  a  foreign- 
er ;  and  with  bitter  reproaches  againft  tholc^  who, 
from  interefted  motives,  had  dcferted  that  caufe, 
whioh  they  once  reckoned  it  their  honour  to  fup- 
•naMmfioni  port.     The  people,  inflamed  by  fuch  vehement 
mong  the '   declamations,  which  were  diftatcd  by  a  zeal  more 
^^^^'       fincere  than  prudent,  procepded  to  rafli  and  un- 
juftifiable  adts  of  violence.     During  the  Queen's 
abfence,  on  a  progrcfs  into  the  weft,  mais  conti- 
nued to  be  celebrated  in  her  chaf>el  at  Holy-rood 
An«fl*     houfe.     The  multitude  of  thofe  who  openly  re- 
forted  thither,  gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,   who,   being  free  from  the  re- 
ftraint  which  the  royal    prefencc  impofed,    af- 
fembled   in   a  riotous  mamier,    interrupted  the 
fervice,  and  filled  fuch  as  were  prefent,  w^th  the 
iitmoft  confternation.     Two  of  the.  ringleadeft 
in  this  tumult  were  feized,  and  a  day  appointed 
/         for  their  trial  f, 

•  Knox,  331.  t  Ibid.  335* 
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Kvfox,  who  eftecoied  the  zeal  of  thefe  pcrfons  Book 
laudable,    and  their   conduft  meritorious,    con-      HI. 
Xldered  them  as  fufFcrers  in  a  good  caufej   and  in       .> 
order  to  fcrecn  them  from  danger,  he  iffued  cir-  Knox  tned 
cular  letters,  requiring  all  who  profefled  the  true  coo^rb^t 
religioq,   or  were  concerned   for   the   preferva-  Qr*!^**: 
tion  of  it,  to  aflemble  at  Edinburgh  on  the, day,-  • 
of  trial,  that,  by  their  prefence,  they  tnight  com- 
fort and  aflift  their  diftreflfed  brethren  f .     One  of 
thefe  letters  fell  into  the  Queen's  hands.     To 
aflemble  the  fubjefts   withput  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign,  was  conftrued  to  be  treafon,  and 
a  refolution  was  taken  to  profecute  Knox  for  that 
crime,  before  the  privy  Council.      Happily  for  Dcccm.15. 
him,  his  judges  were  not  only  zealous  Pr^cft- 
ants,  but  the  very  men,  who,  during  the  late 
commotions,  had  openly  refift'ed  and  fet  at  det 
fiance  the  Queen's  authority.     It  was  under  pre* 
cedents,    drawn  from  their  own   conduft,    that 
Knox  endeavoured  to  (belter  himfclf.     Nor  would 
it  have  been  an  eafy  matter  for  tliefe  Counfellors 
to  have  found  out  a  diftinftion^  by  which  they 
could  cenfure  him,  without  condemning  them* 
^    felves.      After  a  long  hearing,  he   was  uriani- 
moufly  acquitted.     Sinclair  Bilhop  of  Rofs,  and 
Prefident  of  the  Cou^of  Seffion,  a  zealous  Pa- 
pift,  I^artily  concurred  with  the  other  Counfel- 
l^s  in  this  decifion  * ;  a  remarkable  faft^  which 
Jhows  the  unfettled  ftate  of  government  in  that 

f  Knox,  336.  •  Ibid.  343. 
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Book  age  j  the  low  condition  to  which  regal  authoticy 
III.      was  then  funk  j  and  the  impunity  with  which  fub- 
^'  "^  ^  jedls  might  invade   thofe  rights  of  the  Crown, 
which  are  now  held  facred. 

1564.         The  marriage  of  the  Scottifh   Queen   conti- 
tiinVwhh     ^^^^  ftill  to  be  the  objcdl  of  attention  and  in- 
thl*Qj«la*«  trigue.     Though  Elizabeth,  even  while  fhc  wifh- 
narriage.     ed  to  dircfl  Mary,  treated  her  with  a  di/guft- 
ful  refervej  though  (he  kept  her,  without  ncccf^ 
iity,  in  a  ftate  of  fufpence ;  and  hinted  often  at 
the  perfon  whom  ihe  deftined  to   be  her    huf- 
band,   without  direftly  mentioning   his  narnei 
yet  Mary  framed  all  her  aftions  to  exprcfs  fuch 
a  prudent  refpeft  for  the  Englifli  Quccri,   chat 
foreign  Princes  began  to  imagine  fhe  ha<>  given 
herfelf  up  implicitly  to  her  direftion  *.       The 
profpeft  of  this  union  alarmed  Catherine  of  Me- 
dicis.      Though  Catherine   had  taken  pleaiurry 
all  along,  in  doing  ill  offices  to  the  Quecti  of 
Scots  J    thoughj  foon  after  the  Duke  of  Guile's 
death,  fhe  had  put  upon  her  a  moft  mortifying 
indignity,  by  flopping  the  payment  of  her  dowry, 
by  depriving  her  fubjeft  the   Duke  of  Chatcl- 
herault  of  his  penfion,   and   by   beftowing    the 
command  of  the  Scottifh  Guards  on  a  French* 
man  f  5  fhe  refolved,  hov^^ver,    to  prevent  this 
dangerous   conjunftion   of  the  Britifli  Queei^^ 
For  this  purpofc,  fhp  now  employed  all  her  art  to 
appeafe  Mary  ^i  to  whom  fhc  had  given  fo  many 

♦  Keith,  248.        t  W-  244'        X  See  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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teaufes  of  oflfcncc.    The  arrears  of  her  dowty  Book 
^vcrc  inftantly  paid^  more  punftual  remittances      !"• 
^wcre  promifed  for  the  future;   and  offers  made,    xc64. 
not  only  to  reftore,  but  to  extend  the  ptiyileges 
of  the  Scottilh  nation  in  France.     It  was  eafy  for 
Mary  to  penetrate  into  the  motives  of  this  fudden 
change  j  Ihe  well  knew  the  charaftcr  of  her  mo- 
ther-in'law5  and  laid  little  ftrefs  upon  profeifions 
of  friendfhip,   which  came  from  a  Princefs  of 
fuch  a  falfe  and  unfeeling  heart. 

Thb  negotiation  with  Englandi  relative  to  the 
marriage,  fufFered  no  interruption  from  this  ap- 
plication of  the  French  Queenk    As  Mary,  in 
compliance  to  her  fubjefts^  and  preflcd  by  the 
ftrongeft  motives  of  intereft,  determined  fpcedily 
to  marry,   Elizabeth  wast  obliged  to  break  that 
unaccountable  filence,  which  ihe  had  hitherto  af* 
fcdted.    The  fecrct  was  difclofed,   ind  her  fa-  March. 
vouritc  Lord  Robert  Dudley^  afterwards  Earl  of  ^comm^ndi 
Leicefter,    was  declared  to  be  the  happy  man,  u*j*f*^Y'* 
whom  fhe  had  chofen  to  be  the  hufband  of  a  huiband. 
Queen  courted  by  fo  many  Princes  •• 

Elizabbth's  wifdom  and  penetration  were  re- 
markable in  the  choice  of  her  Minifters ;  in  dif- 
tinguifliing  her  favourites,  thofe  great  qualities 
were  lefs  confpicuous.  She  was.  influenced  in 
two  cafes  fo  oppofite,  by  merit  of  very  different 
kinds.  Their  capacity  for  bufinefs,  their  know- 
ledge, their  prudence^  were  the  talents  to  which 
alone  flie  attended,    in  chufing  her  Minifters  ^ 

♦  Kcithi  251* 
?0L,  I.  X  whcrca* 
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whereas  beauty  and  gracefulncfs  of  pcrfon,  po- 
liflied  manners,  and  courtly  addrefs,  were  the 
accomplifhnnents  on  which  (he  beftowed  her  fa- 
vour. She  afted  in  the  one  cafe  with  the  wii<iom 
of  a  Queen,  in  the  other,  flic  difcovered  the 
weaknefs  of  a  wonian.  To  this  Leicdler  owed 
his  grandeur.  Though  remarkable  neither  for 
eminence  in  virtue,  nor  fuperiority  of  abilities, 
the  Queen's  partiality  diftinguifhed  him  on  every 
occafion.  She  raifed  him  to  the  higheft  honours, 
Ihe  beftowed  on  him  the  mo'^  important  employ- 
ments, and  manifcftcd  an  afFeftion  fo  difpropor- 
tionate  to  his  merit,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
age,  it  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  power 
of  planetary  influence  *. 
Mary  of.  Thb  high  fpirft  of  the  Scottifli  Queen  could 

mu^  *'  *^o^  well  bear  the  firft  overture  of  a  match  with  a 
fubjeft.  Her  own  tank,  the  fplendour  of  her 
former  marriage,  and  the  folicitations^  at  this 
timCi  of  fo  many  powerful  Princes,  croudcd  into 
her  thoughts,  and  made  her  fenfibly  feel  how 
humbling  and  difrefpeftful  Elizabeth's  propofal 
.  was.  She  diflcmblcd,  however,  with  the  Englifh 
Refidcntj  and  though  flie  declared,  in  ftrong 
terms,  what  a  degradation  flie  would  deem  this 
alliance,  which  brought  along  with  it  no  advan- 
tage, that  could  juftify  fuch  negledt  of  her  own 
dignity,  Qie  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Leicefter, 
notwithftanding,  in  terms  full  of  refpeft  f . 

■r 

EH«*bcih't       Elizabeth,   we  may  prefumc,   did  not  wifli 
comaiend.     that  the  propofal  fliould  be  received  in  any  other 

ingbim. 

•  Camdeoy  549.  f  Keith,  252. 
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inanner.  After  tKe  extraordinary  marks  flie  had  Book 
given  of  her  own  attachment  to  Leicefter,  and  m» 
while  he  was  ftill  in  the  very  height  of  favour,  it 
is  not  probable  (he  cduld  think  ferioufly  of  be- 
llowing him  upon  another.  'Twas  not  her  aim 
to  perfuade,  but  only  to  amufe  Mary  *.  Almoft 
three  years  were  elapfed  fince  her  return  into 
Scotland ;  and  though  folicited  by  her  fubje^ls^ 
and  courted  by  the  greateft  Princes  in  Europe^ 
Ihc  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  marrying, 
chiefly  by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth,  And  if,  at 
this  time,  the  Engliih  Queen  could  have  engaged 
Mary  to  liften  to  her  propofal  in  favour  of  Lei-* 
cefter,  her  power  over  this  creature  of  her  oWn 
would  have  enabled  her  to  protrad  the  nego« 
tiation  at  pleafure ;  and  by  keeping  her  rival  un- 
married, flie  would  have  rendered  the  prolpeA  of 
her  fucceQion  lefs  acceptable  to  the  Engliih. 

Leicester's  o'^n  fituation  was  extremely  de-> 
licate^  and  embarralTing.  To  gain  pofleflion  of 
the  moft  amiable  woman  of  the  age,  to  carry 
away  this  prize  from  fo  many  contending  Princes, 
to  mount  the  throne  of  an  ancient  kingdonr, 
might  have  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  fubject 
much  more  confiderable  than  him.  He  faw  all 
thefe  advantages,  no  doubt  5  and,  in  fecret,  they 
made  their  full  impreflion  on  him.  But,  without 
ofi^ending  Elizabeth,  he  durfl:  not  venture  on  the 
mofl:  diftant  difcovery  of  his  fentiments,  or  take 
any  ftep  towards  facilitating  his  acquifition  of  ob« 
jefts  fo  worthy  of  defire. 

•  Melv.  104,  105. 
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Book      On  the  other '  hand,  Elizabeth's  partiality    to- 
III*      wards  him,  which  flic  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  *, 
r~^  nnight  infpire  hini  with  hopes  of  attaining  the  fu- 
preme  rank  in  a  kingdom,  more  illuftrious  than 
Scotland.     Elizabeth  had' often  declared,     that 
nothing  biit  her  refolution  to  lead  a  (ingle  life, 
and  his  being  born  her  own  fubjed:,  would  have 
hindered  her  from  chufing  the  Earl  of  Lciccftef 
for  a  hufband.     Such  confiderations  of  prudence 
are,   however,   often  furmounted  by  love  5    and 
Leicefter  might  flatter  himfclf,  that  the  violence 
of  her  aflfection  would  at  length  triumph  both 
over  the  maxims  of  policy,  and  the  fcniplcs  of 
pride,    Thefe  hopes  induced  him,  now  and  then, 
to  conclude  the  propofal  of  his  njarriage  with  the 
Scottifti  Queen  to  be  a  projeft  for  his  deftruc- 
tion }  and  he  imputed  it  to  the  malice  of  Cecil, 
who,  under  the  ipecious  pretence  of  doing  him 
honour,  intended  to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opi- 
nion b#th  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  f. 

A  TREATY  of  marriage,  propofcd  by  one 
Queen,  who  dreaded  its  fuccefs  \  lifteoed  to  by 
another,  who  was  fecretly  determined  againfl:  itj 
and  fcarce  deflred  by  the  man  himfelf,  whofe  in- 
cerefl:  and  reputation  it  was  calculated,  in  appear-* 
ance,  to  promdte  1  could  not,  under  fo  many  un- 
favourable circumftances,  be  brought  to  a  for- 
tunate iflTue.  Both  Elizabeth  and  Mary  con- 
tinued, however,  to  aft  with  equal  diflimulation* 
The  former,  notwithftandirfg  her  fears  of  lofing 
Lciccfl:er,  folicited  warmly  in  his  1)chalf.    The 

*  Melv.  93,  94*  f  Ibid.  i^. 
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latter^  though  fhe  began  about  this  time  to  caft  Book 
her  eyes  upon  another  fubjcft  of  England,    did      HI- 
not,  at  once,  venture  finally  to  rejeA  Elizabeth's  ^   >^  ^ 
favourite. 

The  perfon  towards  whom  Mary  began  to  turn  Mary  en- 
her  thoughts,  was  Henry  Stewart  Lord  Darnly,  thought!  of 
eldeft  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.     That  noble-  nSoM*- 
man,  having  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  under  *^' 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Chatclherault,  had 
lived  in  banilhment  for  twenty  years.     His  wife. 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  wag  Mary's  moft  dan- 
gerous rival  in  her  claim  upon  the  Englifh  fuc- 
cefljon.     She  was  the  daughter  l^f  Margaret,  the 
eldeft  fifterof  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
whom  that  Queen  married  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband  James  IV.     In  that  age,  the  right  and 
order  of  fucceffion  was  not  fettled  with  the  fame 
accuracy,  as  at  prefent.     Time,  and  the  deciflon 
of  almoft  every  cafe  that  can  poffibly  happen, 
have  at  laft  introduced,  certainty  into  a  matter, 
which,    naturally,    is  fubjeft  to  all  the  variety 
fifing  from  the  caprice  of  lawyers,  guided  by 
f)bCcu;e^  and  often  imaginary  analogies.     Lady 
Lennox,  though  born  of  a  fecond  marriage,  was 
pne  dcgrjee  nearer  the  royal  blood  of  England 
than  Mary.     She  was  the  daugljtcr,  Mary  only 
the  grand-daughter  of  NJargaret.     This  was  not 
the  only  advantage  oyer  NJary  which  Lady  Len- 
nox enjoyed.     She  was  bojwi  in  England,  and  by 
a  maxim  of  law  in  that  country,  with  regard  to 
private  inhejitanccs,  "  whoevef  is  not  borjv  in 
England,  or  at  Icaft  of  parents,  who,  at  the  time 
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B  o  o  ic  of  his  birth,  were  in  the  obedience  of  the  King 
III.      of  England,  cannot  enjoy  any  inheritance  in  the 

'""""T  '  k'jfgdom*."  This  niaxim.  Hales,  an  Englifh 
•  ^  '  lawyer,  produced  in  a  treatife,  which  he  pubHfh- 
ed  at  this  time,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  it  to 
the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  Crown.  In  a  pri- 
vate caufe,  thefc  pretexts  might  have  givea  rife 
to  a  long  and  doubtful  litigation;  where  a  Crown 
was  at  ftake,  fuch  nice.difputes  and  fubtilties 
were  to  be  avoided  with  '  he  utmoft  care.  If 
Darnly  Ihould  happen  to  contrad  an  alliance  with 
^ny  of  the  powerful  families  in  England,  or  fhould 
publicly  profef§  tRe  Proteftant  religion,  thefc  plau- 
ifible  and  popular  topics  might  be  fo  urged,  as  to 
iprove  fatal  to  the  pretenfions  of  a  foreigner,  and 
of  a  Papirf. 

Mary  was  aware  of  all  this ;   and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  danger  from  that  quarter,  had  early 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  friendly,  cprrefpond- 
ence  \^ith  the  family  of  Lennox,     in  the  year 
1562!,  both  the  Earl  and   the  Lady  Margaret 
were  taken  intocuftody  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  on 
account  of  their  holding  a  fecrct  correfpondencc 
with  the  Scottifh  Queen. 
Eiix»b«th         From  the  time  that  Mary  became  fenfiblc  of 
/lerfcdwith  the  difficulties,  which  would  attend  her  marrying 
^"'  a  foreign  Prince,  fhe  entered  into  a  ftill  defer 

connexion  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox  J,   and  in- 
vited hini  to  return  into  Scotland.     This  fhe  en- 

•  Carte,  Hift,  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.  422.         \  Camd.  389, 
J  Id.  396. 
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deavoured  to  conceal  from  Elizabeth;  but  a  tranf-  Book 

aftion  of  fo  much  importance  did  not  elcape  the      HI. 

notice  of  that  difcerning  Princefs.     She  obferyed, 

but  did  not  interrupt  it.     Nothing  could  fall  in 

more  pjcrfeftly  with  her  views,  concerning  Scoi;- 

tifli  affairs.     She  was  pleafed  to  fee  the  pride  of 

the  Scottifh  Queen  ftoop,  at  laft,  to  the  thoughts 

of  taking  a  fubjecl  to  her  bed,     Darnly  was  in 

no  fituation  to  excite  her  jealoufy,  or  her  fears. 

His  father's  cftate  lay  in  England,  ^nd  by  means 

of  this  pledge,  flie  hOped  to  keep  the  negotiation 

entirely  in  her  own  hand^,  to  play  the  farpe  game 

of  artifice  and  delay,  which  fhe  had  planned  out, 

if  her  recommendation  of   Leiceftei"  had  been 

more  favourably  received. 

As  before  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns,  no 
"fubjeft  of  one  kingdom  could  pafs  into  the  Qthpl: 
without  the  permiffion  of  both  Ibvereigns^  np 
fooner  did  Lennox,  under  pretence  of  profecuting 
his  wife's  claim  upon  the  earldom  of  Angus,  ap- 
ply to  Elizabeth  for  her  licence  to  go  into  Scot-^ 
land,  than  he  obtained  it.  Together  with  it,  fhe 
gave  him  letters,  warmly  recommending  his  perr 
fon  and  caufe  to  Mary's  friendfliip  and  protec- 
tion *•  But  at  the  fame  tipie,  as  it  was  her  man- 
ner to  involve  all  her  tranfaftions  with  regard  to 
Scotland  in  fome  degree  of  perplexity  and  con- 
tradiftion;  fhe  warned  Mary,  that  this  indul- 
gence of  Lennox  might  prove  fatal  to  herfelf,  as 
his  return  could  not  fail  of  reviving  the  ancient 
animofity  between  him  and  the  houfe  of  Ha^ 
milton. 

*  Keith,  255.  268, 
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This  admonition  gave  umbrage  to  Maty,  and 
drew  from  her  an  angry  reply,  which  occafioned^ 
for  fome  time,  a  total  interruption  of  all  corre- 
Ipondencc  between  the  two  Queens  *.  Mary  was 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  this;  fhe  both  dreaded  the 
cffefts  of  Elizabeth's  refentment,  and  felt  fenflbly 
the  difadvantage  of  being  excluded  from  a  free 
intercourfe  with  England,  where  her  AmbafTadors 
had  ftil  along  carried  on,  with  fome  fuccefs^  fe- 
cret  negotiations,  which  increafed  the  number  of 
her  partifans,  and  paved  her  *  way  towards  the 
throne.  In  order  to  remove  the  caufes  of  the 
prefent  difficulty,  Melvil  was  fent  exprefs  to  the 
court  of  England.  He  found  it  no  difficult  matr* 
ter  to  bring  about  a  reconcilement;  and  foaa 
re-eftablifhed  the  appearance,  but  not  the  con- 
fidence of  friendicip,  which  was  all  (hat  had 
fubfifted,  for  fome  time,  between  the  two 
Queens. 

During  this  negotiation,  Elizabetii*s  profef- 
fions  of  love  to  Mary,  and  MelviPs  replies  in 
name  of  his  Miftrefs,  were  made  in  the  language 
of  the  warmed  and  moft  cordial  friendlhip.  But 
what  Melvil  truly  obferves,  with  refpeft  to  Eli- 
zabeth, may  be  extended,  without  injufticc,  to 
both  Queens.  *^  There  was  neither  plain  deal- 
ing, nor  upright  meaning,  but  great  diffimiila- 
tion,  envy,  and  fear  f.'* 
u.fifwtaf-       Lennox,  however,  in  confequence  of  the  li- 

rive»  in  .     ,  '  * 

$€otisAd       ccnce  which  he  had  obtained,  fet  out  for  Scot- 
land, apd  was  received  by  the  Queen,  not  only 

•.XcitB,  253.    Melv.  ?3,  f  Mclv.  104. 
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with  the  refpedb  due  to  a  nobleman  fo  nearly  al*  P  o  o  K 
Jicd  to  the  royal  family,  but  treated  with  a  difr      MI. 

1564^ 


tinguifhed  familiarity  which  could  pot  fail  X)f  inr  ^  ^    ^ 


ipiring  him  with  more  elevated  hopes.  The  rur 
niour  of  his  fon's  marriage  to  the  Queen  began 
to  fpread  over  the  kingdom;  and  the  eyes  of  all 
Scotland  were  turned  upon  him  as  the  father  of 
their  future  Matter,  The  Duke  of  Chatclherault 
was  the  iirtt  to  take  the  alarm.  He  confidered 
I^ennox  as  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemy  qf 
the  houfe  of  Hamilton  i  and,  in  his  grandeur, 
faw  the  ruin  of  himfelf  and  his  friends.  But  the 
Qljeen  interpofed  her  authority  to  prevent  any 
violent  rupture,  and  employed  all  her  influence 
to  bring  about  an  accommodatipn  of  the  differ- 
ences*. 

The  powerful  family  of  Douglas  no  lefs  dread- 
ed Lennox's  return,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  he  ^j^/.^ 
would  v/reft  the  earldom  of  Angus  out  of  their 
hands.  But  the  Queen,  who  well  knew  how  dan- 
gerous it  would  be  to  irritate  Morton,  and  other 
great  men  of  that  name,  prevailed  on  Lennox  to 
jpurchafe  their  friendfhip,  by  allowing  his  Lady's 
claim  upon  the  earldom  of  Angus  to  drop  f. 

After  thefe  preliminary  fteps,  Mary  ventured  i>«««ber; 
to  call  a  meeting  of  parliament.     The  aft  of  for- 
feiture, paflfed  againft  Lennox  in  the  year  1545, 
was  repealed,  and  he  was  publicly  reftored  to  the 
honours  and  eftate  of  his  anceftors  J. 

The  ecclefiaftical  tranfaftions  of  this  year  were  J^  *f* 
not  confiderable.    In  the  affemblies  of  the  church, 

•  Keidi,  259.  J  Id.  268.  Note  fSj 
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Book  the  fame  complaints  of  the  increafe  of  idolatry; 
MI.  the  famfe  reprefentations  concerning  the  poverty 
IC64.  of  the  clergy,  were  renewed.  The  reply  which 
The  Clergy  the  Quccn  made  to  thefe,  and  her  promifes  of 
i^*<qLueJn°t  redrcfs,  were  more  fatisfying  to  the  Protcftants 
»wHorPo-  ^|j^^  ^^y  ^j^^y  j^^j  hitherto  obtained  •.     But3  not- 

withftanding  her  declarations  in  their  favour,  they 
could  not  help  harbouring  many  fufpicions  con- 
cerning Mary*s  dcfigns  againft  their  religion.  She 
had  never  once  confented  to  hear  any  preacher  of 
the  reformed  dodrine.     She  had  abated  nothing 
of  her  bigotted  attachment  to  the  Romifh  faith. 
The  genius  of  that  fuperftition,    avcrfe,   at  all 
times,  from  toleration,  wasf  nn  that  age,   fierce 
and  unrelenting.     Mary  had  given  her  friends  on 
the  continent  repeated  affurances  of  her  refoludon 
to  re-eftablifli  the  Catholic  church  f.     She  had 
induftrioufly  avoided  every  opportunity  g:>f  ratify- 
ing the  afts  of  Parliament  1 560,  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation.     EvtJh  the  protcftion,  which,  ever 
fmce  her  return,  fhe  had  afforded  the  Protcftanc 
religion,   was  merely  temporary,    and  declared, 
•  by  her  own  proclamation,  to  be  of  force  only 
*'  till  Ihc  Ihould  take  fome  final  order  in  the  mat- 
ter, of   religion  J."     The  vigilant  zeal  of    the 
preachers  was  inattentive  to  none  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances.      The   coldnefs   of   their  principal 
leaders,  who  were,  at  this  time,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  court,  added  to  their  jealoufies  and  fears. 
Thefe  they  uttered  to  the  people,  in  language 
which  they  efteemed  fuitable  to  the  neceflicy  of 

•  Keith,  533-  539.  f  Carte,  vol.  iii.  415. 
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the  times,  and  which  the  Queen  reckoned  dif-  Book 
rcfpcftful  and  infolent.     In  a  meeting  of  the  Ge- 
neral Aflembly,  Maitland  publicly  accufed  Knox 
of  teaching  jfeditious  doftrine,    concerning  th^ 
right  of  fubjefts  to  refill  thofe  Sovereigns,  who 
trefpafs  againft  the  iluty  which  they  owe  to  the 
people,     Knox  was  hot  backward  to  juftify  what 
he  had  taught.     And  upon  this  general  doctrine 
of  refiftance,  fo  juft  in  its  own  nature,  but  fo  de- 
licate in  its  application  to  particular  cafes,  there 
enfued  a  debate,  which  admirably  difplays  the  ta- 
lents and  charadber  of  both  the  difputants ;  the 
acutenefs  of  the  former,  embelliflied  with  learn- 
ing, but  prone  to  'fobtlety ;  the  vigorous  under- 
ftanding  of  the  latter,    delighting  in  bold  fen- 
timents,  and^  fuperior  to  all  fear  *. 

Two  years  had  already  been  confumed  in  fruit-    i5^5* 
lefs  negotiations,  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  din ^thof 
Strottilh  Queen.     Mary  had  full  leifure  and  op-  fji^^aj, 
portunity  to  difcern  the  fallacy  and'  deceit  of  all  ^^'^  »«§«»* 
Elizabeth  s  proceedings  with  relpect  to  that  at-  rUge. 
fair.     But,  in  order  to  fet  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Englifh  Queen  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  bring 
her  to  fome  explicit  declaration  of  her  fentiments,  ' 
Mary,  at  laft,  intimated  to  Randolph,  that,  on  Feb.  5. 
condition  her  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  Crown  of 
England  were  publicly  acknowledged,   fhe  was 
ready  to  yield  to  the  folicitations  of  his  Miftrefs 
in  behalf  of  Leicefter  f.     Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther than  this  from  the  mind  and  intention  of 
Elizabeth,     The  right  of  fucceflion  was  a  myf- 
tcry,  which,  during  her  whole  reign,  her  jealoufy 

?  Knox,- 349,  f  Keith,  269. 
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Book  prcferyed  untouched^  and  unexplained. ,   She  had 
III.     pronmifed,  however,  when  (he  firft  began  to  in- 

'  .-g-     tereft  herfelf  in  the  marriage  of  the   Scotdfh 
'  ^         Queen,  all  that  was  now  demanded.     How  to  re- 
p-eat with  decency,  how  to  elude  her  former  ofier^ 
Kas,  on  (hat  account,  not  a  little  perplexing, 

Thb  facility,  with  which  Liord  Darnly  obtained 
permilTion  to  vifit  th^  court  of  Scotland,  was  ow- 
ing, io  all  probability,  to  that  embarralTment. 
From  the  time  of  MelviFs  cmbafly.  Lady  Lcn* 
nox  had  warmly  folicited  this  liberty  for  her  fon. 
Elizabeth  was  no  ftranger  to  the  ambitious  hopes 
with  which  that  young  qoblepnan  flattered  him- 
felf.  She  had  received  repeated  advices  from  her 
Minifters  of  the  fentiments  which  Mary  began  to 
entertain  in  his  favour  *.  It  was  entirely  in  her 
power  to  prevent  his  ftirring  out  qf  London.  In 
the  prefent  conjun£bure,  however^  nothing  could 
be  of  ipore  advantage  to  her,  than  Parnly's  jour^ 
ney  into  Scotland.  She  h.ad  already  brought  one 
a£tor  upojv  tht  ftage,  who,  under  her  manager 
ment,  had,  for  a  long  time,  amyfed  the  Scoctiih 
Queen,  She  hoped,  no  lefs  abfolutely,  to  dired 
the  motions  of  Darnly,  who  was  likewife  her  fub- 
jeft ;  and  again  to  involve  Mary  in  all  the  tedious 
intricacies  of  negptiation.  Thefe  motives  deter*- 
mined  Elizabeth  and  her  Minifters  tp  yield  to  the 
folicitations  of  Lady  Lennox, 

Daniy  ti-       BuT  this  dccp-  laid  fcheme  was  irt  a  moment 

SmbDd.  difconcertcd.  Such  unexpefted  events,  as  the 
fancy  of  poets  afcribes  to  love,  are,  at  fome  times» 
really  produced  by  that  paffion.   An  affair,  which 

*  Keith,  259.  261.  261^ 
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had  been  the  objcftof  fo  many  politicar  intrigues.  Book 
and  had  moved  and  intcreftcd  fo  many  Princes,      HI. 
was  at  laft  decided  by  the  fudden  liking  of  the  \Z^^^ 
two  young  perfons.    Lord  Darnly  was,  at  this 
time,  in  the  firft  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.    In 
beauty  and  gracefulnefs  of  perfon,  he  furpafled 
all  his  cotemporaries;  he  excelled,  eminently,  in 
fuch  arts,  as  add  eafe  and  elegance  to  external 
form,  and  which  enable  it  not  only  to  dazzle,  but 
to  pleafe.     Mary  was  of  an  age,  and  of  a  tern*  otus  tht 
per,  to  feel  the  full  power  of  thefe  accomplifh«  ^^^ 
ments.     The  impreflion  which  Lord  Darnly  made 
upon  her  was  vifible  from  the  time  of  their  firft 
interview.  ,  The  whole  bufinefs  of  the  court  was  Feb.  ij« 
to  amufe,  and  entertain  this  illuftrious  gueft  *  y 
and  in  all  thofe  fcenes  of  gaiety,  Darnly,  whofe 
qualifications    were    altogether    fuperficial    and 
fliowy,  appeared  to  great  advantage.    His  con* 
queft  of  the  Queen's  heart  became  complete;  and 
inclination  now  prompted  her  to  conclude  a  mar« 
riage,  the  firft  thoughts  of  which  had  been  fug* 
gcftcd  by  confiderations  merely  political. 

Elizabeth  contributed,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out defign,  to  increafe  the  violence  of  this  paflion. 
Soon  after  Darnly's  arrival  in  Scotland,  ftie,  in 
return  to  that  meflage,  whereby  Mary  had  fig- 
nified  her  willingnefs  to  accept  of  Leicefter,  gave 
an  anfwer,  in  fuch  terms,  as  plainly  unravelled 
her  original  intention  in  that  intrigue  f*  She 
promifed,  if  the  Scottiih  Queen's  marriage  with 
Leicefter  ihould  take  place,  to  advance  him  to 

f  &QQXp  369.  t  Kti(b#  270.    Append*  i;8. 
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Book  great  honours  i  but  with  regard  ^-o  her  title  to  the 
JII.  Engliih  fuccelTionj  Ihc  would  neither  fuffer  any 
legal  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  it,  nor  per- 
mit it  to  be  publicly  recognized^  till  (he  herieif 
fliould  declare  her  refolution  never  to  marry. 
Notwithftanding  Elizabeth's  former  promiles, 
Mary  had.  rcafon  to  expedfc  every  thing  contained 
in  this  reply  i  her  high  fpirit,  however,  could  not 
bear,  with  patience,  fuch  a  cruel  difcovery  of 
the  contempt,  the  artifice,  and  mockery  with 
which,  under  the  veil  of  friendihip,  (he  had  been 
fo  long  abiifed.  She  burft  into  tears  of  indigoa* 
tion,  and  exprefled,  with  the  utmoft  bitternefsi 
her  fenfe  of  that  difingenuous  craft,  which  had 
been  employed  to  deceive  her  *. 

The  natural  efFe£t  of  this  indignation  was  to 
add  to  the  impetuofity  with  which  (he  purfued  her 
own  fcheme.  Blinded  by  refentmcnt,  as  well  as 
by  love,  (he  obferved  no  defefts  in  the  man  whom 
fhe  had  chofen  j  and  began  to  take  the  neccflary 
fteps  towards  accomplifhing  her  defign,  with  all 
the  impatience  natural  to  thofe  paf&ons. 

As  Darnly  was  fo  nearly  related  to  the  Queen, 
the  canon  law  made  it  necefiary  to  obtain  the 
Pope's  difpcnfation  before  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage.     For  this  purpofe,  fhe  eariy  fet  on  foot 
a  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Rome  f. 
The  French      She  was  bufy,  at  the  fame  time,  in  procuring 
prove  of*      the  confent  of  the  French  King  and  his  mother, 
the  match.    Having  communicated  her  defign,  and  the  mo- 
tives which  determined  her  choice,  to  Caftdnau 

*  Keith,  Append.  15$.  f  Camd,  396. 
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t:lie  French  Ambaffador,  (he  employed  him,  as  B  o  o  k 
cJne  moft  proper  perfon,  to  bring  his  court  to  fall  in      ^^^ 
^with  her  views.     Among  other  arguments  to  this 
purpofe,  Caftelnau  mentioned  Mary's^attachmcnt 
to  Darnly,  which  he  reprefented  to  be  fc^  violent 
and  deep-rooted,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  her  own 
power  to  break  off  the  niatch  *.     Nor  were  the 
French  Minifters  backward  in  encouraging  Mary's 
pafllon.     Her  pride  would  never  ftoop  to  an  al- 
liance with  a  fubjeft  of  France.     By  this  choice, 
they  were  delivered  from  the  apprebcnfion  of  a 
match  with  any  of  the  Auftrian  Princes,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  too  clofe  an  union  with  Elizabeth ; 
and  as  Darnly  profelTed  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion,  this  fuited  the  bigotted  fchcmes  which 
th^jt  court  had  adopted. 

While  Mary  was  endeavouring  to  reconcile  fo-  Dimly  dif. 
reign  courts  to  a  meafure  which  Ihe  had  fo  much  ©? thc*M^* 
at  heart ;    Darnly,  and  his  father,  by  their  be-  ^^ 
haviour,  were  raiGng  up  enemies  at  home  to  ob- 
ftruft  it.     Lennox  had,  during  the  former  part  of 
his  life,  difcovered  no  great  compafs  of  abilities, 
or  political  wifdom  j  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  weak  underftanding,    and  violent  paf- 
fions.     Darnly  was  not  fuperior  to  his  father  in 
underftanding,  and  all  his  paflions  were  flill  more 
impetuous  f.     To  thefe,  he  added  that  infolence, 
which  the  advantage  of  external  form,  when  ac- 
companied with  no  cfuality   more  valuable,    is 
apt  to  infpire.     Intoxicated  with   the  Queen's 
favour,  he  begajf  already  to  affume  the  haugh- 

f  Cafteln,  464,  f  Keith,  272,  273. 
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Book  tinefs  of  a  King»  and  to  put  on  tliat  imperuras 
MI*     air,    which  majefty  itfclf  can  fcarcc  render  to- 

partkaiariy       It  was  by  thc  advicc,  or  at  Ifcaft  ^ith  die  con- 
""*'*      fent  of  Murray,  and  his  party,  that  Lennox  had 
been  invited  into  Scotland*;  and  yet  no  fooncr 
did  he  acquire  a  firm  footing  in  fhat  kingdom) 
than  he  began  to  enter  into  (ccret  cabals  wici 
thofe  noblemen,  who  were  known  td  be  avowed 
enemies  to  Murray,  and,  with  regard  to  fcligion, 
to  be  either  neutrals,  or  favourers  of  Popery  f. 
Darnly,  ftill  more  imprudent,  allowed  fbmc  ralh 
cxpreffions  concerning  thofe  favours  whicli  tk 
Queen's  bounty  had  conferred  upon  Murray,  to 
cfcape  him  J. 

But,  above  aH  thefc,  thc  familiarity  whici 
Darnly  cultivated  with  David  Rizio  the  Italian, 
contributed  to  increafe  the  faipicion  and  difgoi 
of  the  nobles. 

Vht  nft  of 

»!««••  fii.  The  low  birth  and  indigent  condition  of  tWs 
^'***  man,  placed  him  in  a  ftation  in  which  he  ought 
naturally  to  have  remained  unknown  to  poft^ 
rity.  But  what  fortune  called  him  to  aft,  aiid 
to  fuffer  in  Scotland,  obliges  hiftory  to  dc- 
fcend  from  its  dignity,  and  to  record  his  ad- 
ventures. He  was  the  fon  of  a  mufician  lA 
Turin,  and  having  accompanied  the  Piedmon- 
tefc  Ambaffador  into  Scotland,  gained  admii- 
fion  into  the  Queen's  family  by  his  ftill  m 
mufic.  His  fervile  condition  had  taught  hin^ 
fupplehcfs  of  fpirit,   and  infinuating  manners* 

•  Knox,  367.   Keith,  274,    f  ^cith,  272.    )  W«  ^7^ 
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itt  quickly  crept  inco  the  Queen's  favour,-  and  Book 
hjtr  French  Secretary  happening  to  return  at  that  m- 
^ime  into  his  own  country^  was  preferred  by  her.  "TTgT^ 
to  that  office.  He  now  began  to  make  a  figure 
in  courti  and  to  appear  as  a  man  of  weight  and 
confequence.  The  whole  train  of  fuitors  and  ex^ 
pe&ants^  who  hare  an  extreme  fagacity  in  dif- 
covcring  the  paths  which  lead  nioft  dircftly  to 
fuccefs)  appli^  to  him.  His  recommendations 
were  obfcrved  to  have  great  influence  over  the 
Queen^  and  he  grew  to  be  confidered  not  only  as 
a  favourite,  but  as  a  Miniften  Nor  was  Rizio 
careful  to  abate  that  envy^  which  alleys  attends 
fuch  an  extraordinary  and  rapid  charge  of  for^^ 
tune.  He  ftudiedi  on  the  contrary,  to  difplay 
the  whole  extent  of  his  favours  He  afie£ted  to 
talk  often,  and  familiarly,  with  the  Queen  in 
public^  He  equalled  the  greaceft  and  mod  opu- 
iMit  fubjeds,  in  ricKnefs  of  drefsi  and  in  the  num«^ 
ber  of  his  attendants^  He  difcovered,  in  all  his 
behaviour,  that  affuming  infolence,  with  which 
unmerited  prolpcrity  infpires  an  ignoble  mind. 
It  was  with  the  litmoit  indignation  that  the  nobles 
beheld  the  power  i  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty^  that  they  tolerated  the  arrogance,  of  this 
tinworthy  minion.  Even  in  the  Queen's  prefence 
they  could  not  forbear  treating  him  with  marks 
of  contempt.  ^Nor  was  it  his  exorbitant  power 
alone,  which  exafperated  the  Scots.  They  con- 
fidered him,  and  not  without  rqafon,  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  the  Protcftant  religion,  and  fuf- 
pe&ed  that  he  held,  for  this  purpofe,  a  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  *. 

♦  Buchan.  340.      Mel  v.  107, 
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Book      It  was  Darnly's  misfortune  to  fall  under  the 
m»      management  of  this  man,  who,  by  flattery  and 
J  g       affiduity,  eafily  gained  on  his  vanity  and  unexpe- 
D«riiiy;t  *    rience.     Rizio's  whole  influence  on  the  Queen  was 
"^TSi^    employed  in  his  behalf,  and  contributed,  without 
doubt,  towards  eftablifhing  him  more  fimrily  in 
her  aflFedions  *.    But  whatever  benefit  he  might 
reap  from  his  patronage,  it  did  not  counterba- 
lance the  contempt,  and  even  infamy,  to  which 
he  was  expofed,  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with 
fuch  an  upfl:art. 

Though  Darnly  daily  made  progrefs  in  the 
Queen's  affedions,  (he  conducted  herfclf,  how- 
ever, with  fuch  prudent  referve,  as  to  impofe  on 
Randolph  the  Englifli  Refidcnt,  a  man  otherwife 
Ihrewd  and  penetrating.    It  appears  from  his  let- 
ters at  this  period,  that  he  entertained  not  the 
leaf):  fufpicion  of  the  intrigue  which  was  carrying 
on  i  and  gave  his  court  repeated  afiurances,  that 
the  Scottifli  Queen  had  no  defign  of  marrying 
Darnly  f.     In  the  midft  of  this  fecurity,  Mary 
difpatched  Maitland  to  flgnify  her  intention  to 
Elizabeth,  and  to  folicit  her  confent  to  the  mar- 
riage with  Darnly.     This  embafly  was  the  firft 
thing  which  opened  the  eyes  of  Randolph. 
iiprUfS.         Elizabeth  afledbed  the  greatefl:furpri(e  at   this 
^^d^     fuddcn  refolution  of  the  Scottifli  Queen,  but  with- 
al*,*^   but  rcafon.     The  train  was  laid  by  hcrfelf,  and 
"friy      flie  had  no  caufe  to  wonder  when  it  took  effcft. 

wtch  Darn* 

k»  She  exprefled,  at  the  fame  time,  her  difapproba- 

tion  of  the  match,  in  the  ftrongefl:  terms  j  and 
pretended  to  forefee  many  dangers  and  inconve- 

♦  Mclv.  III.  t  Keith,  273,  and  Append.  159- 
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niehcies  arifing  from  itj  -to  both  kingdoms*    But  Boor 
thisj  too,  was  mere  aflcdllcion.     Mary  had  often      HI. 
and  plainly  declared  her  refolution  to  marry.     It  ^    .v ^^ 
•was  impoflible  (he  could  make  any  choice  more 
inoffenfive^     The  danger  of  introducing  a  foreign 
intcrcft  into  Britain,  which  Elizabeth  had  fo  juftly 
dreaded,  was  entirely  avoided.     Darnly,  though 
allied  to  both  Crowns,  and  poffelTed  of  lands  in 
both  kingdoms,  could  be  formidable  to  neither. 
It  is  evident  frofti  all  thefe  circumftances,  that 
Elizabeth's  apprehenfions  of  danger  could  not 
poflibly  be  ferious  j  and  that,  in  all  her  violent 
declarations  againft  Darnly,  there  was  much  more 
of  grimace  than  of  reality  *. 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  political 
motives  of  fuch  weight,  to  induce  that  wife  Prin- 
ccfs  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  great  difpleafure» 
Mary,  intimidated  by  this,  might  perhaps  delay 
her  marriage;  which  Elizabeth  defired  to  ob- 
itruft  with  a  weaknefs  that  little  fuited  the  dig« 
nity  of  her  mind  and  the  elevation  of  her  charac- 
ter. Betides,  the  tranquillity  of  her  own  king- 
dom was  the  great  objeft  of  Elizabeth's  policy ; 
and  by  declaring  her  diffatisfaftion  with  Mary's 
conduft,  ihe  hoped  to  alarm  that  party  in  Scot« 

*  Evea  the  Hiftorians  of  that  age  acknowledge,  that  the 
marriage  of  the  Scottifh  Qaeen  with  a  fubje^t  was  far  from 
.being  difagreeable  to  Elizabeth.  Knox,  369.  373.  Bu« 
chan.  339*  Caflelnau,  who  at  that  time  was  well  acquainted 
idth  the  intrigues  of  both  the  Britifh  courts,  aflerts,  upon 
grounds  of  great  probability,  that  the  match  was  wholly  £Ii« 
zab^h's  own  work :  Caileln.  462.  and  that  fhe  rejoiced  at 
the  accompliihment  of  it,  appears  from  the  letters  of  her  own 
AmbaiTadors.    Keith,  280.  z88, 
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Book  land^  which  was  attached  ta  the  Englilh  inCercfti 
III.      and  to  encourage  fuch  of  the  nobles^  as  fecredy 
^"T^Ty  difapprovcd  the  nftatch,  openly  to  Oppofe  it.    The 
^  ^ "    feeds  of  difcord  would,  by  this  ineiins»   be  feat-' 
tered  through  that  klngdooi*     Inteftine  commo- 
tions might  arife.    Amidft  thefe  Mary  coiskl  fbnn 
none  of  thofe  dangerous  fchemes^  to  which  the 
union  of ,  her  people  might  have  prompted  hen 
Elizabeth  would  become  the  umpire  between  the 
Scottilh  Queen  and  her  contending  fubjefts.    And 
England  might  look  on,  with  fecurity,   while  a 
ftorm,  which  fhe  had  raifed,  wafted  the  only  king- 
dom, which  could  poffibly  difturb  its  peace. 
^y  !•  In  profecution  of  this  fcheme^  ihe  laid  before 

her  Privy  Council  the  meffage  from  the  Scottifli 
Queen,  and  confulted  them  with  regard  to  the 
anfwer  fhe  fhould  return^  Their  determixiatiooi 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  was  perfe6tly  conformable 
to  her  fccret  views.  They  drew  up  ^  remonftrance 
againft  the  intended  match,  full  of  the  Imaginary 
dangers  with  which  that  event  threatened  the 
8endi  kingdom  *.  Nor  did  fhe  think  it  enough^  to  fig- 
too'toTbr  nify  her  difapprobation  of  the  meafure^  either  by 
*'^*'*  Maitland,  Mary's  AmbafTador,  or  by  Randolph, 
her  own  Refident  in  Scotland  j  in  order  to  add 
more  dignity  to  the  farce  which  fhe  chofe  to  afl:, 
ihe  appointed  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  her  Am- 
bafTador Extraordinary.  She  commanded  him  to 
declare,  in  the  flrongcft  terms,  her  difTatisfaftion 
with  tha  &cp  which  Mary  propofed  to  take  i  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  produce  the  determination 
of  the  Privy  Council,  as  an  evidence  that  |che 

•  Keith,  274.    See  Append,  No.  X. 
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t^ntiments  of  the  nation  were  not  different  from  Book 
Jicr  own.     Not  long  after, .  ibe  confined  Lady 
Xj^nnox  a$  a  prifoner,  firft  in  her  own  boufe,  and 
^hen  fent  her  i»  thp  Tower  *. 

Int£llio£nci  of  all  this  reached  Scotland,  be«^ 
fore  the  M'rival  of  the  Englifh  AmbaOador.  In 
Xhp  firft  tranfports  of  her  indignation,  Mary  re- 
iblved,  no  long^er,  to  keep  any  meafures  with  Eli* 
yabeth;  ^nd  fent  or4ers  to  Maitlandj  who  ac- 
companied Throgmorton,  to  return  inftantly  to 
the  Engliflx  court,  and,  in  her  name,  to  declare 
to  Elizabeth^  that  after  having  been  amufed  fo 
long  to  fo  little  purpofe  }  after  having  been  fool- 
ed, and  impofed  on  fo  grof$ly  by  her  artifices  1 
ihe  was  now  xefblved  to  gratify  her  own  inclina* 
tion»  and  to  afk  no  other  confent,  but  that  of  her 
own  fubjeds,  in  the  choice  of  an  hufband.  Mait<- 
land,  with  his  ufual  fagacity;  forefaw  all  the  ef- 
ic&s  of  fuch  a  rafli  and  angry  mefiage,  and  ven* 
tvtred  rather  to  incur  the  diipleafure  of  his  Mif- 
trefs,  bydifobeying  her  commands,  than  to  be 
made  the  inftrument  of  tearing  afpnder,  fo  vio- 
lently, the  few  remaining  ties,  which  ftill  linked 
together  |he  two  Queens  f. 

Mary  herfelf  foon  became  fenfible  of  her  error. 
She  received  the  Engliih  ambafTador  with  re-^ 
fpt&  I  jyftificd  her  own  condufb  with  decency  i 
and  though  unalterable  in  her  refolution,  fhe  a£^ 
feded  a  wonderful  fojicitude  to  reconcile  Eliza- 
hcth  to  the  meafure  1  and  even  pretended,  Qut  of 
f  omplaifance  towards  her,  to  put  off  the  confum- 

•  KeiA,  Append.  16;.  '   t  Id.  160. 
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Book  mation  of  the  marriage  for  fome  months^*.  It  is 
in.  probable,  however,  that  the  want  of  the  Pope's 
ic6c.  ^^^P^^^^^^ony  and  the  profpeft  of  gaining  the  con- 
fcnt  of  her  own  fubjefts,  were  the  real  motives 
of  this  delay. 
JJer'fion'to  '  '^"'^  confent  Mary  laboured  with  the  utmoft 
D-roiy,  induftry  to  obtain.  The  Earl  of  Murray  was  the 
perfon  in  the  kingdom,  whofe  concurrence  was 
of  the  greatefl:  importance  i  but  ihe  had  reafon  to 
fear  that  it  would  not  be  procured  without  ex- 
treme difficulty.  From  the  time  of  Lennox's  re- 
turn into  Scotland,  Murray  perceived  that  the 
Queen's  affedtions  began  gradually  to  be  eftranged 
from  him.  Darnly,  Athol,  Rizio,  all  the  court 
favourites,  combined  againft  him.  His  ambi- 
tious fpirit  could  not  brook  this  diminution  of  his 
power,  which  his  former  fcrvices  had  fo  little 
merited.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  gave 
way  to  rivals,  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  con- 
tend, f.  The  return  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  his 
avowed  enemy,  who  had  been  accufed  of  a  defign 
upon  his  life,  and  who  had  refided  for  ibme  time 
in  foreign  countries,  obliged  him  to  attend  to  his 
own  fafcty.  No  intreaty  of  the  Queen  could  pcr- 
fuade  him  to  a  reconcilement  with  that  nobleman. 
He  infifted  on  having  him  brought  to  a  public 
trial,  and  prevailed^  by  his  importunity,  to  have 
A  day  fixed  for  it,  Bothwell  durft  not  appear  in 
oppofition  to  a  man,  who  came  to  the  place  of 
trial,  attended  by  5000  of  his  followers  on  horfe- 
back.    He  was  once  more  conftrained  to  leave 

f  Knitk,  Append.  278.       f  Id.  271.  zj^.  Append.  155. 
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tht  kingdoms  but,  by  the  Queen's  commandj  Book 
the  fentence  of  outlawry ,  which  is  incurred  by  non-      JH* 
appearance,  was  not  pronounced  againft  him  *.      ^      g 

Mary,  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time,  of  how  much  May  t.* 
importance  it  was,  to  gain  a  fubjeA  fo  powerful 
and  fo  popular  as  the  ^arl  of  Murray,  invited 
him  back  to  court,  and  received  him  with  many 
demonftrations  of  refpe£b  and  confidence.  At  laft 
fhe  defired  him  to  fet  an,example  to  her  other  fub- 
je&s  by  fubfcribing  a  paper,  containing  a  formal 
approbation  of  her  marriage  with  Darnly.  Mur-» 
ray  had  many  reafons  to  hefitate,  and  even  to  with- 
hold his  aflent.  Darnly  had  not  only  undermined 
his  credit  with  the  Queen,  but  difcovercd,  on 
every  occafion,  a  rooted  averfion  to  his  pcrfon. 
By  confenting  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he 
would  give  him  fuch  an  acceiBon  of  dignity  and 
power,  as  no  man  willingly  beftows  on  an  enemy. 
The  unhappy  confequences  which  might  follow 
upon  a  breach  with  England  were,  likewife,  of 
confiderable  weight  with  Murray.  He  had  al- 
ways openly  preferred  a  confederacy  with  Eng* 
land,  before  the  ancient  alliance  with  France. 
By  his  means  chiefly,  this  change  in  the  fyftem 
of  national  politics  had  been  brought  about.  A 
league  with  England  had  been  eftabliihed ;  and 
he  could  not  think  of  facrificing,  to  a  ralh  and 
youthful  pallion,  an  alliance  of  fo  much  utility  to 
the  kingdom ;  and  which  he  and  the  other  nobles 
were  bound,  by  every  obligation,  to  maintain  f. 
Nor  was  the  intereft  of  religion  forgotten  on  this 

•  Keith^  ibid.  160.  f  Keitk»  169. 
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occafion*  ^  Mary^  though  furcoundcd  by  Frotcft^ 
ant  Counfellors,  had  found  means  to  hold  a  dan** 
gerous  correfpondence  with  foreign  Catholics. 
She  had  even  courted  the  Pope's  prote£tioo»  who 
had  fent  her  a  fubfidy  of  8coo  crowns  *•  Though 
Murray  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  bridk  the 
^eai  of  the  reformed  clergy,  and  toiet  the  Queen's 
conduct  in  the  moil:  favourable  light,  yet  her  ob« 
ftinate  adherence  to  her  own  religion,  could  no( 
fail  of  alarming  him,  and  by  her  refolution  to 
marry  a  papift,  the  only  hope  of  reclaiming  her, 
which  remained,  was  for  ever  cut  off.  Each  of 
thefe  confiderations  had  its  influence  on  Murray, 
and  all  of  them  determined  him  to  decline  conh* 
plying,  at  that  time,  with  the  Queen's  requeft. 

Thb  Convention  of  nobles,  which  was  aflrm- 
bled  a  few  days  after,  difcovered  a  greater  difpo- 
fition  to  gratify  the  Qucep.  Many  of  them,  with* 
out  hefitation,  expreffed  their  approbation  of  the 
intended  match ;  but  as  others  w«re  ftartled  at 
the  fame  dangers  which  had  alarmed  Murray,  or 
were  influenced  by  his  example,  to  refufe  their 
confent,  another  Convention  was  appointed  at 
Perth,  in  order  to  deliberate  more  fully  concern- 
ing this  matter  f. 

Mean  while,  Mary  gave  a  public  evidence  ot- 
her own  inclination,  by  conferring  upon  Darnly 
titles  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  royal  family.  Th<| 
oppofition  Ihe  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  the. 
many  contrivances  employed  to  thwart  and  difap^ 
point  her  inclination,  produced  their  ufual  efFed; 


♦  Keith,  295.     Melr.  114. 
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ion  her  hearty  they  confirmed  her  paffion^  and  inr  P  Q  0  K 
creaied  its  violence.    The  fiaiplicity  of  that  age      J^^» 
imputed  an  aflfcftion,  foexcefiive^  to  the  influence     .  J^- 
of  witchcraft  *.    It  was  owing,  however,  to  no      -      ' 
other  charm,  than  the  irrefiftible  power  of  youth 
ajid  beauty  aver  a  youiig  and  tender  heart*   Darnly 
grew  giddy  with  his  profperity*    Flattered  by  tho 
lovd  of  a  Qh^^^9  ^"^  ^^^  applauie  of  many  among 
her  fubjeds,  his  natural  haughtineis  and  infolence 
1>ecame  infupportable,  and  he  could  no  longer 
bear  advice,  far  lefs  contradjftiori.     Lord  Ruth-« 
ven>  happening  to  be  the  firft  perfon  who  ini- 
formed  him  that  Mary,  in  order  to  iboth  Eliza*- 
beth,  had  delayed,  for  ibme  time,  creating  him 
puke  of  Albany,  he,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  drew 
his  dagger  and  attempted  to  ftab  him-f.     It  re- 
quired  all  Mary's  attention,  to  prevent  hi$  falling 
under  that  contempt,  to  which  fuch  behaviour 
dcfervcdly  expofed  him,  ' 

lu  no  fcene  of  her  life  was  e^er  Mary's  ownr  MutyytAm 
^drefs  more  remarkably  difpla^ed.   .  Love  iharp-  ^i^  htt 


cned  her  invention,  and  made  her  ftudy  every 
method  of  gaining  her  fubjcds.  Many  of  the 
nobles  ihe  won  by  her  addcefs,  and  more  by  her 
promifes.  On  fome  fhe  beftowed  lands,  to  others 
ihe  gave  new  titles  of  honour  J.  She  even  con- 
defcended  to  court  the  Proteftant  clergy  $  and 
having  invited  three  of  their  fu[%rintendants  to 
Stirling,  (he  declared,  in  ftrong  terms,  her  refo- 
lution  to  prote£t  their  religion,  exprefled  her  wil- 
jingnefs  to  be  prefent  at  a  conference  upon  the 

^  Keith,  283.        t  '^^*  Append,  i6o.       %  lUd.  2S3. 
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Boor  points  in  doftrine  which  were  difputed  between 
HI.      the  Proteftancs  and  Fapifts^  and  went  ib  far  as 

^""■^■^  to  Ihow  fooie  defire  to  hear  fuch  of  their  preachers 
^  ^*    as  were  mod  remarkable  for  moderation  *.     By 
thefe  art8>  the  Queen  gained  wonderfully  upon  the 
people,  who,  unlefs  their  jealoufy  be  railed  hj 
repeated  injuries,  are  always  ready  to  view  the 
aftions  of  their  Sovereign  with  an  indulgent  eye. 
On  the  other  hand,  Murray  and  his  aflbciates 
were  plainly  the  dupes  of  Elizabeth's  policy.    She 
talked  in  fo  high  a  drain,  of  her  difpleafure  at  the 
intended  match ;  fhe  treated  Lady  Lennox  widt 
fo  much  rigour  j  flxe  wrote  to  the  Scottifli  Queen 
in  fuch  ftrong  terms;  flie  recalled  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox and  his  fon,  in  fuch  a  peremptory  manner,  and 
with  fuch  fcvere  denunciations  of  her  vengeance, 
if  they  (hould  prefume  to  difobey  f ;    that  all 
thefe  expreflions  of  averfion  fully  perfuaded  them 
of  her  fin^erity.     This  belief  fortified  their  fcruplcs 
with  refpe&  ^  to  tl»e  match,  and  encouraged  them 
to  oppofe  it.   .  They  began  with  forming  among 
themfelves  bonds  of  confederacy  and  mutual  de- 
fence; they  entered  into  a  fecrct  correfpondence 
with  the  Englifli  Refidenti  in  order  to  fecure  Eli- 
zabeth's aiilftance  when  it  fliould  become  need- 
ful % ;  they  endeavoured  to  fill  the  nation  with 
fuch  apprehenfions  of  danger,  as  might  counter- 
balance  the  infiuence  of  thofe  arts,  which  the 
Queen  had  employed. 

D^lnl       Besides  tfiefe  intrigues,   there  were   fecredy 

^Julftewh    ^^"^^  ^°>  ^y  ^^  parties,  dark  defigns  of  a 

•thtr« 

•  Knoxj  373,  t  Keith,  285,  286.  ^ 

I  Ibid.  289.  292.  298. 
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more  criminal  nature,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  B  o  o  k 
Ipirit  of  the  age.     Darnly,  impatient  of  that  op-      HI. 
pofition,  which  he  imputed  wholly  to  Murray,        g 
^nd  refolving  at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of  fuch  a  power-      ^  **  ' 
fill  enemy>  formed  a  plot  to  aflaflinate  him,  du- 
ring the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  Perth* 
]Murray,   on  his  part,  defpairing  of  preventing 
the  marriage  by  any  other  means,  had,'  together 
with  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,    concerted  meafures  for  feizing  Darnly, 
and  carrying  him  a  prifoner  into  England. 

If  either  of  thefe  confpiracies  had  taken  effcft, 
this  convention  might  have  been  attended  with 
confequences  extremely  tragical ;  but  both  were 
rendered  abortive,  by  the  vigilance  or  good  for- 
tune of  thofc  againft  whom  they  were  formed. 
Murray,  being  warned  of  his  danger  by  fome  re- 
tainers to  the  court,  who  flill  favoured  his  in- 
tcrcft,  avoided  the  blow  by  not  going  to  Perth. 
Mary,  receiving  intelligence  of  Murray's  enter- 
prife,  retired  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  along 
with  Darnly,  to  the  other  fide  of  Forth.     Con- 
fcious,  on  both  fides,  of  guilr,  and  inflamed  with 
rcfcntment,  it  was  impoffible  they  could  cither 
forget  the  violence,  which  themfelves  had  me- 
ditated, or  forgive  the  injuries  intended   againft 
them.     From  that  moment,  all  hope  of  recon- 
cilement was  at  an  end,  and  their  mutual  enmity 
burft  out  with  every  fymptom  of  implacable 
hatred  *• 

Ok 

•  The  reality  of  thefe  two  oppofite  confpiracies  has  given 
occafion  to  naoy  difputes  and  much  contradiftion.  Some  deny 
that  any  defign  was  fcNrmcd  againft  the  life  of  Morray ;  others 

call 
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P  o  Q  f(     •  Oir  Mary^s  retyrn  to  Edinburgh,  (he  ftimmAned 

Jl^     her  valTals  by  proclamation,  4nd  Solicited  them  by 

**~^7^  |ier  letters,  to  repair  thither  in  arms,  fbr  the  pro- 

ictyy  fum.  te&ion  of  her  perfon  againft  her  foreign  and  do- 

takearmt 

5^^  call  in  queftion  the  truth  of  the  confpiracy  ajjainft  Paral/. 

fhere  feem,  however,  to  be  good  reafons  for  believing  both  ; 
though  the  cieal  and  credulity  of  party-\yrit«r8  haw  added  to 
mck  many  exaggerated  circumftances.  The  following  aign- 
nents  render'  it  probable,  that  foine  yioleACc  y^  vftcDdd 
againft  Murray. 

I.  This  is  ppfitivcly  ^flertcd  by  Buchanan,  341.  s.  The 
£AgIi(h  Reftdent  writes  to  Cecily,  ^hat  Murray  was  aflbredly 
i|nformed  that  a  defign  was  laid  to  murder  him  at  Perdi,  and 
idefcribes  the  manner  in  which  this  pl^  was  to  have  been  ex-: 
ccuted.  Keith,  287.  3.  Murray  him fclfconftantly  and  pub- 
licly affirmed,  that  fuch  a  defign  was  fbrmed  againfl  his  li/c. 
ieith,  App.  108.  And  though  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
jQ^een  to  bring  legal  evidence  of  his  aflertion,  and  a  fitfe  coo- 
dndl  ofiered  him,  while  he  came  to  court  for  that  purpofe; 
ibid,  yet  whoever  coniiders  Murray's  fit^ation,  and  the  fpirit 
of  thofe  who  ruled  in  court  at  th^t  time,  will  fcarce  deem  it 
any  proof  of  his  guilt,  that  he  did  not  chufe  to  rifle  his  perfon 
on  fuch  fecurity.  4.  The  furious  paffions  of  Damly,  the 
Jiercenefsof  his  refentment,  which  icrupled  at  no  violence, 

,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  render  the  imputation  of  fnch  a 
crime  lefs  improbable. 

II.  That  Murray  and  his  aflbdates*  had  refolved  to  feize 
-Darnly's  perfon,  appears  with  (lilt  greater  certainty ;  1.  From 
the  exprefs  teftimopy'  of  Melvil,  j  12.  although  J^ndianan, 

'  P*  341-  ^"^  Knox,  p.  377.  affed,  without  any  reafbn,  to  re- 
prefent  this  as  an  idle  rumour.  2.  The  queftion  was*  put  to 
Randolph,  whether  the  Governor  of  Berwick  would  receive 
Lennox  and  his  fon,  if  they  were  carried  prifoners  to  that 
place.  This  plainly  fliews,  that  fome  fuch  deiign  was  in  hand, 
and  Randolph  did  not  difcourage  it  by  the  anfwer  which  he 
gave.  Keith,  290.  3.  The  precipitation,  with  which  the 
Queen  retired,  and  the  reafon  fhe  gave  tor  this  fudden  Bight, 
are  mentioned  by  Randolph.  Keith,  ^91.  4.  A  great  pan 
of  the  Scottifh  noble Sj^  and  among  thefe  the  Earls  of.  Argyll 

and 
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rneftic  enemies  ♦.     She  was  obeyed  with  all  the  Book 
promptriefs  and  alacrity,  with  which  fubjcfts  run      HI* 
c:o  defend  a  mild  and  popular  adminiftration.    This     .  -g  - 
popularityj  however,  fhe  owed  in  a  great  meafurc 
CO  Murray,  who  had  dire£te4  her  adminiftratioa 

and  Rot&es,  who  were  themfelves  privy  to  -the  ddfign^  aSert 
the  reality  of  tke  con fpiracy.     Good*  Vol.il.  358. 

All  thefe  cireutnftaiices  leave  Httte  room  to  doubt  of  tbe 
trath  of  both  confpiracies.  Bat  we  may  obierVe  how  far  thia 
proof,  though  dl-awn  from  public  records,  falls  fhort,  on  both 
£des«  of  legal  and  formal  evidence.  Buchanan  and  Ran* 
dolphy  in  their  accounts  of  the  confpiracy  agalnft  Morray^ 
^iSFet  widely  in  almoil:  every  drcuaiftaflce.  The  accounts  of 
the  attempt  upon  Darnly>  are  noC  more  confident.  Melvi) 
alleges^  that  the  defign  of  the  confpirators  was  to  carry  Darnly 
a  prifoner  into  England ;  the  propofal  made  to  Randolph 
agrees  with  this.  Randolph  fays,  that  they  btended  to  carry 
the  Queen  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  Darnly  to  Caftle  Campbell* 
The  Lords^  in  their  declanltioo,  affirm  the  defign  of  thf 
confpirators  to  have  been  to  murder  Darnly  and  his  father^ 
to  confine  the  Queen  in  Lochleven  during  life^  and  to  ofurp 
Hit  gOTemlnent.  To  believe  implicitly^  whatever  they  find 
in  an  ancient  paper^  is  a  folly  to  which  Antiquaries  are  ex* 
tremely  prone.  Antient  papers,  however,  often  contain  no^ 
thing  more  than  the  flafiders  of  a  party,  and  the  lie  of  the 
day.  The  declaration  of  the  nobles  referred  to,  is  of  this 
kind  ;  it  is  plainly  rancorous,  and  written  in  the  very  heat  of 
fadtion.  Mai\y  things  afferted  in  it,  are  evidently  falfe  or  ex- 
Aggcnited.  Let  Murray  and  his  confederates  be  as  ambitious 
as  we  can  fuppofe,  they  muft  have  had  fome  pretences,  and 
planfible  ones  too,  before  they  conld  venture  to  imprifon  their 
Sovereign  for  life,  and  to  feize  the  reins  of  government ;  . 
but,  at  that  time,  the  Qgeen's  condu£i  had  afforded  no  co- 
lourable excufe  for  proceeding  to  fuch  extremities.  It  is^ 
likewife,  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  proclamadons  againfl 
Murray,  of  which  Co  many  are  publiihed  in  Keith^  Appendix 
108,  &c.  neither  the  violent  attempt  upon  Darnly,  nor  that 
which  he  is  alleged  to  have  formed  againft  the  Queen  herfelfj 
are  ever  once  mentioned. 

•  Keith,  298. 

with 


Book  with  great  prudence.    But  the  crime  of  oppofiiig 
MI.      her  marrmge^  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  former 
fervices ;  and  Mary^  impatient  of  contradi6Honi 
and  apt  to  CQnfider  thofe  who  difputed  her  wUl, 
as  enemies  to  Ker  perfon^  determined  to  let  him 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  her  vengeance.     For  this 
purpofe  ihe  fummoned  hini  tO'  appear  before  her 
upon  a  fliort  warnings  to  anfwer  to  fuch  things  as 
ihould  be  laid  to  his  charge  j".     At  this  very 
time^  Murray^   and  the  Lords  who  adhered  to 
him^  were  aflembled  at  Stirling^    to  deliberate 
what  courfe  they  fhould  holdj  in  fuch  a  difficult 
conjundlure.    But  the  current  of  popular  favour 
ran  fo  flrongly  againft  them^  and^  notwithftand- 
ing  fome  fears  ahd  jealoufiesi  there  prevailed  in 
the  nation  fuch  a  general  difpofition  to  gratify  the 
Queen,  in  a  matter  which  fo  nearly  concerned 
her,  that,  without  coming  to  any  other  conclu* 
fion,  than  to  implore  the  Queen  of  England's 
protcftion,  they  put  an  end  to  their  inefiedual 
confultations,  and  returned  every  man  to  his  own 
houfe. 

Together  with  this  difcovery  of  the  weaknefs 

of  her  enemies,  the  confluence  of  her  fubjcds 

from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  afforded  Mary 

an  agreeable  proof  of  her  own  ftrength.     While 

the  Queen  was  in  this  profpcrous  fituation,  flie 

determined  to  bring  to  a  period,  an  affair,  which 

had  fo  long  engroffed  her  heart,  and  occupied  her 

Ceiebrtta    attention.     On   the  a9th  of  July,   Ihe   married 

tiM^wiih    Lord  Darnly.     The  ceremony  was  performed  in 

*>•«*/.       j|jg  Queen's  Chapel,   according  to  the  rites  of 

t  Kdth,  Append.  io8. 
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«he  Romllh  ctfjurch  -,  the  Pope's  bull  difpenfing  Book 
^wirich  their  marriage,  having  been  previoudy  ob-     "'• 
rained  *.     She  iffued,  at  the  fame  time,  procla* 
mnations,  conferring  the  title  of  King  of  Scots 
xipon  her  huiband,  and  commanding  that  hence* 
forth  all  writs  at  law  fhoiUd  run  in  the  joint  names 
of  King  and  Queen  f.     Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger 
proof  of  the  violence  of  Mary's  love,  or  the  weak* 
ncfs  of  her  councils,  than  this  laft  ftep.     Whe- 
ther ihe  had  any  right  to  chufe  a  hufband,  with- 
out confent  of  Parliament,  was,,  in  that  age,  a 
matter  of  fome  difpute  f  j  that  flic  had  no  righ^ 
to  confer  upon  him,  by  her  private  authority, 
the  title  and  dignity  of  King  s  or,  by  a  fimple 
proclamation,  to  raife  her  hufband  to  be  the  maf* 
tcr  of  her  people,  fecms  to  be  beyond  all  doubt. 
Francis  II.  indeed,  bore  the  fame  title.     It  was 
not,  however,  the  gift  of  the  Queen,  but  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  confent  of  Parliament  was  ob- 
tained^ before  he  ventured  to  affume  it.     Darn- 
iy's  condition,  as  a  fubjedt,  rendered  it  ftill  more 
neceflary  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  fupreme 
Council  in  his  favour.     Such  a  violent  and  un- 
precedented ftretch  of  prerogative  as  the  fubfti- 
tuting  a  proclamation  in  place  of  an  aft  of  par- 
liament, might  have  juftly  alarmed  the  nation. 
But  the  Queen  pofleffed  fo  entirely  the  confidence 
of  her  fubjefts,  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  cla- 
mours of  the  malecontents,  no  fymptoms  of  ge- 
neral difcontent  appeared  on  that  account. 

•  Keith,' 307.    f  Ai^derfon^  'OS*    S^o  Append, No.  XI. 
^     t  Buchan.  341. 
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Even  amidft  that  fcene  of  joy>  which  ali^s 
accompanies  fucceifsful  love^  Mary  did  not  fuffcr 
the  courft  of  her  vengeance  againft  the  malecon- 
tent  nobles  to  be  interrupted.    Three  days  afbcr 
the  marriagej  Murray  was  again  fiimmoned  tb 
courts  utider  the  fevereft  penalties^  and  upon  h» 
non-appeanlnce^  the  rigour  of  juftfce  took  place, 
end  he  was  declared  an  outrlaw  *.     At  the  fame 
timc^   the  Queen  fet  at  liberty  Lord   Gordoni 
who,  ever  fince  his  father's  infurreftion   in  the 
year  1562,  had  been  detained  a  prifoner  5  flic  re- 
called die  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who,  on  account 
of  his  concern  in  that  coqfpiracy,  had  fled  into 
Flanders  $  and  (he  permitted  Bothwell  to  return 
again  into  Scotland.     The  firfl:,  and  laft  of  thefe^ 
were  among  the  moft  powerful  fubje6):s  in  the 
kingdom^  and  all  of  them  animated  with  impla- 
cable hatred  to  Murray,  whom  they  efttemed  the 
enemy  of  their  families,  and  the  author  of  their 
own  fufferings*     This  common  hatfed  became 
the  foundation  of  the  ilri&eft  union  inrith  die 
Queen,  and  gained  them  an  afcendant  oyer  ^ 
her  councils.     Murray  himfelf  confidercd  this 
confederacy  with  his  avowed  enemtesi  as  a  more 
certain  indication  than  any  meafure  Ihe  had  yet 
taken,  of  her  inexorable  refentment. 

*JS?M*r-      ^^^  malecontents  had  not  yet  openly  taken  up 
my  luid  bit    arms  f*    But  the  Qiieen  having  ordered  her  fub- 

jeos 
•  Keith,  309^  3 10. 

t  After  their  fruitlefs  confaltation  la  Stirling,  the  Lords  re- 
tired to  their  own  houfes.  Keith,  ^04.  Murray  was  ftill  at  St. 
Andrew's  on  Jul/  zz*   Keith,  306.    By  the  places  of  rendez* 

tow 
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J  efts  to  march  againft  them^  they  were  driven  to  B  o  o  r 
xhc  laft  extremity.     They  found  thcmfclves  un-     liv- 
able to  make  head  againft  the  numerous  forces    ic6c^ 
iiehich  Mary  had  aflembled;  and  fled  into  Ar- 
gylelhire,  in  expeftation  of  aid  from  Elizabeth^ 
to  whom  they  had  fecretly  difpatched  a  mef* 
fenger»   in  order  to  iipplore  her  immediate  af- 
fiftance  *• 

Mean  while,  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  embar^  Eiwibeth 
rafs  Mary>  by  a  new  declaration  of  difguft  at  her  their faTour. 
conduft.  She  blamed  both  her  choice  of  Lord 
Darnly,  and  the  precipitation  with  which  (he  had 
concluded  the  marriage.  She  required  Lennox 
and  Damly,  whom  (he  ftill  called  her  fubjeds,  to 
return  into  England  i  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ihe 
warmly  interceded  in  behalf  of  Murray,  whole 
behaviour  (be  reprefented  to  be  not  only  innocent^ 
but  laudable*  This  mefTage^  fo  mortifying  to 
the  pride  of  the  Qijeen,  and  fo  full  of  contempt 
for  her  hufband,  was  rendered  ftill  more  infup^ 
portable  by  the  petulant  and  faucy  demeanour  of 
Tamworth,  the  perfon  who  delivered  it  f.  Mary 
vindicated  her  own  condudt  with  warmth,  but 
with  great  ftrength  of  rcafon ;  and  rejedcd  the 
interceflion  in  behalf  of  Murray,    not  without 

vous,  appointed  for  the  inhabitants  6f  the  different  counties* 
Auguft  4»  it  appears  that  the  Queen's  intention  was  to  march 
into  Fife,  the  county  in  which  Murray,  Rothes,  Kirkaldy,  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  malecon tents  refided,  Keith,  3io«  Their 
flight  into  the  weft,  Keith,  312,  prevented  this  expedition^ 
and  the  former  rendezvous  was  altered.  Keith,  310* 

•  Keith»  312.    Knox,  380.  |  Camd.  398. 
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S  o  o  K  figns  of  refcntment  at  Elizabeth's  pretending  tj 
HI*     intermeddle  in  the  internal  govenunent  o£  her 

^;^^  kingdom*. 

She  did  not>  on  that  account,  intermit  in  the 
leaft  the  ardour  with  which  flie  purfued  Murray 
and  his  adherents  f.  They  now  appeared  openly 
in  arms ;  and  having  received  a  fmall  fupply  in 
money  from  Elizabeth  J,  were  endeavonring  to 
raile  their  followers  in  the  weftern  counties.  But 
Mary's  vigilance  hindered  them  from  afletnbling 
in  any  confiderablc  body.  All  her  military  ope- 
rations, at  that  tinrve,  were  concerted  with  wif- 
dom>  executed  with  vigour,  and  attended  wick 
fiiccefs*  In  order  to  encourage  hertroops,  fiie 
herfelf  marched  along  wit^h  them^,.  rode  witk 
loaded  piftols  |U  and  endured  all  the  fatigues  of 
war  with  admirable  fortitude.  Her  alacrity  in* 
fpired  her  forces  with  an  invincible  reiblution, 
which,  together  with  their  fuperiority  in  number, 
deterred  the  malecontents  from  facing  them  i& 
the  field  J  but  having  artfully  paffcd  the  Qgecn's 
army,  they  marched  with  great  rapidity  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  endeavoured  to  rou^  the  inhabitants 

Augoft  31.3  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  arms*    The  Queen  did  not  fufFcf 
them  to  remain  long  unmolefted^  andy/oa  her 

•  £eithj  Appendr99. 

f  The  moft  confiderablc  peHbns  who  joined  Murray,  were 
the  Duke  of  Chatelheraulc»  the  Earls  of  Argyll^  Glencaim, 
Rothes ;  Lord  Boyd  and  Ochiltree ;  the  Lairds  of  Grange^ 
'  Cunninghamheady  Balcomie,  Carmylie,  Lawers,  Bar,  Dreg- 
horn,  Pittarrow,  Comptroller,  and  the  Tutor  of  Pitcur, 
KnoXy  382. 

%  Knox^  380,  g  Kcith^  Append.  164. 
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Approach,    they  were  forced    to   abandon    that  Book 
place,  and  retire  in  confufion  towards  the  weftern      HI. 
borders  *.  ""  ^ 

As  it  was  uncertain,  for  fome  time,  what  roiit«  Tiuy  are 
they  had  taken,  Mary  employed  that  interval  in  rcthnnto 
providing  for  the  fecurity  of  the  counties  in  the  ^"^'"^'  • 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  She  feized  the  places  of 
llrength  which  belonged  to  the  rebels ;  and  ob- 
liged the  confiderable  Barons  in  thofe  (hires,  which 
Ihe  moft  fufpefted,  to  join  in  aflbciations  for  Ijer 
defence  f.  Having  thus  left  all  the  country  be- 
hind her  in  tranquillity,  flie,  with  an  army  18,000 
ftrong,  marched  towards  Dumfries,  where  thcr 
rebels  then  were.  During  their  retreat,  they  had 
fent  letters  to  the  Queen,  from  almoft  every  place 
where  they  halted,  full  of  fubmiflion,  and  con- 
taining various  overtures  towards  an  accommo- 
dation. But  Mary,  who  determined  not  to  let 
flip  fuch  a  favourable  opportunity  of  crufhing 
the  mutinous  fpirit  of  her  fubjefts,  rejefted  them 
with  difdain.  As  flie  advanced,  the  malecon- 
tcnts  retired.  And,  having  received  no  efFeftual 
aid  from  Elizabeth  J,  they  defpaired  of  any  other 
means  of  fafety,  fled  into  England,  and  put  oaob.20. 
themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  Warden  of  the  marches. 

Nothing,  which  Bedford*s  perfonal  friendfliip  Thermret 
for  Murray  could  fupply,  was  wanting  to  render  |!^<fie."m*" 
their   retreat   agreeable.     But  Elizabeth   herfelf '/"^"^"^^^ 
treated  them  with  extreme   neglcft.      She   had  ^"^^• 
fully  gained  her  end,  and,  by  their  means,  had 

♦  Keith,  Append.  315.       f  I^-  ^^3*       X  Sec  Appendix, 
^D.  xir.  XIIL 
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Book  excited  fuch  difcord  and  jealbufies  among   the 
m.      Scots^  as  wouldi  in  all  probability^  long  diftracS 
-g  -^  and  weaken  Mary's  councils.    Her  bufinefs  now 
*'    was  to  fave  appearances^  and  tojuftify  hcrfelfto 
the  Minifters  of  France  and  Spain^  who  accufed 
her  of  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Scotland  by  her 
intrigues.     The  expedient  Ihe  contrived  for  her 
vindication  ftrongly  difplays  her  own  chara&er, 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  exiles,  who  are 
obliged  to  depend  on  a  foreign  Prince.     Murray 
and  Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  other  fugitives  to  wait  on  Eliza- 
beth, inflead  of  meeting  with  that  welcome  re- 
ception which  was  due  to  men,  who,  out  of  con- 
fidence in  her  promifes,  had  hazarded  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  could  not  even  obtain  the  favour 
of  an  audience,  until  they  had  meanly  confcntcd 
to  acknowledge,  in  the  prefencc  of  the  French 
and  Spanifh  Ambaffadors,    that  Elizabeth  had 
given  them  no  encouragement  to  take  arms.     No 
fooner  did  they  make  this  declaration,  than  (he 
aftonilhed  them  with  this  reply,  "  You  havc«de- 
clared  the  truth  ;  I  am  far  from  fetting  an  exam- 
ple of  rebellion  to  my  own  fubjefts,  by  counte- 
nancing thofe  who  rebel  againft  their  lawful  Prince. 
The  trcafon,  of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  is 
deteflable ;  and  as  traitors  I  banifh  you  from  my 
prefencc  *."    Notwithftanding  this  fcene  of  farce 
and  of  falfehood,  fo  difhonourable  to  all  the  per- 
fons  who  a6bed  a  part  in  it,  Elizabeth  permitted 
the  malecontents  peaceably  to  refide  in  her  do- 
minions^ fupplied  them  fecretly  with  money,  and 

•  Melv,  U2.      •  •* 
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renewed  her  intcrceffion  with  the  Scottifh  Queen  Book 
in  their  favour  *.  "*♦ 

The  advantage  Ihe  had  gained  over  them  did  tt^c: 
not  fatisfy  Mary;  fhc  refolved  to  follow  the  blow, 
and  to  prevent  a  party,  which  Ihe  dreaded,  from 
ever  recovering  any  footing  in  the  nation.  With 
this  view,  (he  called  a  meeting  of  Parliament  j 
and  in  order  that  a  fentence  of  forfeiture  might 
be  legally  pronounced  againft  the  banifhed  Lords, 
Ihe  fummoned  them,  by  public  proclamation,  to 
appear  before  it  -[.  Dcce«b.  i. 

The  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  on  his  humble  ap- 
plication, obtained  a  feparate  pardon;  but  not 
without  difficulty,  as  the  King  violently  oppofed 
it.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  leave  the  king- 
.  dom,  and  to  refide  for  fome  time  in  France  J. 

The  numerous  forces  which  Mary  brought  into 
the  field,  the  vigour  with  which  Ihe  afted,  and 
the  length  of  time  ihe  kept  them  in  arms,  refem- 
ble  the  efforts  of  a  Prince  with  revenues  much 
more  confiderable  than  thofe  which  Ihe  poflefled. 
But  armies  were  then  levied  and  maintained  by 
Princes  at  fmall  charge.  The  vaflal  followed  his 
fuperior,  and  the  fuperior  attended  the  Monarch, 
at  his  own  expence.  Six  hundred  horfcmen,  how- 
ever, and  three  companies  of  foot,  befides  her 
guards,  received  regular  pay  from  the  Queen. 
This  extraordinary  charge,  together  with  the  de- 
burfements  occafioned  by  her  marriage,  exhaufted 
a  treafury,  which  was  far  from  being  rich.  In 
this  exigency,  many  devices  were  fallen  upon  for 

•  Knox,  389.  t  Keith,  320.  J  Knox,  389. 
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Book  raifing  money.    Fines  were  levied  on  the  towns 
lilj      of  St.  Andrew's,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  which  were 
156  c,    fufpefted  of  favouring  the  malecontcnts.     An  un- 
ufual  tax  was  impofed  on  the  boroughs  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  and  a  great'fum  was  deoiand- 
edof  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  by  way  of  loan. 
This  unprecedented  exaftion  alarmed  the  citizens. 
They  had  recourfe  to  delays,   and  ftarted  di£5- 
culties  in  order  to  evade  it.     Thefe  Mary  con- 
ftrued  to  be  afts  of  avowed  difobediencc,  and  in- 
ftantly  committed  feveral  of  them  to  prifon.    But 
this  fcverity  did  not  fubdue  the  undaunted  fpirit 
of  liberty,  which  prevailed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants.    The  Queen  was  obliged  to  mortgage  to 
the  city  the  fuperiority  of  the  town  of  Leith,  by 
which  (he  obtained  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  *. 
The  thirds  of  ecclcfiaftical  benefices  proved  ano- 
ther fource,    whence  the  Queen   derived   fomc 
fupply.     About  this  time,  we  find  the  Proteftant 
clergy  complaining  more  bitterly  than  ever  of 
their  poverty.     The  army,    it  is  probable,  cx- 
haufted  a  great  part  of  that  fund,  which  was  ap- 
propriated for  their  maintenance  f. 

Church  af-  The  aflemblies  of  the  church  were  not  uncon- 
cerned I'peftators  of  the  commotions  of  this  tur- 
bulent year.  In  the  meeting  June  24,  feveral  of 
the  malecontent  nobles  were  prefent,  and  feem  to 
have  had  great  influence  on  their  decifions.  The 
high  (train  in  which  the  alTembly  addrefled  the 
Queen,  can  be  imputed  only  to  thofe  fears  and 
jealoufies,   with  regard  to  religion,  which  they 


• 
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endeavoured  to  infufe  into  the  nation.  The  af-  B  o  o  ic 
iembly  complained,  with  fonne  bitterncfs,  of  the  m* 
:ftop  which  had  been  put  to  the  progrefe  of  the 
Xteformation  by  the  Queen's  arrival  in  Scotland  j 
chey  required  not  only  the  total  fuppreffion  of  the 
Popilh  worfhip  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
«ven  in  the  Queen*s  own  chapel ;  and  befides  the 
legal  eftabliftimentof  the  Proteftant  religion,  they 
demanded  that  Mary  herfelf  ftiould  publicly  em- 
brace it.  The  Queen,  after  fome  deliberation, 
replied,  that  neither  her  confcience,  nor  her  in- 
tercft,  would  permit  her  to  take  fuch  a  ftep.  The 
former  would  for  ever  reproach  her  for  a  change, 
vrhich  proceeded  from  no  inward  convidlion ;  the 
latter  would  fufFer  by  the  offence,  which  her 
apoftacy  muft  give  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
her  other  allies  on  the  continent*. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  profperous  fituation 
of  the  Queen's  affairs,  during  this  year,  began 
to  work  fome  change  in  favour  of  her  religion. 
The  Earls  of  Lennox,  Athol,  and  Caffils,  openly, 
attended  mafs  -,  ftie  herfelf  afforded  the  Catholics 
a  more  avowed  protedtion  than  formerly;  and,  by 
her  permiffion,  fome  of  the  ancient  Monks  ven- 
tured to  preach  publicly  to  the  people  f. 

•  Knox,  374.  376.  t  W'  389*  390* 
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AS  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Par-  Book 
liament  approached,    Mary  and  her  Mi-     IV. 
nifters  were  employed  in  deliberating  concerning  Tlgg 
the  CQurfe  which  it  was  mod  proper  to  hold  with  Mary*i4e* 
regard  to  the  exiled  nobles.      Many   motives  ^^^ 
prompted  her  to  fet  no  bounds  to  the  rigour  of  ^^^^ 
juftice.    The  malecontents  had  laboured  to  de- 
feat a  fcheme,  which  her  intereft  confpired  with 
her  paffions  in  rendering  dear  to  her;  they  were 
the  leaders  of  a  party,  whofe  friendfhip  Ihe  had 
been  obliged  to  court,  while  ihe  held  their  prin- 
ciples in  abhorrence  s   and  they  were  firmly  at«* 
(ached  to  a  rival,  whoni  fhe  had  good  reafpn  both 
to  fear, and  to  hate^ 

4  ,     5vTf 
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Book  But,  on  the  other  hand,  fcveral  weighty  con- 
IV,  fiderations  might  be  urged.  The  noblemen, 
I  c66.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  fufpcnfe,  were  among  the  moft 
powerful  fubjefts  in  the  kingdom  j  their  wealth 
great,  their  connexions  cxtenfive,  and  their  ad- 
herents numerous.  They  were  now  at  mercy, 
the  objects  of  compaflion,  and  fuing  for  pardon 
with  the  moft  humble  fubmiffion. 

In  thofe  circumftances,    an  aft  of  clemency 
would  exalt  the  Queen's  charafter,  and  appear  no 
lefs  fplendid  among  foreigners,  than  acceptable  to 
her  own  fubjefts.     Mary  herfelf,  though  highly 
incenfed,  was  not  inexorable ;  but  the  King's  rage 
was  implacable  and  unrelenting.     They  were  fo- 
licited  in  behalf  of  the  fugitives  from  various 
quarters.     Morton,  Ruthven,  Maitland,  and  all 
who  had  been  members  of  the  Congregation,  were 
not  forgetful  of  their  ancient  union  with  Murray, 
and  his  fellow-fufFerers ;    nor  negleftful  of  their 
Ikfety,  which  they  efteemed  of  great  importance 
to  the  kingdom.     Melvil,  who  at  that  time  pof- 
fcfled  .the  Queen*s  confidence,  feconded  their  fe- 
licitations.    And  Murray,  having  ftooped  fo  low 
as  to  court  Rizio,  that  favourite,  who  was  dc- 
firous  of  fecuring  hisproteftion  againft  the  King, 
whofe  difpleafure  he  had  lately  incurred,  feconded 
the  intcrceflions  of    his  other  friends  with  the 
whole  of  his  influence  *.     The  interpofition  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,  who  had  lately  been  Eli- 
zabeth's Ambaffadorin  Scotland,  in  behalf  of  the 
exiles,  was  of  more  weight'  than  all  thefe,   and 
attended  with  more  fuccefs.    Tlirogmortojlfout 

•  Melv,  125.  - 
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of  enmity  to  Cecil,  had  embarked  deeply  in  all  Boor 
-the  intrigues  which  were  carried  on  at  the  Eng-      ^^^ 
li(h  court,  in  order  to  undermine  the  power  and 
credit  of  that  minifter.     He  efpoufed,   for  this 
reafon,  the  caufc  of  the  Scottifh  Queen,  towards 
■whofe  title  and  pretenfions  the  other  was  known 
to  bear  little  favour;  and  ventured,  intheprefent 
critical  jun<Sture,  to  write  a  letter  to  Mary,  con* 
taining  the  moft  falutary  advices  with  regard  to 
her  conduft.     He  recommended  the  pardoning 
of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  his  aflbciatcs,   as  a 
meafure  no  lefs  prudent  than  popular*     An  aftiori 
of  this  nature,  fays  he,  the  pur^  effedt  of  your 
Majefty's  generofity,  will  fpread  the  fame  of  your 
lenity  and  moderation,  and  engage  the  Englifli  to 
look  towards  your  acceffion  to  the  throne,  not  only 
without  prejudice,  but  with  defire.     By  the  fame 
means,  a  perfect  harmony  will  be  reftored  among 
your  own  fubje6ls,  who,  if  any  rupture  fhould 
happen  with  England,  will  ferve  you  with  that 
grateful  zeal,  which  your  clemency  cannot  fail  of 
infpiring*. 

These  prudent  remonftrances  of  Throgmorton,  sherefoivcs 
to  which  his  reputation  for  wifdom,  and  known  them  with 
attachment  to  the  Queen,  added  great  authority,  *  ^^^* 
made  a  deep  impreffion  on  her  fpirit.     Her  cour- 
tiers cultivated  this  happy  difpofition,  and  prevail- 
ed on  her,  notwithftanding  the  King's  inflexible 
temper,  to  facrifice  her  own  private  refentment  to 
the  interceflion  of  her  fubjeds,  and  the  wifhes  of 
her  friends  f-     With  this  view,  the  Parliament, 
which  had  been  called  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  Fe- 

♦  Mclv,  U9.  ■[  Id.  125. 
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Book  bruaryj  was  prorogued  to  the  7  th  of  April  *  i  and 

IV,      in  the  mean  time,  (he  was  bufy  in  confidcring  the 

'"■"^T**  manner  and  form  in  which  fhe  (hould  extend  her 

*  *  iavour  to  the  Lords  who  were  under  difgrace. 
V^"^  Though  Mary  difcovered,  on  this  occalion^  a 
tcfoiatien  mind  naturally  prone  to  humanity,  and  capable 
otiS^n^^f  of  forgiving,  fhe  wanted  firmnefs,  however,  to 
hS^ifw  refift  the  influence,  which  was  fatally  employed 
>^vy.  to  difappoint  the  efFefts  of  this  amiable  diipofi- 
I  tion»    About  this  time,  and  at  no  great  diftance 

from  each  other,  two  envoys  arrived  from  the 
fcbfui7  3.  French  King.  The  former  was  intruded  with 
matters  of  mere  ceremony  alone  i  he  congratu- 
lated the  Queen  on  her  marriage,  and  invefted 
the  King  with  the  enfigns  of  the  order  of  St.  Mi- 
chael. The  inftrudions  of  the  latter  related  to 
matters  of  mor?  importance,  and  produced  great- 
er cflTefts  f. 

Am  interview  between  Charles  IX.  and  his 
Sifter  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  been  often  pro- 
pofed ;  and  after  many  obftacles  arifing  from  the 
oppofition  of  political  intereft,  was  at  lad  ap- 
pointed at  Bayonne.  Catherine  of  Medicis  ac<* 
companied  her  fon  j  the  Duke  of  Alva  attended 
his  Miftrefs.  Amidft  the  fccnes  of  public  pomp 
and  pleafure,  which  feemed  to  be  the  folc  occu- 
pation of  both  courts,  a  fcheme  was  formed,  and 
meafures  concerted,  for  exterminatino;  the  Hu- 
gonots  in  France,  the  Proteftanis  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  for  fupprefling  the  Reformation 
throughout  all  Europe  J.     The  active  policy  of 

*  pood.  yol.  i.  224.  f  Keith,  325.  Append.  167. 

{  Thuan.  lib.  37. 
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I^ope  Pius  IV.  and  the  zeal  of  the  Cardinal  6f  Bo  o  r 
Xx>rrain9  confirmed  and  encouraged  difpofitionS}      IV. 
fb  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Romifh  religion,  '  ^>^^ 
and  fo  beneficial  to  their  own  order*  ^ 

It  was  on  account  of  this  holy  league  which 
the  fecond  French  envoy  brought  to  Mary,  con- 
juring her,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
not  to  reftore  the  leaders  of  the  Proteftants  in 
her  kingdom  to  power  and  favour,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Catholic  Princes  were  combined 
to  deftroy  that  fed  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope *. 

Popery  is  a  fpecies  of  falfe  religion,  remark* 
able  for  the  llrong  poflfefllon  it  takes  of  the  hearts 
Contrived  by  men  of  deep  infight  in  the  human 
charafter,  and  improved  by  the  experience  and 
ohfervation  of  many  fucceffive  ages  -,  it  arrived  at 
laft  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  no  fonr  ^r 
fyftem  of  fuperftition  had  ever  attained.  There 
is  no  power  in  the  underftanding,  and  no  paffion 
in  the  heart,  to  which  it  does  not  prefent  objeds, 
adapted  to  roufe,  and  to  intereft  them.  Neither 
the  love  of  pleafure,  which,  at  that  time,  pre* 
vailed  in  the  court  of  France,  nor  the  purfuits  of 
ambition  which  occupied  the  court  of  Spain,  had 
fecured  them  from  the  dominion  of  bigotry.  Lay- 
men and  courtiers  were  agitated  with  that  furious 
and  unmerciful  zeal,  which  is  commonly  confidered 
as  peculiar  to  ecclefiaftics;  and  Kings  andMinifters 
thought  themfelves  bound,  in  confcience,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Proteftant  dodlrine.     Mary  hcrfelf  was 

•  Melv.  ia6.. 
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Book  deq>ly  tinfturcd  with  all  the  prejudices  of  Popery  i 
IV.      a  paflionate  attachment  to  that  fuperftition  is  vi- 

^     "^      fible  in  every  part  of  her  charafter,    and    runs 
*    through  all  the  fcenes  of  her  life :    She  was  de- 
voted,  tc)0,   with  the  utmoft  fubmiflion  to    the 
Princes  of  Lorrain,  her  uncles  -,  and  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  from  her  infancy,  to  liften  to  all  their 
advices  with  a  filial  refpeft.     The  profpeft  of  rc- 
ftoring  the  public  exercife  of  her  own  religionj 
the  pleafure  of  complying  with  her  uncles,  and 
the  hopes  of   gratifying  the   French  Monarchj 
whom  the  prcfent  fituation  of  her  affairs  in  Eng- 
land made  it  neceffary  to  court,  counterbalanced 
all  the  prudent  confiderations  which  had  formerly 
•^wighed  with  hcr^     She  inftantly  joined  the  con- 
federacy,   which   had  been  formed  for  the  de- 
ftru<5tion  of  the  Protcftants,  and  altered  the  whole 
plan  of  her  condud:  with  regard  to  Mtirray  ami 
his  adherents  *. 

To  this  fatal  refohition  may  be  imputed  all  the 

fubfequent  calamities  of  Mary's  life.     Ever  fince 

her  return  into  Scotland,  fortune  may  be  faid  to 

have  been  propitious  to  her,  rather  than  adverfe ) 

and  if  her  profpcrity  did  not  rife  to  any  great 

height,  it  had,  however,  fuffered  no  confiderabic 

interruption.     A  thick  and  fettled  cloud  of  ad-- 

verfity,  with  few  gleams  of  hope,  and  none  of 

real  enjoyment,  covers  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

A  Pallia.         The  cffefls  of  the  new  fyftem,  which  Mary  had 

tot!tGiStthe  adopted,  were  foon  vifible.     The  time  of  the  pro- 

cxUedno-     fogation  of  Parliament  was  (hortened  -,  and  by  a 

new  proclamation,  the  12th  of  March  was  fixed 

•  See  Append.  No,  XIV. 
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for  its  meeting*.     Mary  rcfolved,  without  any  B  o  o  k 
£"urther  delay,  to  proceed  to  the  attainder  of  the      JV. 
rebel  Lords,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  determine^ 
to  take  fome  fteps  towards  the  re-eftablilhment  of 
xhc  Romifh  religion  in  Scotland  f.     The  Lords 
jof  the  Articles  were  chofcn,  as  ufual,  to  prepare 
the  bufinefs  which  was  to  come  before  the  Par- 
liament.    They  were  all  perfons  in  whom  the 
Queen  could  confide,  and  bent  to  promote  her 
defigns.      The   ruin  of  Murray  and  hLs  party 
fecmed  now  inevitable,    and  the  danger  of  the 
Reformed  Church  imminent,  when  an  event  un- 
cxpeftcdly  happened,  which  faved  both.     If  wc 
regard  either  the  barbarity  of  that  age,    when 
fuch  afts  of  violence  were  common,  or  the  mean 

•  Keith,  ^26. 

f  It  is  not  on  the  authority  of  Knox  alone,  that  we  charge 
the  Queen  with  the  defign  of  rc-eftablifliing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  He,  indeed,  alTerts  that  the  altars,  which 
Ihould  have  been  erefUd  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  were  al* 
ready  provided,  394.  i.  Mary  herfelf,  in  a  letter  to  the  Arch* 
bilhppof  Glafgow,  her  Ambaflador  in  France,  acknowledges, 
'*  that  in  that  Parliament  (he  intended  to  have  done  fome 
good,  with  refpeft  toreftoring  the  old  religion."  Keith,  331. 
2.  The  Spiritual  Lords,  i.  e.  the  Popi(h  ecctefiaftics,  had,  by 
her  authority,  refumed  their  ancient  place  in  that  ailembly. 
Ibid.  3.  She  had  joined  the  confederacy  at  Bayonne.  Keith, 
Append.  167.  4.  She  allowed  mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  dif« 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ibid,  and  declared  that  fhc 
would  have  mafs  free  for  all  men  who  would  hear  it.  Good, 
vol.  i.  274.  5.  Blackwood,  who  was  forniihed  by  the  Arch- 
biihop  of  Glafgow  with  materials  for  writing  his  Martyre  de 
Marie,  affirms  that  the  Queen  intended  to  have  procured,  in 
this  Parliament,  if  not  the  re-eflablifliment  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  at  lead  fomething  for  the  eafe  of  Catholics.  Jebb, 
vol.  ii.  204. 

condition 
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B  o  6  k  condition  of  the  unhappy  perfon  who  fuflfered^  tht 

IV*      event  is  little  remarkable  j  but  if  we  reflcft  upon 

g^     the  circumftanccs  with  which  it  was  attended,  or 

Aod  pre.*    upon  the  confequences  which  followed  it,  it  ap* 

theoanfji.    pears  extremely   memorable  $   and  the  rife  and 

myagiiaft  progrefs  of   it  dcferve  to  be  traced  with  great 

care. 

ihniyioCn      Darnly's  External  accomplifliments  had  ex- 
Jjfe^^*'  cited  that  fudden  and  violent  paflion  which  raifed 
him  to  the  throne.      But  the   qualities   of  his 
mind  correfponded  ill  with  the  beauty   of   his 
perfon*     Of  a  weak  underftanding,    and  with- 
out experience,  conceited,  at  the  fame  time,  cf 
his  own  abilities,  and  afcribing  his  extraordinary 
fuccefs  entirely  to  his  diftinguifbed  merit.     AH 
the  Queen^s  favour  made  no  impreflion  on  fuch 
a  temper.     All  her  gentlenefs  could  not  bridle 
his  imperious  and  ungovernable  Ipirit.     All  her 
attention  to  place  about  him  perfons   capable 
of  direfting  his  condudk,  could  not  prcfcrve  him 
from  ralh  and  imprudent  aftions  *.     Fond  of  all 
the  amufements,  and  even  prone  to  all  the  vices 
of  youth,   he  became,    by  degrees,    carelefs  of 
her  perfon,  and  a  ftranger  to  her  company.    To 
a  woman,    and  a  Queen,   fuch  behaviour  was 
intolerable.     The  lower  ftie  had  ftooped  in  order 
to  raife  him,  his  behaviour  appeared  the  more 
ungenerous  and  criminal.      And  in  proportion 
to  the  ftrength  of  her  firft   afFcftion,   was  the 
violence  with  which  her  difappointed  paffion  now 
operated.      A  few  months   after  the  marriage, 

*  Good.  vol.  i.  122. 
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♦heir  domeftic  quarrels  began  to'bcobfcrvcd-  -Xhb  Booh 
extravagance  of  Darnly*s  ambitioa.gave  rife  to  IY»' 
thefe.  Inftead  of  being  fatisfied  with  a  ^are  in  the 
adininiftration  of  government,  or  with  the  title  of 
King,  which  Mary,  by  an  unpre<;cdented  ftretch 
of  power,  had  conferred  on  him^  he  demandf4 
the  Crown  Matrimonial  with  moft  infolent  inif 
portunity\  And  though  Mary  alleged  that 
this  gift  was  beyond  her  power,,  and  that  the  au-t 
thority  of  Parliament  muft  be  interpofed  to  be- 
llow it,  he  wanted  eithef  underftanding  to  com* 
prehend,  or  temper  to  admit,  fp  joft  a  defence  i 
and  often  renewed  and  urged  his  requeft. 

Rizio,  whom  the  King  had  at  firft  uken  into  ^f^^  ^ 
great  confidence,  did  not  humour  him  in  thefe  the  caufe 
follies.  By  this,  he  incurred  Henry's  difpleafure  i  ^^"* 
and  as  it  was  ijnpofliblc  for  Mary  to  behave  to- 
wards her  hu/band  with  the  fame  affedion  which 
diftinguiihed  the  firft  and .  happy  days  of  their 
union,  he  imputed  this  coldnefs,  not  to  his  own 
behaviour,  which  had  fo  well  merited  it,  but  to 
the  infinuations  of  Rizio.  Mary's  own  condud: 
confirmed  and  ftrengthened  thefe  fulpicions*  She 
treated  this  ftranger  with  a  familiarity,  and  ad« 
mitted  him  to  a  fhare  in  her  confidence,  to  which 
neither  his  firft  condition,  nor  the  office  ihe  had 
lately  beftowed  on  him,  gave  him  any  title.  He 
was  perpetually  in  her  prcfence,  intermeddled  in 
every  bufinefs, .  and,  together  with  a  few  favour- 
ites, was  the  companion  of  all  her  private  amufe- 
ments.  The  haughty  fpirit  of  Darnly  could  not 
bear  the  intrufion  of  fuch  an  upftart^  and  impa* 

*  Keith,  329.    Knox,  404. 
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Boo*  titAt  6f  any  delay^   and  unreftrained  by    any* 
IV.      fcruple,  he  inftantly  refoived  to  get  rid  of  him  by 
^--^  riolence. 

Rizi«  luted      At  the  fame  eime^  another  defign^  which  took 
)n^t  of    i^s  rife  from  very  different  motives,  was  canyiag 
^^^^^    on  againft  the  life  of  Rieio.    Morton,  Riitlrren> 
Lindfay,  and  Maitland,  were  the  contrivers  of  it. 
In  all  former  commotions  they  had  been  ftriAIy 
tinited  with  Murray,  though  in  the  late  iofur- 
re^tion  they  haddeferted  him,  for  various  irafons. 
Morton  was  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  Angus, 
and,  during  the  minority  of  the  preientEarl,  adled 
as  chief  of  the  name  of  Douglas.    Ruthven  was 
married  to  the  King's  aiint.     Lindfay's  wife  was 
of  the  fame  blood.    All  thefe  had  warmly  con- 
curred with  the  Queen  in  promoting  a  marriage 
which  did  fo  much  honour  to  the  houfe  of  Dou- 
glas, and  naturally  expededy  that,  xindcr  a  King 
of  their  own  blood,   the  chief  management  of 
affairsT  would  be  committed  to  them.     Maitland, 
with  his  ufual  fagaclty,  forefaw  that  Murray *s  cp* 
pofition  to  the  match  would  prove  dangerous  and 
4neffe&ual  j  but  whoever  ruled  at  court,  he  hoped, 
by  his  dexterity  and  talents,  to  render  himfelf  ne- 
ceffary  and  of  importance.    They  were  all  equally 
^ifappointed  in  their  expedations.    The  King's 
-headftrong  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  ad- 
vice.   The  Queen  could  not  help  dillrufting  men 
who  had  been  (6  long  and  k  intimately  connefted 
with  Murray^  and  gave  herfelf  up  entirely  to  fuch 
•Counfellors  as  complied  with  all  her  inclinations. 
'The  returner  that  nobleman  and  his  followers 
was  therefore  the  only  eVent  which  could  rcftorc 

Morton, 
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9i/lorton,  Maitland^  and  their  afibciates  to  their  Book 
^rmer  afceadant  oyer  the  Queen's  councils.    Fpr     I V. 
thi3  rcrfon,  noAing  could  be  more  mortifying  u^  "^7^6^ 
•cbenij  than  therciblution  which  Mary  b^d  tfj^en    *  ^  -  * 
<o  treat  the^exiles  withxigour.    This  they  icppute^ 
^o  Rizio,  who^  after  he  had  engaged  to  aid  Murr 
Tay  with  all  his  iritereft,  w»  now  themoft  afliijf^ 
4nftrument  in  promoting  the  meafurci  which  were 
concocted  i(ar  the  ^iiin  of  that  nobl^mah.^    Thip 
officious  zeal  completed  the  difguit  j^hich  ^hey 
•had  conceive^  againft  him,  and  iqfpired  ti^ct^ 
•with  thoughts  of  vengeance,  in  no  .wife  rfuitabl^ 
to  juftice,  to  humanity,  or  to  their. Qwn  dignity. 

While    they   were    ruminating    upon   ^heir  ^f,""/ 
fcheme,  the  Kk^ 'Communicated  iiisxdblutiont*  ^rtomur. 
be  avenged  of  Rizio  to  Lord  Ruthven,  and  im- 
plored his  ^ftanc?,  ^nd  that  of  his  friends,  ^o* 
ivards  the  executjoa  of  this  defign.     Notbifi£ 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  them  than  this  over- 
ture,   *They  few  at  once  all  the  advantages  they 
would  reap,  by  the  concurrence. qffych  ajn  aflTo- 
ciate.    Their  own  jwrivate  revenge  upon  .Rizio 
would  pafs,  they  hoped,  for  an  a6):  of  obedience   ♦ 
to  the  King ;  and  they  did  not  delpair  of  obtain- 
ing the  reftoration  of  their  banifhcfi  friends,  and 
fecurity  for  the  Proteftant  religion,  as  the  price  <rf 
their  compliance  with  his  will. 

But  as  Henry  was  no  lefs  fickle  than  ra(h, 
they  hefitated  for  fome  time,  and^determined  to 
advance  no  farther,  without  taking  every  poffiblc 
precaution  for  their  own  fafety.  They  did  not,  in 
the  mean  time,  fufFer  the  King's  refcntmcnt  to 
abate.  Morton,  who  was  inferior  to  no  man  of 
A  a  2  tbac 
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Book  that  intriguing  age^  in  all  the  arts  of  infinuation 
IV»      and  adSrefs,  took  the  young  Prince  under  his 
I  k66     ^^^^^^^^^^    He  wrought  upon  his  ruling  paf- 
fionj  ambition  to  obtain  the  Matrimonial  Crown. 
He  reprefcnted  Rizio's  credit  with  the  Queen  to 
be  the  chief  and  only  obftacle  to  his  fuccefs  in 
that  demand.    This  minion^  alone^  he  faid,  pof- 
fcfied  her  confidence  -,  and  out  of  complaifaocc  to 
him,  her  fubjefts,  her  nobility,  and  even  her  hxif- 
.band,  were  excluded  from  any  participation  of 
her  fecret  councils.     Under  the  appearance  of  a 
confidence  merely  political,  he  infinuated,  and 
the  King  perhaps  believed,  that  a  familiarity  of 
quite  a  different  and  of  a  very  criminal  nature 
might  be  concealed  *.    Such  various  and  compli- 
cated 

*  OF  all  6ur  Iiiiloi-ianSy  Buchanan  alone  avowedly  aocnfes 
Mary  of  a  criminal  love  for  Rizio,  340.  344.  Knox  fligitdj 
infinuates  that  fnch  a  fufpicion  was  entertained,  391.  Mel- 
vily  in  a  converfation  with  the  Queen,  intimates  tl^t  he  was 
,  ,  afraid  her  familiarity  with  Rizio  might  be  liable  to  miicon- 
ftrudion,  no.  The  King  himfelf  feems,  both  by  Melvil's 
account,  and  by  his  expoftulation  with  the  Queen,  which 
Ruthven  mentions,  to  have  given  credit  to  thefe  fufpidons. 
Melv.  127.  Keith,  Append.  123,  124,.  That  the  King's  fuf- 
picions  were  ilrong»  is  likewife  evident  from  the  paper  pub- 
lifbed  Append.  No.  XV.  Bat,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  fafpi- 
dons,  and  they  are  nothing  more,  we  may  obiibrve  that  Rau- 
let,  the  Queen's  French  Secretary,  was  difmiiled  from  her 
fervice,  and  Rizio  advanced  to  that  office  in  December  1564. 
Keith,  268.  It  was  in  confequenee  of  this  preferment,. that 
he  acquired  his  great  credit  with  the  Queen.  Melv.  107* 
Damly  arrived  in  Scotland  about  two  months  after.  Keith, 
269.  The  Qjieen  immediately  conceived  for  him  a  paflion» 
which  had  all  the 'fyniptoms  of  genuine  and  violent  love. 
Rizio  aided  this  paffion,  and  promoted  the  marriage  with  all 
his  intereft»  Melv.  i  ii«  During  fome  months  after  the  mar- 
riagej  (he  Queen's  fondnefs  for  Darnly  continued.    She  foon 
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cated  paflions  raged  in  the  King's  bofom^^  with  Book 
the  utmoft  fury.     He  became  ntiorc  impatient     IV. 
than  ever  of  any  delay,  and  even  threatened  to  '    Igg^ 
ftrike  the  intended  blow  with  his  own  hand.     At  , 

laft,  preliminaries  were  fettled  on  both  fides,  and 
articles  for  their  mutual  fecurity  agreed  upon. 
The  King  engaged  to  prevent  the  attainder  of 
the  banifhcd  Lords,  to  confent  to  their  return  in* 
to  Scotland,  to  obtain  for  them  an  ample  remif- 
lion  of.  all  their  crimes,  and  to  fupport  to  the  ut"* 
moft  of  his  power,  the  religion  which  was  now 
efiablifhed  in  the  kingdom.  On  their  parts,  they 
undertook  to  procure  the  Crown  Matrimonial  for 
Henry,  to  fecure .  his  right  of  fucceffion,  if  the 
Queen  ftiould  die  before  him,  and  to  defend  that 
right  to  the  uttermoft,  againft  whatever  perfon 
flrould  prefumc  to  dilputc  itj  and  if  either  Rizio, 
or  any  other  peribn,  (hould  happen  to  be  killed 
in  profecuting  of  the  defign,  the  King  promifed 
to  acknowledge  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  the 
cnterprife,  and  to  protect  thofe  who  were  em-  ^^^^ 
barked  in  it  *.  "\ 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  concert  the  Popetnte  1 
plan  of  operation,  to  chufe  the  aftors,  and  to  affign  !„  ie  "**  I 
them  their  parts  in  perpetrating  this  deteftablc  ^"1*    / 

proved  with  child.    From  this  ennmeration  of  circumihuices^  ^^ 

it  appears  almoft  iinpoffible  that  th«  Queen,  onlefs  we  fappoft  ^^ 

})er  to  have  been  a  wom^  utterly  abandoned,  could  cany  on 
any  criminal  intrigue  with  Rizio.  But  the  filence  of  Ran* 
dolph,  the  Engliih  Refident,  a  man  abundantly  ready  to 
meation,  and  to  aggravate  Mary's  faults,  and  who  does  not 
once  infinnate  that  her  confidence  in  Rizio  concealed  any  thing 
friminal,  U  ux  itfelf  a  fufficient  vindication  of  hei*  innocence. 
*  Good.  vol.  i.  266. 

A^'^  crime# 
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Book  crime.    Every  circumftance  here  pstnts  and  dn^ 
i^*   ^  rafiierizes  the  manners  and  men  of  that  age,   and 
fills  OS  with  horror  at  both.     The  place  chofea  for 
comraittmg  foch  a  deed,  was  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber.    Though  Mary  was  now  in  the  iSzth 
morrth  of  her  pregnancy,  and  though  Rizia  liiight 
have  been  feized  clfewhere  without  any  difficulty^ 
the  King  pitched  upon  this  place>  that  he  might 
elxjoy  the  malicious  pleafure  of  reproaching  Rizio 
with  his  crimes  before  the  Queen's  face.     The 
Earl  of  Morton,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  cf 
the  kingdom,  undertook  to  dlreft  an  cnterprife^ 
carried  on  in  defiance  of  alLthe  laws  of  which  he 
was  bound  to  be  the  guardian.     The  Lord  Ruth« 
Ten,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  three 
months,  by  a  very  dangerous  diftemper^  and  who 
yras  ftill  fb  feeble  that  he  could  fcarce  walk^  or 
bear  the  weight  of  his  own  armour,  was  intruftcd 
with  the  executive  parti  and  while  he  himfelf  need- 
ed to  be  fupported  by  two  menj  he  came  abroad  to 
commit  a  murder  in  the  prefence  of  his  Sovereign* 
On  the  9th  of  March,  Morton  entered  the  court 
of  the  palace  ^with  an  hundred  and  fixty  men  5 
and  without  noife,  or  meeting  with  any  reliftance, 
feizeti  all  the  gates.     While  tKe  Queen  was  at 
fupper  with  the  Countefs  of  Argyll,  kizio,  and  a 
few  domeflics,  the  King  fuddenly  enttl^d  the 
apartment,  by  a  private  paflTage.     At  his  back 
wai  Ruthven,  clad  in  comptete  armour,  and  with 
that  ghaftly  and  horrid  look  which  long  ficknefs 
had  given  Mm.     Thrtc  or  four  of  his  mofl  truAy 
accomplices  follbWcd  him.     Such  ah  unufual  ap- 
peirance  Alarmed  thofe  who  were  prfefcht.     Rizid 
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ififtantly  apprehended  that  he  was  the  viAim  at  B  o  o  i; 
^whom  the  blow  was  aimed;  and  iqtheutnioft     IV. 
coDfternation  retired  behind  the  Queen>  of  whom  ^"77^ 
he  laid  hold)  hoping  that  the  reverence  dxH^  tQ      ■    '^ 
her  perfon  might  prove  fome  protedion  to  him. 
The  confpirators  had  proceeded  tpo  fgr  to  be  re^^ 
drained  by  any  confideration  of  that  kind,    Num«» 
bers  of  armed  men  ruflied  into  thp  chamber* 
Ruthven  drew  his  dagger^  and  with  a  furious 
mien  and  voice,  commanded  Jli^^io  to  leave  ar 
place  of  which  he  was  unworthy,  and  whi^h  he 
ba4  occupied  too  long.    Mary  employed  tears> 
and  entreaties,  and  threatenings,  to  fare  her  fii^ 
vourice.     But,  notwithftanding  all  thefe,  he  was 
torn  from  her  by  violence,  and  before  he  eould 
be  dragged  through  (he  next  apartment,  the  rago 
of  bis  enemies  put  an  end  to  his  Ufe^  piercing  hift 
body  with  fifty*fix  wounds  ^» 

Athol,  liuntly^  Bothwell,  and  other  conii« 
dents,  of  the  Queen  who  lodged  in  the  palace^ 
were  aljMrmed  at  the  uproar,  and  filled  with  the 
utmoft  terror  on  their  own  account}  but  either 
no  violence  was  intended  s^ainft  them,  or  the 
confpirators  durft  not  ihed  the  nobleft  blood  in 
the  kingdom^  in  the  fame  illegal  manner  with 
which  they  had  ventured  to  take  the  life  of  « 
ftrangen  Some  of  them  were  difmillc^  9n4 
others  made  their  efcape* 

Th£  confpirators,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  poC-  Jj^J^" 
ieifion  of  the  palace,  and  guarded  the  Qjieen  with  ^teahei^ 
the  utmoft  care,  A  proclamation  was  puhliihed  by 
(he  King,  prohibiting  the  pailiaaient  t»  meet  oci 

•  Sec  Appendix,  No.^tVj^    . 
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Book  the  <3ay  appointed  ;  and  mcafures  were  taken  by 
I'V.      Jiim  for  preventing  any  tumult  in  the  city  *.  Mur- 
^   "^^  ray,  Rothes,  and  their  followers  being  inforoied 
*    of  every  ftep  taken  againft  Rizio,  arrived  at  Edin- 
burgh next  evening.     Murray  was  gracioufly  re- 
ceived both  by  the  King  and  Queen.     By  the 
former,  on  account  of  the  articles  which  had  been 
,  agreed  upon  between  them;  by  the  latter^  be- 

cause fhe  hoped  to  prevail  qn  him,  by  gentle  treats 
ment,  not  to  take  part  with  the  murderers  of  Rizio. 
Their  power  (he  ftill  felt,  and  dreaded  j  and  the 
infult  which  they  had  oifered  to  her  authority, 
and  even  to  her  perfon,  fo  far  exceeded  any  crime 
ihe  could  impute  to  Murray,  that  in  hopes  of 
wreaking  her  vengeance  on  them,  fhe  became  ex- 
tremely willing  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  The 
obligations,  however,  which  Murray  lay  under 
to  men,  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  on  his  ac- 
count, engaged  him  to  labour  for  their  fafety. 
The  Queen,  who  fcarcc  had  the  liberty  of  chiMCC 
\c(iy  was  perfuaded  to  admit  Morton  and  Ruth* 
ven  into  her  prefence,  and  to  grant  them  the  pro- 
mife  of  pardon  in  wha^ver  terms  they  ihould 
item  neceffary  for  their  own  fecurity. 
Sut  Ae  The  Kingi  mean  while,  flood  aflonifhed  at  the 

^*inJ,*Bd  boldhcfs  and  fuccefs  of  his  own  enterprife,  and  un- 
^^^  ^^  eertaia  what  courfe  to  hold.  The  Queen  obferved 
his  irrefolution,  and  availed  herfelf  of  it.  She  cm^ 
ployed  all  her  art  to  difengage  him  from  his  new 
alfociates.  His  confcioufnefs  of  the  infult  which  he 
had  offered  to  fb  illuflrious  a  benefadtefsj  infpired 
^m  with  uncommon  facility  §nd  complaifapce.  la 
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ipite  of  all  the  warnings  he  received  to  diftruft  the  Book 
Ciueen's  artifices,  flie  prevailed  on  him  to  difinift     IV. 
the  guards  which  the  confpirators  had  placed  on        Vg 
her  perfon  5   and  that  fame  night  he  ftiade  his 
efcape  along  with  her,  attended  by  three  perfons 
only,    and  retired  to  Dunbar.     The  fcheme  of  March  u. 
their  flight  had  been  communicated  to  Huntly 
and  Bothwell,  and  they  were  quickly  joined  by 
them,  and  fcveral  other  of  the  nobles.     Both* 
well's  eftate  lay  in  that  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  his  followers  crowded  to  their  Chief  in  fuch 
numbers,  as  foon  enabled  the  Queen  to  fet  the 
power  of  the  confpirators  at  defiance. 

This  fudden  flight  filled  them  with  inexpreflible  is  wcon. 
confternation.     They  had  obtained  a  promife  of  «ued  °n^" 
pardon ;  and  it  now  appeared  from  the  Queen's  **'*■" 
condufl,  that  nothing  more  was  intended  by  this 
promife  than  to  amufe  them,  and  to  gain  time. 
They  ventured,  however,  to  demand  the  accom- 
plifliment  of  it ;  but  their  meflenger  was  detained 
a  prifoner,    ^nd  the  Queen  advancing  towards 
Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  80QO  men,  talked  in 
the  higheft  drain  of  refentmcnt  and  revenge.   She 
had  the  addrefs,   at  the  {^mt  time,   to  feparate 
Murray  and  his  aflbciates  from  the  confpirators 
againil  Rizio.     Senflble  that  the  union  of  thefe 
parties  wpuld  form  a  confederacy,  which  might 
prove  formidable  to  th^  Crown,   fhe  exprefled 
great  wiUiqgnefs  to  receive  the  former  into  fa- 
vour i  towards  the  latter  jQie  declared  herfelf  in- 
exorable.    Murray  and  his  followers  were  no  lefsL  5?'^^  '«• 
filling  to  accept  a  pardon,  on  her  terms.     The  ratonagainii 
fonfpirators  againft  Rizio,  deprived  of  every  re-  ini*  Eng. 
*  (ource,  '*°^ 
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Book  fource^  and  incapable  of  refiftance,  fled  precipi* 
IV.      tately  to  Newcaftlc,  having  thus  changed  fitu- 
ic66«    ^^^^^^  ^^^  Murray  and  his  party^  who  left  that 
place  a  few  days  before* 

No  man  fo  remarkable  for  wifdom^  and  even  for 
cunnings  as  the  Earl  of  Morton^  ever  engaged  in  ^ 
more  unfortunate  enterprife.  Deferted  bafely  by 
the  King>  who  now  denied  hi$  knowledge  of  the 
confpiracyi  by  public  proclamations^  and  aban- 
doned ungeneroufly  by  Murray  and  his  party  ^, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  country,  to 
reGgn  the  higheft  office,  and  to  part  with  one  of 
the  mofl:  opulent  fortunes  in  the  kingdom. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  began  to 
proceed  againft  thofe  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Rizio,  with  the  utmoft  rigour  of  lav.  Bu^  in 
praife  of  her  clemency,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
only  two  perfons,  and  thefe  of  no  confiderable 
rank,  fuflfcrcd  for  this  crime  f. 

Ik  this  confpiracy  there  is  one  circumftance, 
which,  though  fomewhat, detached,  dcferves  not 
to  be  forgotten.  In  the  confederacy  between  the 
King  and  the  confpirators,  the  real  intention  of 
which  was  aflaflination,  the  prefcrving  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  is,  neverthelefs,  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  articles;  and  the  fame  men  who  were 
preparing  to  violate  one  of  the  firft  duties  of  mo- 
rality, afieded  the  highcft  regard  for  religion.  Hif- 
tory  relates  thefe  extravagances  of  the  human 
mind,  without  pretending  to  juftify,  or  even  to 
account  for  them  j  and  regulating  her  own  opi- 
nions by  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  juftice 

•  Melv.  130.  t  Keith,  Appendix,  130,  334. 
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Knd  of  virtue^  points  out  fuch  inconfiftencies^  id  B  o  o  ft 
features  of  the  age  which  flie  defcribesy  and  re-      IV# 
cords  them  for  the  inflrudion  of  ages  to  come.  rgA. 

As  this  is  the  fecond  inftance  of  deliberate  aflaf*  An 


iinattion  which  has  occurred^  and  as  we  fliall  here^  ^m^Ij'^ 
after  meet  with  many  cither  inftances  of  the  fame  ^^^J^ 
crime,  the  caufes  which  gave  rife  to  a  pra^ice  fo  ^«  n^ 
fhocking  to  humanity^  deferve  our  particular  at* 
tention.    Refentmient  is,  for  obrious  and  wife  rea«* 
fons,  one  of  the  ftrdngeft  paflions  in  the  human 
niind«    The  natural  demand  of  this  pai&on  is,  that 
the  perfon  who  feels  the  injury  fhould  himfelf  in- 
flict the  vengeance  due  dn  that  account.    The  per- 
mitting this,  however,  would  have  been  deftruc- 
tive  to  fociety ;  and  punilhment  would  havelcnowa 
no  bounds,  either  in  feverity,  or  in  duration.   For 
this  reafon,  ih  the  very  infancy  of  the  focial  Stzte, 
the  fword  was  taken  out  of  private  hands,  and 
committed  to  the  Magiftrate*    But  at  firit,  while 
laws  aimed  at  reftraining,  they  really  llrengthened 
the  principle  of  revenge.     The  earlieft  and  mod 
fimple  punifliment  for  crimes  was  retaliation;  the 
offender  forfeited  limb  for  limb,  and  life  for  life» 
The  payment  of  a  compenfation  to  the  perfon  in- 
jured, fucceeded  to  the  rigour  of  the  former  infti- 
tution.    In  both  thefe,  the  gratification  of  private 
revenge  was  the  objeft  of  law ;  and  he  who  luiFer- 
ed  the  wrong,  was  the  only  perfon  who  had  a  right 
topurfuci  to  exad:,  or  to  remit  the  puniihment» 
While,  laws  allowed  fuch  full  fcope  to  the  revenge 
of  one  party,  the  interefts  of  the  other  were  not 
neglected.     If  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  did  not 
amount  to  a  full  proofi  or  if  he  reckoned  himfelf 

to 
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B  o  o  R  to  be  unjuftly  accufed^   the  pcHbn  to  w^hom  z 
IV.      crime  was  imputed  had  a  right  to  challenge  his 

*^^T^  advcrfary  to  fingle  combat,  and,  on  obtaining  the  '■ 
^     *    viftory,  vindicated  his  own  honour.     In  almoft 
every  confiderable  caufe,  whether  civil  or-  crimi- 
nal, arms  were  appealed  to,  in  defence,  either  of 
the  innocence,  or  the  property  of  the  parties. 
Juftice  had  fcldom  occafion  to  ufe  her  balance; 
the  fword  alone  decided  every  conteft.     The  paf- 
fion  of  revenge  was  nourifhed  by  all  thele  means, 
and  grew,  by  daily  indulgence,  to  be  incredibly 
ftrong.     Mankind  became  habituated  to  blood, 
not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  of  peace  j  and  from 
this,  as  well  as  other  caufes,  contracted  an  amaz- 
ing ferocity  of  temper  and  of  manners.     This  fc- 
i-ocity>  however,  made  it  neceflary  to  difcourage 
the  trial  by  combat ;  to  abolilh  the  payment  of 
.  compenfations  in  criminal  cafes ;  and  to  think  of 
fome  milder  method  of  terminating  difputes  con- 
cerning civil  rights.     The  punifhments  for  crimes 
became  more    fevcre,  and  the  regulations  con- 
cerning property  more  fixed ;  but  the  Princes, 
whofc  province  it  was  to  inflift  the  one,  and  to 
enforce  the  other,  poflcflfed  little  power.     Great 
offenders  defpifed  their  authority;    fmallerones 
Iheltered  themfelves  under  the  jurifdidion  of  thofe? 
from  whofe  proteftion  they  expected  impunity. 
The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  extremely  feeble 
and  dilatory.     An  attempt  to  punifh  the  crimes 
of  a  Chieftain,  or  even  of  his  vaflals,  often  ex- 
cited  rebellions   and   civil    wars.     To   nobles^ 
haughty  and  independent,  among  whom  the  caufes 
pf  difcord  were  many  and  unavoidablei  who  were 

quick 
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quick  in  difcerning  an  injury^  and  impatient  to  Book 
revenge  it  j  who  cfteemcd  it  infamous  to  fubmit 
to  an  enemy,  and  cowardly  to  forgive  him  j  who 
confidered  the  right  of  punifliing  thofe  who  had 
injured  them,  as  a. privilege  of  their  order,  and  a 
mark  of  independence;    fuch  flow  proceedings 
were    extremely  unfatisfaftory.      The  blood   of 
their  adverfary  was,    in  the\r  opinion,  the  only 
thing  which  could  walh  away  an  affront ;  where 
that  was  not  (hed,  their  revenge  was  difappoint- 
ed,  their  courage  became  fufpefted,  and  a  ftain 
was  left  on  their  honour.     That  vengeance,  which 
the  impotent  hand  of  the  Magiflrate  could  not  in- 
flift,  their  own  could  eafily  execute  i  under  go- 
vernments fo  feeble,  men  aflumed,  as  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  the  right  of  judging,  and  redrefling  their 
own  wrongs.     And  thus  aiTaffination,  a  crime  of 
all  others  the  moft  dcftruftive  to  fdciety,  came  not 
only  to  be  allowed,  but  to  be  deemed  honourable. 
The  hiftory  of  Europe,  during  the  14th  aiid 
1 5th  centuries,  abounds  with  deteftable  inftances 
of  this  crime.     It  prevailed  chiefly  among  the 
French  and  Scots,  between  whom  there  was  a 
clofc  intercourfe  at  that  time,  and  a  furprifing  re- 
fcmblance  in  their  national  charadters.     In  1407, 
the  only  brother  of  the  King  of  France  was  mur- 
dered publicly  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris;  and  fo  far 
was  this  horrible  aftion  from  meeting  with  proper 
punilhment,  that  an  eminent  lawyer  was  allowed 
to  plead  in  defence  of  it  before  the  Peers  of 
France,  and  avowedly  to  maintain  the  lawfulnefs 
of  aiTaffination.     In  1417,  it  required  all  the  elo- 
quence and  authority  of  the  famous  Gerfon,  to 

prevail 
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Book  prevail  on  the  Council  of  ConlEbance  to  <:oixltinn 
IV.      this  propofition,  ^  That  there  are  fonie  cales  in 
"which  aflaffination  is  a  virtue  more  oierkorious  ia 
a  Knight  than  in  a  Squire^  and  more  meritorious 
in  a  King  than  in  a  Knight  */*    The  number  of 
eminent  perfons  who  were  murdered  in  France  and 
Scotland^  on  account  either  of  private,  or  polkical, 
or  religious  quarrels,  during  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries,  is  almoft  incredible.    Even  after  tfaofc 
caufes,  which  firft  gave  rife  to  (his  barbarous  prac- 
tice, were  removed  j  after  the  jurifdidion>of  Mar 
giftrates,  and  the  authority  of  iaws,  .were  better 
eftabliflied,   and  become  more  unisrerfal;   afcor 
the  progreis  of  learning  and  philofophjr  bad  po- 
lifhed  the  manners,  and  humanized  ithe  oiinds  of 
men,  this  crime  continued  in  fome  d^piee.    k 
was  towards  the  clofe  of  the  j^th  century  befbse 
it  difappeared  in  France.     The  additional  vigour, 
•which  the  royal  authority  acquired  by  the  accef- 
fion  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  £ng^d>  feems 
to  have  put  a  ftop  to  it  in  Scotland. 

Thb  influence,  however,  of  any  national .  cuf« 
^tom,  both  on  the  underftanding  and  on  the  heart, 
^nd  how  far  it  may  go  towards  perverting  or  es- 
itinguifhing  moral  principles  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance, is  remarkable.  The  authors  of  thofc 
ages  have  perfedly  imbibed  the  fentinfients  of 
their  cotemporarics,  with  regard  to  aflaffination  3 
.  and  they,  who  had  leifure  to  refleiSt,  and  to  judge, 
appear  to  be  no  more  fhoCkcd  at  this  crime,  than 
the  perfons  who  committed  it  during  the  heat 
and  impetuofity  of  pafllon.    Buchanan  relates  the 

^  L'Enfant,  Hifl.  Cone,  de  Conft. 
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murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun^  and  of  Rizio,  with-  Book 
out  C3cpreffing  thofe  feelings  which  are  natural  to      1V» 
a  man^  or  that  indignation  which  became  an  hif- 
torian*.     Knox,   whofe  mind   was  fiercer  and 
rr}ore  unpolifhed>  talks  of  the  death  of  Beatonn  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Guife^  not  only  without  cenfure* 
but  with  the  utmoft  exultation  f.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bifliop  of  Rois  mentions  the  aflaflkia* 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  with  fome  degree  of 
applaufe  X*    Blackwood  dwells  upon  it  with  the 
moft  indecent  triumph,  and  afcribes  it  diredly 
to  the  hand  of  God  ||.     Lord  Ruthven»  the  prin<-> 
cipal  ad:or  in  the  confpiracy  againil:  Rizio,  wrote 
an  account  of  it  fome  ihort  time  before  his  own 
death,  and  in  all  his  long  narrative  there  is  not 
one  expreffion  of  i^ret,  or  one  fymptom  of  com** 
punftioa,  for  a  crime  no  lels  diflionourable  than 
barbarous  **•     Morton,   equally  guilty  of  the 
fame  crime,  entertained  the  fame  Sentiments  con« 
cerning  it ;  and  in  his  laft  moments,  nekher  he 
himfelf,    nor  the  Minifters  who  attended  him, 
ieem  to  have  confidered  it  as  an  adion  which 
called  for  repentance ;  even  then  he  talks  of  Da- 
vid*j  flaugbier  as  coolly,  -as  if  it  had  been  an  innot- 
ccnt  or  commendable  deed  ff.     The  vices  of 
anod^r  age  aftoniih  an^d  fhock  us.;  tne  vices  of 
our  own  become  familiar,  and  excite  little  horror^. 
I  return,  from  this  digreifion  to  the  courfe  of  the . 
hiftory. 

♦'  fiachan.  295.  345.  f  Knox,  334,  J  Andcrf. 

3.  84.  -It  Jebb,  «.  263.  ♦•  Keith^  Append.  119, 

-f-jf  Crawf.  MeoK  Append, 
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Book      The  charm,  which  had  at  firfl:  attached  the 
IV.      Queen  to  Darnly,  and  held  them  for  feme  time 
J  c66      ^'^  ^^  happy  union,  was  now  entirely  diflblvcd  j 
ThcQuecn-8  and  lovc  no  longer  covering  his  follies  and  vices 
D*/roiy*in.    with  its  friendly  veil,  they  appeared  to  Mary  in 
creafes.        jfj^jj.  £^jj  rfimenfion  and  deformity*.     Though 
Henry    publifhed    a  proclamation,    difclaiming 
any  knowledge  of  the  confpiracy  againft  Rizio, 
the  Queen  was  fully  convinced,  that  he  was  not 
only  acccflbry  to  the  contrivance,  but  to  the  com- 
miffion  of  that  odious  crime  f*     That  very  power 
which,  with  liberal   and  unfufpicious  fondnefs, 
ihc.had  conferred  upon  him,  he  had  employed 
to  infult  her  authority,  to  limit  her  prerogative, 
and  to  endanger  her  perfon.     Such  an  outrage, 
it  was  impoffible  any  woman  could  bear  or  for- 
.  .     give.      Cold  civilities,   fecret  diftnift,   frequent 
quarrels,  fucceeded  to  their  former  traniports  of 
affcftion  and  confidence.     The  Queen's  favours 
were  no  longer   conveyed   through   his  hands. 
The   crowd  of  cxpeftants  ccafed  to  court   his 
patronage,  which  they  found  to  avail  fo  little. 
Among  the  nobles,    fome  dreaded   his  furious 
temper,    others    complained  of  his   perfidiouf- 
nefs;    and   all   of  them  defpifed  the  weaknefs 
of  his  underftanding,    and   the    inconftancy  of 
his    heart.      The    people   themfelves    obferved 
fome  parts  of  his  condudt,    which  little  fuited 
the  dignity  of  a  King.     Addidled  to  drunken- 
nefs,  beyond  what  the  manners  of  that  age  could 
bear,  and  indulging  irregular  paflions,  which  even 

f  Sec  Appendix,  No.  XVI.  f  Keith,  350. 
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tKfe  Htdntioufncfs  of , youth  tQuldtno^.tx^pfe^ihC.^o  o  k, 
hy  his  indeccAC  beh^viour>  prOToked  the  Queen  to      ^.V-' 
tb^  Vtmoftj  ^nd.the  pallions  which  ii?  accafiQaed^;,'^  66^ 
often  forced  tears  frora  her  eyes,  both  in  puUicand 
in  private  *.    Her  ayerfion  for  him  increafed  ewy, . 
day,  and  could  he  no  longer^  concealed.  ^   He.wfs^ 
often  abfeat  from  court,  smpcared  there  with  lit-, 
tlfi;  jlplendour,  .and  was  trufted  with  no  powcr^ 
Avoided  equally  by.  thofe  who  .endeavoured  to* 
pleafe.the  Queen,  who  favoured  Mprton  andhU. 
aflbciates,  or  who  adhered  tothchoufe  of  H^ 
ipilton  5  he  was  left  almofl  aJ6ne,Jn,  a  ,pcgjefted, 
and  unpitied  folitude  f .  .     .  ;:  .1' 

.  A^ouT  this  time  a  nev^&yoviHngr^w  into  greit  Th«rifeof 
credit  with  the  Q^en^s  and  fi;)Oif ^gained  a^  afcend-  f^fouT 
ant.QYer  her  hearty  which  encouraged  his  ent^r-^; 
prifiag  genius  to  form  defigns^that  proved  &td^. 
hinifdf>  and  the  qccafton  of  aJl  Miry's  fubfcquenr 
misfortunes.     Thifi.was  James  Hepburn,  EarJ  of » 
5pth\y|;ll,  the  head  of  an  ancient: fjjpaily*  and,- by^ 
his  extenfive  poflreffio.ns  and  numerous  vaffals>.one 
of  the  moft  powerful  noblemen  in^the  kingdom. 
Ey^n  in  that  turbulent  age,  wKen  fo  many  vaft 
prcgedls  were  ilaki  open  to  an  alpiring  mind,  and      , 
invited  it  to  a^tipnr  no  man's:ambition  was  more, 
daring,  than  BothveU'i,  or  had  recpurfe  to  bolder 
or  more  fingular.-expedicnts  for  obtaining  power^. 
Whenalmoft  ^vcryperfon  ofdifti^idion  in, the 
kingdom,  whether  Papift  pr  Proteftant,  had  join-^. 
^d  the  Congregation;  in  oppofing.the  dangerous. 
cncrcwchments.9f.the  French  upon  the  liberties, 
of  the  nation,  he,  though  an  avowed  Proteftant, 

♦  Keith,  -jij;      .         t  Melv.  131,  ^c. 
YoL.  I.  B  b  adhered 
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Book  adhered  to  th(^  Qo^^n  Regent^,  and  aded  with  vi« 
J^^*     gour  on  her  fide.     The  fucccfs  which  attended  the 
I  <66      ^'^"^^  ^^  ^^^  Congregation  having  obliged  him  to 
retJfc  into  France,  he  was  taken  into  the  Qpecn's 
fervitt,  arid  continued  with  her  till  the  time  of 
her  rettirn  into  Scotland*.    From  that  period, 
every  ftep  of  his  conduft  towards  Mary  was  re- 
markably dutiful  I  and  amidft  all  the  ihiftin^  of 
ftftion,  we  fcartely  ever  find  him  holding  any 
cbdrfe  which  could  be  offenfive  to  her,    MVhen 
Murray's  frocceditigs  with  regard  to  her  marris^ 
gav^e  umtt-age  to  the  Queen,  flie  recalled  Both- 
well  from  that  banifhment  into  which  fhe  had  with 
riildi^^ce  driten  hiffi,  and  cortftdered  his  zeal  and 
abiBfi^  ai  the  moft  powerful  fuEpport^  of  her  au- 
thority.    When  tht  conQ)iratt>rs^  againft  Rizio 
IHzed  her  perfon,  he  became  the  chief  inftrumcnc 
of  recovering  h*r  liberty,  and  fervid  her,  on  that 
o^caffcrii,*  with;  fo  much  fidelity  and  fucceisj  as 
rMade  the  deepefl  impreffion  on  her  mind,  and 
greitly  irlcreafed  the  confidence  which  (he  had  hi- 
therto placed  Inhini  f .  Her  gratitude  loaded  him 
\fith  rharks  6f  her  bounty;  flie  raifid  him  to  offices 
df  profit  and  of  truft,  and  tranfafted  no  matter  of 
.         iiripot-rance  without  his  advice  J.  By  complaifance 
and  afiiduity,  he  confirmed  and  f6rtified  thefc  dif- 
pofitioiis  of  thi  Queen  in  his  favour,  and  infen- 
fibly  paved  the  way  towards  tliat  vaft  projeft, 
i^hich  hrs  inrmibderate  ambition  had  perhaps  al- 
ready conceivedj    and  whichj,    in  Ipitc  of  many 
difficulties,  and  at  the  expencc  of  many  crimes, 
hettt  laft  accompliflied. 

•  An4e>f.  * .  gd.  flh.i,  92, 93.   j  Melv.  135.  JCuox,  396. 
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'  Thb  hotir  of  the  Queen's  deKrery  now  ap-  B  0  o  k 
proached.     As  her  palace  was  defended  only  by  a      I^* 
flender  gtrardi  it  Icemed  imprudent  to  expofe  he^     1^66 
pcrfon,  at  this  timei  to  the  infults  Ihe  niight  fuf- 
fcr  in  a  kingdom  tof n  by  faftions,  and  prone  to 
mutiny.     For  this  reafon>  the  Privy  Council  ad-* 
▼Hed  the  Queen  to  fix  her  refidencc  in  the  caftle 
ef  Edinburgh,  the  ftfongeft  fortrefs  in  the  king-* 
dom^  and  the  moft  proper  place  for  the  fecunty 
t>f  her  perfon  *•    In  order  to  render  this  fe<!urity 
more  perfeft,  Mary  laboured  to  extingui/h  the  do* 
meftic  feuds  which  divided  fomc  of  the  principal 
nobles;.     Murray  and  A^gyW  were  ejtafperated 
dgairtft  Huntly  and  Bothwell,  by  reciprocal  and 
ftpeated  injuries.    The  Qucen>  by  her  authority 
and  entreaties/  effected  a  reconcilement  among 
them,  and  drew  from  thein  a  pfomife  to  bury 
their  difcords  in  everlafting  obKvion«    This  re^ 
concilement  Mary  had  fb  much  at  heart,  that<-(he  > 
made  it  the  condition  on  which  fhe  ag^in  received 
Murray  into  favour  -f. 

On  the  1 9th  of  June,  Mary  was  delivered  of  her  6"t*»  ©f 
only  fon  James,  a  Prince  whofe  birth  was  happy  ** 
for  the  wliole  Ifland,  and  unfortunate  to  her  alone. 
His  accefllon  to  the  throne  of  England  united  the 
two  divided  kingdoms  in  one  mighty  monarchy^ 
and  eftablilhed  the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  a  firm 
foundation.  While  (he,  torn  early  from  her  fon 
by  the  cruelty  of  her  fate,  was  never  allowed  to 
indulge  thofe  tender  paflions,  nor  to  tafte  thofe 
joys  which  fill  the  heart  of  a  mother^ 

•  Xelth,  jjj.  f  Ibid*  336.  Appeiii  13J. 
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Melvil  was  inftandy  difpatchcd  to  London 
with  an  account  of  this  event.    It  ftnick  Eliza- 
beth^ at  firft^  in  a  fenfible  manner  $  and  the  ad- 
vantage and  fupcriority  which  her  rival  had  ac- 
quired by  the  birth  of  a  fon>  forced  tears  fn^n 
her  eyes.    But  before  Melvil  was  admitted  co  au- 
dience^  Ihe  had  fo  far  recovered  %hc  commaiid  of 
herfelf^  as  to  receive  him  not  only  with  decency, 
but  with  exceflive  cheerfulnefs  -,  and  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  which  Mary  gave  her,  to 
ftand  godmother  to  her  fon  *. 
.   As  Mary  loved  (plcndour  and  magnificence,  (he 
refolved  to  celebrate  the  baptifm  of  the  young 
prince  with  great  pomp;  and  ifor  that  parpofe 
fent  invitations  of  the  fame  kind  to  the  French 
King,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  the  uncle  of 
her  former  hufband^ 
TheQoeea       The  Quecn,  On  hcr  recovery,  difcovercd  no 
treat  Dtroiy  change  in  her  fentiments   with  refpeft  to  the 
fcwnicod  Kingt»    The  death  of  Rizio,  and  the  counte- 
«c«ica,      nance  he  had  given  to  an  aftion  fo  infolent  and 
unjuftifiable,  were  ftill  frefti  in  hcr  memory.    She 
was  frequently  penfivc    and  dejeftcdj.      And. 
though  Henry  fometimes  attended  at  court,  and 
accompanied  her  in  her  progreffcs  through  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  little  re- 
verence from  the  nobles,  while  Mary  treated  him 
with  the  greateft  referve,  and  did  not  fuffer  him 
to  poffefs  any  authority  II  •     The  breach  between 
them  became  every  day  more  apparent  §.     At- 
tempts were  made  towards  a  reconcilement,  par- 

•  Melv.  138.     t  Sec  Append.  No.  XVU.     t  Ibid.  148. 
B  Keith,  350.    Melv.  132.        §  Keith,  Append.  169, 
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^fctflarly  by  Cafteirtau  the  French  Ambafladori  Book 
but  after  fuch  a  violent  rupture.  It  was  found  no      ^V. 
caiy  Inatter  to  bind  the  nuptial  knot  a-new;  and    ^  .^g  , 
though  he  prevailed  on  the  King  and  Queen  to 
pafe  two  nights  together  ♦,  we  may,  with  great 
probability,  pronounce  this  appearance  of  union, 
to  which  Caftclnau  trufted,  not  to  have  been  fin* 
cere  J   we  )cpow  with  certainty  th^t  it  was  not 
lafting, 

50THWBL1-,  all  this  while,  was  the  Queen^s  »««*•*• 
prime  confident.  Without  his  participation  no  BothweU 
bufiqeft  was  concluded,  and  no  favour  beftowcd,  *"  ^ 
Together  with  this  ^fcendant  over  her  cpuncils^ 
Bothwell,  if  we  m^y  believe  the  cotemporary  hif- 
torians,  acquire4  no  lefs  iVray  orer  her  heaft, 
But,  at  what  precife  (;ime  this  anabitjous  Lord  firft 
allowed  the  fentimeqts  of  a  lover  to  occupy  the 
place  of  that  duty  and  refpeft  which  ^  fubje<f^ 
owes  his  Sovereign ;  or  when  Mary^  inftead  of 
gratitude  for  his  faithful  fcrvices,  felt  a  paffion  of 
another  nature  rifing  in  her  bofom,  i%  is  no  caijr 
matter  to  determine,  Such  delicate  tranfltioiis  of 
paffion  can  be  difcerned  only  ;by  thofe,  whp  ar^ 
admitted  near  the  perfons  of  the  parties,  and  Who 
can  view  the  fe^iret  workings  of  the  heart  with' 
calm-and  acute  obfervation,  Neither  Knox  nor 
Buchaiian  enjoyed  thefe  advantjigcs.^  Their  hum- 
ble ftatioh  allowed  them  only  a  diftsjnt  Jiccfft  to 
the  Queen  and  her  favourite,  And  the  ardour  bjf 
their  zeal,  and  the  violence  of  their  prejudices,' 
rendered -their  opinions  raih,  precipitate,  andtli- 
accurate/    It  is  by  the  effects  of  this  reciprocal 

♦  KeiA,  Append.*  169/ 
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S  0  0  K  pajfioHj  rather  than  by  their  accounts  of  iu  that 

IV,      fubfcquent  hjftorians  can  judge  of  its  reality. 
J  .gg^        Adv^ntrous  as  Bothwell's  proje&  to  gain  the 
Queen  may  appear^  it  was  formed  and  carried  on 
under  very  favourable  circumftanccs.     Majy  was 
young,  gay,  and  affable.    She  pofleflcd  great  fen- 
iibility  of  temper,  and  was  capable  of  the  utmoft 
tendernefs  of  affe^lion.    She  had  placed  her  love 
on  a  very  unworthy  objefl,  who  requited  it  wich 
.   ingratitude,   and  treated  her  with  negle<5l,  widi 
infolcnce,  and  with  brutality.    All  theic  flic  felt, 
and  refented.     In  this  fituation,  the  attention  and 
complaifance  of  a  man,  who  had  vindicated  her 
Authority,  and  protcfted  herperfoni  who  entered 
into  all  her  views,  who  foothed  all  her  paffions, 
who  watphed  and  improved  every  opportunity  of 
jniinuating  hU  delign,    and  recommending  his 
paflipq  *,  could  fcarcp  fail  of  making  an  impref* 
lion  on  a  heart  of  fuch  a  frame  as  Mary's, 
The  King    .    Thk  haughty  fpirit  of  Darnly,  nurfed  up  in 
lea^cScot-   (laftery,  and  accqftomed  tp  command,  could  not 
*******         bear  the  contempt  under  which  he  h^  pow  fall^ 
^n»  and  the  ftate  of  infignificancc  to  which  be 
|aw  himfelf  reduced.    But  in  a  country,  where  he 
yfdft  uniyerfally  hated  or  defpifedj^  he  could  licver 
^ope  to  form  a  party,  which  would  fcoond  any 
Itf^nqpt  he  might  make  to  recover  power^    He 
^ddreffcd  himfelf,  therefore,  to  the  Pope,  and  to 
the..  J^ings  of  France  ^4  Spain,  with  many  pro^ 
^Ifions  of  his  owq  ^eal  for  (he  Catholic  religion, 
«nd  with  bitter  CQipplaints  againft  the  Queen,  for 
ll^glf fling  to  promote  that  intereftf:  And  fuoQ 
•  Anderf,  i,  93,  g^  f  J^nOK,  399- 

4  _  9ftcr, 
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dfter,    he  took  a  refolutipiiy   (squaltjr  wild  >nd  Book 
<lelperate^  of  embarking  on  l^i^rtl  &  &^P»  which      ^^* 
be  provided^   and  of  flying  into  foreigt^  parts*  ^77^ 
It  is  almpft  ^impoflible  to  form  any  fatisfadory     ^ 
conjeflure  concerning  the  motives  which  influence 
a  capricious  and  irregular  mind.     He  hoped^^ 
perhaps^  to  reounmend  himlj^lf  to  the  Catholic 
Fringes  on  the  continent  by  his  zeal  for  religion, 
and  that  they  wquld  employ  their  interc^  towards 
reinft^ting  him  in  the  poflefllon  of  that  power 
which  he  had  lofti     Perhaps^  he  expeAed  nothing 
raore  than  the  comfort  of  hiding  the  dlfgracc 
under  which  he  was  now  fallen^  among  ftrangers^ 
who  had  never  bee^  syitnefles  of  his  former  pro- 
%crrty. 

Hi  commuaicated^  the  defiga  to  the  French  f»»  "^^ 
Ambafiador  L«  Croc,  and  to  his  father  the  Earl  Tiour. 
of  Ixanox,  They  bpth' endeavoured  to  difluadc 
him  from  it>  but  without  fuccefs*  Lexuioxi  who 
feem^  as  well  a^  hjs  fon^  to  have  loft  the  Queen's 
confldencej'an4  wliG^  about  this  time^  was  fel-- 
dom  at  courts  ipftantly  communicated  the  matter 
to  her  by  a  letter.  Henry,  who  had  refgfed  to 
accompany  the  Queen  from  Stirling  to  Edin^ 
burgh,  was  likewife  abfcnt  from  court.  He  ar- 
rive there,  however,  on  the  fame  day  Ihe  re- 
ceived the  account  of  his  intended  flight*  But 
he  was  more  than  ufually  wayward  and  peeviih  i 
and  fcrupling  to  enter  the  palace  unlefs  certain 
I^rds  who  attended  the  Queen  were  difmiflTed, 
Mary  was  obliged  to  meet  him  without  the  gates. 
At  lafl:  he  fufFercd  her  to  conduft  him  into  her 
own  a|)artment.  She  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
B  b  4  him 


B  6  6  K  Kiixi  the  reafons.  of  tRe^  ftfange  refolution  whidi 
.  IV-    ,  he  had '  taken,-  Snrf  to  divert  him  from  it.    In 
rc66  -   ^^^^  however  of  afll  her  arguments  and  intrcades^ 
He  remained  fitent  and  irifle^tible.,   Next  day  tho 
Privy  Council,'   by  her  dircSion,    expoftulatcd 
with  him  on  the  fanie*  head.    He' perfifted,  not- 
withftanding,  *  in    hisfuUenneft'ahd  obftinacy; 
arid  neither  deigned  to  explain  the  motives  of  his 
conduft,  nor  fignified  any  intention,  of  altering 
it."    As  he  left  the  apartment,  he  turned  towards 
the  Queen,  and  told  her,  that  (he  (hould  not  fee 
his  face  agSain  for  a  long  time:    A  few  days  after, 
he  wrote  to  Mai^,'  and  mentioned  two  things  as 
gr6unds  of  his  difguft.     She  herfelf,  he  faid^  no 
;  longer  admitted  hini  into  any  confidence,    and 
.'  \         had  deprived  hirti  of  all  power  j  and  the  nobles, 
'  after  her  example,  treated  him  with  open  ncg- 
ieft,  fo  that  he  appeared  in  every  place  widbout 
the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  a  King. 
Mary  en-         NoTHiNG  could  be  morc  mortifying  to  Mary, 
present  hu    than ''thls  intended  flight  of  the 'King's,    which 
intended      ^puld  havc  Ipread  the  infaniy  of  their  domeftic 
quarrel  all  over  Europe.     CompaQion  for  a  Mo- 
narch who  would  then  appear. to  be  forced  into 
exile  by  her  negleft  and  ill  ufagc,  might  have 
difpofed   mankind  to  entertain  Tentimcnts,  'con- 
cerning the  caufcs  of  their  difcord,  little  to  her 
advantagcf.      In   order,    therefore,    to  .prepoflcfs 
the  minds  of  her  allies,  and  to  fcreen  her  reputa- 
tion frpm  any  cenfure  with  which  Darnly  might 
-    endeavour  to  load  it,  the  Privy  Council  tranf- 
miitcd  a  narrative  of  this  whole  tranfaftioni*  both 
to   the   iting,    and   to   thd^^  Queen    Mother  of 
J   *  France* 
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Sxahce*.    It  is  drawn  with  great  ar^  .and  &&  B  o  o  K 
IK&i^y's.  conduA  in  the;  moft  fairoiui^le  point  of     IV** 

light*-^         ^      : 

ABotJT  this  time;  theJicenfeof  A'e  -borderers 
caHedrforr^drefs;  and  Mary  refolvhig^  to  hold  a 
court  of  jufticc  at  JeSfemrgh,  the  inKieibitahti  of 
fercr^  a^accnt  countWs  were  funimoned  to  at- 
tend thci^  Sovereign  in  arms,  according  to  cuf* 
tonn  t, '  fiothwdl  ^wasi  «t  that  timei -Lieutenant 
or  Warden  of  ai^  the  niarches,  an  office  among  -  ^ 

the  moft  important  in  the  kingdom ;  and  though 
tifually  divided  into  three  diftinft  governtnents> 
beftowed  by  the  Queen's  favour  upon  him  alone. 
In  order  to  difplay  his  own  valour  and  aftivity  in 
the  difcharge  of  thjs  truflr^  he  attempted  to  feize 
a  gang  of  banditti,:^Wfao,^  lurking  among  the 
marihes  of  Liddefdal^^.  infefted  the  reft  of  the 
country.  But  while  he  was  l^iQg  hold  of  one 
of  thofe  defperadoes^  iie  was  wounded. by  him  in  odobcri6« 
feveral  placcst  foi  that  his  followers  were  obliged 
to  carry  himjo  Hermitage  caftle.  Mary  inftant-» 
ly  flew  thither,  with  :an  impatience  which  ftrong- 
ly  marks  the  anxiety  of  a  lover,  but  little  fuited 
the  dignity  of  a  Queen  X*  Finding  that  Both- 
well  was  threatened  with  no  dangerous  fymptom^ 

Ihe 

•  Keith,  345.  347.        t  Ibid.  353.     Good.  vol.  u  30*. 

J  The  diftance  between  Jedburgh  and  Hermiuge  is  18 
Scottifh  miles,  through  a  country  almoft  impaflable.  The 
feafon  of  the  year  was  far  advanced.  BothwcU  fe^ms  to  have 
been  wounded  in  a  fcdiRe,  occafioned  by  the  defpair  of  a  An- 
gle xhan,  rather  than  any  open  infnrredion  of  the  borderers. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Queen  was  attended  thither  by  any 
confiderable  train.    Had  ^ny  military  operation  been  necef- 

.   :.  f«y» 
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B  o  o  k  Aft  nturnpi  that  fanur  daf  to  Jedburgh.     7he 
IVi      fatigue  o£  fiich  zpuraey,  added  to  the  anguiih 

^Jt^  ^  of  mind  Ihc  had  fuffercd  oa  Bodiweirs  accouitf^ 
^  ^  (threw  h/er  idEXt  xnorai^- lata  a  violent  fever  \ 
titf  life  w^  44paired  of^  but  her  youth,  and 
^e  vigour  of  her  conilitutioa^  refifted  the  ma* 
lignity  of  her  difeafe.  During  the  cootiauaocc 
of  the  Qjiecu's  ilkiefsj  the  Kiogi  who  refided  tt 
Stirliagi  never  came  near  Jedburgh  fs  ^uid  when 

VtmxA.  %.  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  make  his  appeanuce 
fiicrei  he  ipet  with  fuch  a  cold  reception^  as  did 
not  encourage  him  to  malge  any  long  ftay^. 
]V{ary  foop  recovered  ftrength  enough  tx>  recuni 
ak)Qg  the  ea^ern  borders  to  Dunbar. 

Yijuiht  Aie  refided  in  this  pt^oe^  her  ^tiieiition 
«r&s  turned  towards  EngjUnd.  filitabeth^  not* 
withftanding  her  promife^  and  even  prodamations 
to  the  cotttrary^  not  onlf  aUowedj  but  encouraged 
lytorton  and  his  afibdates.  tt>  remain  in  Englaod  |« 
Maiy^  on  die  other  hand^  afforded  her  proteftion 
to  ftveral  Englifh  fugitives.  Each  Queen  watch** 
ed  the  modons  of  the  other  with  a  jealous  at* 
tcntion>  and  fecredy  countenanced  the  pra^ticts 
which  wete  carrying  on  to  difturb  the  admiaiftra* 
tion  of  her  rival. 

ftrf,  as  is  fuppofed.  Good.  vol.  i.  304.  it  woald  have  been 
extremely  improper  to  rifque  the  Queen's  peribn  in  an  e^pe« 
dxtion  againft  thieves.  S6  fbon  as  the  Queen  found  BothweH 
to  be  in  no  danger^  (he  inftantly  returned,  and  after  this  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  infurre^tion,  nor  have  we  any  proof  that 
the  rioters  took  refege  in  England,  No  other  reaibn  but  diat 
Vrhich  we  have  produced,  feems  fuficient  to  account  for  the 
Queen's  conduft. 

^  Keith,  551,  35«,  f  Ibid.  Append,  133. 

%  Knox,  400,  Jl  Caldt  vol»  ii«  p.  15. 

Foa 
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Foa  diis  purpofe^  Mark's  iWnbaffiKbr,  Robert  B  o  o  ft 
^f elvil,  and  her  o^er  emiflariies^  w^t  cxtrcmdy  IV* 
a6Uye  and  fuccei&fuK  Wc  majr  idEipUte^  id  .hl  ,  ^55^ 
^od  d^grec^  to  thfiit  intrigues^  that  ^xrit  which  Tb«  EnfiitA 
appeared  iti,  the  Parliament  of  England^  and  fw^nSau 
which  raiCed.aftorn  tfatt  thmattiMd . Eiizabt^th'ij  j^^V^^^' 
doncijcftic  tranquillity  more  thw  any  other  creilt^'*' 
pf  her  reign^  and  required  aU  her  1^.  ami  dcx*" 
terity  to  allay  it. 

Elizabeth  had  now  reigned  eig^  years  with*' 
out  difcovering  the  leaft  inteiitioii  t6  marry.    A 
vialent  diftetuper/  with  which  flie  had  lately  been 
&ittd,  having  endangered  her  Hfe,.  and  alarmed 
the  nation  with  the  profpedt  of  all  thofe  calamities 
which  are  ^ccafioned  by  a  difputed  and  dubious 
fuccefiibn  1   a  motion  was  made,  and  eagerly  lii^ 
tened  to  in  both  houfes^  for  addrefflng  the  Queen, 
to^pr<^ide  againft  any  fuch  danger  in  times  ti> 
come>  either  by  fignifying  her  own  refolution  to 
marry,  or  by  con&nting  to  an  a6t,  eftabliihing 
the  order  of  fucceffion  to  the  Crown*.    Hef 
love  to  her  fubjefts,  her  duty  to  the  public,  hcf 
(oneern  for  pofterity,  it  was  pretended,  not  only 
called  upon,  but  obliged  her  to  take  one  of  thefe 
fiep9«    The  infuperable  averfion  which  flie  had 
aU  along  difcovered  for  marriage,  made  it  im^ 
probable  that  Ihe  would  chufe  the  former  s  and 
sf  Ihe  complied  with  the  latter  requeft,  no  title  to 
the  crowh  could,  with  any  colour  of  juftice,  be 
iet  in  oppoGtioA  to  that  of  the  Scottiih  Queen# 
Elizabeth  was  fagacious  enough  to  fee  the  remoteft 
CQfii^uieocefi  of  this  motion,  and  obferved  tfaco) 

•  P'^wes  Joupi.  of  Purl,  f  95. 

with 
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B  o  o  &  with  the  greateft^ffixiecy.    Maiy>  by  rcfuGng  fi> 
IV.      often  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh^  had  plainly 
;,/  inthnated  adefign  of  embracing  the  firft  promifii^ 
^     *    4^p6rtunity  for  profecuting  her'rightito  the^Eng- 
liih  Crown ;   and -fey  her  fecret  negotiations^  flie 
;  had  gained  many  to  favour:  her  title  *.     All  the 
Ronian  Cadiolics  ardently  wiflied  for  her  fiicccf- 
fion*     Her  gentlenefs  and  humanity  had  removed 
many  of  thofe  apprehenfions  which  tRe  Proteftants 
entertained  on  account  of  her  religion.      The 
court  faftipn,  which  envied  •the  power  of  Cecii, 
gnd  endeavoured  to  wreft  the  adminiftration  out 
of  hi$  handsj   advanced  the  pretenfions  of  the 
3cotti(h  Queen  in  oppolition  to  him.    The  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  defireable  X)ibjc£t  to 
all  wife  men  in  both  nations;  and  the  birth  of  the  , 
young  Prince  was  a  fecurUy  for  the  continuance 
pf  this  bleffingj  and  gave  hopes  of  its  perpecui^ 

EJw»beth»t  Under  thefc  circumftances,  and  whik^thc  na- 
J^'?h«  M-  tion  was  in  fuch  a  temper,  a  parliamentary  decla- 
ration  of  Mary's  title  would  have  been  highly  de- 
trimental to  Elizabeth.  The  prefent  unfettlcd 
ftate  of  the  fucceffion  left  much  in  her  power. 
Her  rcfentment  alone  might  have  gone  far  to- 
wards excluding  any  of  the  competitors  from  the 
Crown  i  and  the  dread  of  this  had  hitherto  re- 
ftrained,  and  overawed  the  ambition  of  the  Scot- 
tiih  Queen.  But  if  this  <::hcclc-ftbuld  be  removed 
by  the 'legal  acknowledgment. of.  her  title^  Mary 
would  be  at  full  liberty  to'purfue  her  dangerous 
defigns^  and  to  aA'without  fear  or  refer ve.  Her 
()artifaias  were  aliready  meditating  fcbemes  for  in« 

-V  furreftions 
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rurreAionn  in  difitnrept  parts  of:  the  kingdom  ^^  B  0  oift 
an4  ?n.ftit  of  Parlianicrit,  rccognifing  the  ri^w  ^  j^l 
of  chaC  Princcfs,  wbbfe  prctchfions' they  favoured, 
would  have  beeA.nddEttng 'lefs  than  a  fignal  to 
arms ;  and  notwithffanfling  Elizabeth's  juft  tide 
to  die  aSedions  of  her  fol:)jc£Es>  might  have 
ihaken  and  endangered  iidr  throne*  '     « 

While  this  matter  remained  in  fufpence  ih- ^aren- 
both  houfes,  an  account  of  it  was  tranfmitted  to  improve  thu 
Mary  by  Mclvil  her  Ambaffadon    As  flie  did  nor  ""p^'*^*^' 
want  advocates  for  htr  right,  even  among  thofe 
who  were  near  Elizabeth's  perfon,  ffic  cndeav6ur- 
ed  to  cultivate  the  difpofition  which  appeared  to<«  , 

wards  fettling  the  right  of  fucce0U>n .  in  her  f4vour> 
by  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Counfellors  of  England.. 
She  expreflcd  in  if  a  grateful  fehfe  of  Elizabeth's^ 
^friendfhip)  which  flie  afcribes  chiefly  to.their  good; 
offices  with'  their  Sovereign  in  her  behalf.    Sj^ 
dcclar^'her  refolptipn  to  live  in  perpetual  jWiiity 
with  Eifgiand^  without  urging  or  purfuing  her^ 
clsum  upon  tj;ie  Crown^  any  farther  than'  ihoukL 
be  agreeable  to  the  Queeq.    But^  at  the  fame.  . 
time,,  as  her  right  of  fucceflion  was  undoubted),  <* 
{he  hoped  it  wqijld  be  examined  .  with  candour^ 
and  judged  of  with  ipnpartiality.    The  nobles 
w|\Q  ajterided  her,  wrote  to  the-E^qglilh  Privy. 
Council  in  the  fame  ftrain  f.     Mary  artfully  gave 
•  thefc  letters' the  air.  of  being  jiothing  more  than  a 
declaration  of  her  own,  and  of  her  fubjefts  gra- 
f      litude  towards  Elizabeth,     But  as  Ihe  could  not 
m    be  ignorant  of  the  jealoufy  and  fear  with  which* 
r     Elizabeth  obfcrvcd  the  proceedings  of  Parlianient, 

*  Melv.  147.  f  I^eith^  354."    Append,  136. 

'6  a  ijjcp    • 
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t  ftep  fo  tin£dttmion  tt  tkh,  i>f  one  PriACe^s  m« 
tering  into  public  correQ)oaden€e  with  the  Privy 
Counfellors  of  another,  cotrld  not  be  otherwife 
conftrued  than  as  tiaken  widx  an  intention  to  en^ 
courage  the  fpirit  which  had  already  been  railed 
among  the  Englidu   In  this  light  it  (eems  to  have 
appeared  to  Eliaabeth  herfdf  *•    But  the  difpo^ 
•     fidon  of  her  people  rendering  it  ncceflary  to  treat 
Mary's  perfon  with  great  decency,  and  her  tide 
with  much  regard,  ihe  mentiondd  it  to  her  only 
in  the  fofceft  latiguage. 
£iinbeth        NoTHmc,  hoWevcr,  could  be  a  more  cnicl  roor- 
^  to     rification  to  a  Princefs  of  Elizabeth's  charadefi 
PiriiimeAt.  ^^  ^j^^  temper  which  bothhobfts  of  Parliament 
difcovered  on  this  occafion.    9t\e  bent  all  her  po- 
licy to  dfftat  or  elude  the  motion;    After  allow-- 
ing  the  firft  heat  of  their  aeal  to  evaporate,  (he 
Called  into  her  prefencc  a  certain  number  of  each 
houfe:^      She  foothed   and   careflcd  themi    flic 
threatened  and  promifcd  i  (he  remitted  fubfidies 
which  were  duei    and  refufed  Aofe  which  were 
offered ;  and  ki  the  end  prevailed  to  have  this 
formidable  motion  put  off  for  that  feffion.     Hap- 
pily for  her,  the  conduft  of  the  Scottifh  Queen, 
and  the  misfortunes  which  befel  her,  prevented 
the  revival  of  fuch  a  motion  in  any  future  Par- 
liament t* 

Mean  time,  in  order  to  prefervcthe  reputation 
of  impartiality,  and  that  (he  might  not  drive 
Mary  into  any  defperate  meafure,  Ihe  committed    i 

f  Keith,  357, 

t.  D'Ewcs  Jotfrn.  104— ijo.    Camd.  399.    Melv*  ii9« 
Haynes,  446. 

to 
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to  tht  Tower  one  Thomtonj  who  fes4.  pn^^e^-  B  «  Q  H 
fomQthing  derogsitQFy  to  tM  ri^t  of  th«  Soottift^      IV^i 
li|ic>*i  aivi  fignificd  hqr  4ifplQafmc  figaiuft  41,  M^m^  **J^J?* 
ber  of  the  Houfe  of  Comifnons^  who  fefm^i  b; - 
fome  words  i|i  a  fpeechjt  to  gU^^^  at  M^  t« 

Amidst  all  her  other  cares^  Mart  wlis  eYcrf^.  Anettm. 
citous  to  pfomote  the  intereft  c£  thdt  roligif«t^ofMa'i^*im 
which  Ihcprofeflcd.    The  re-efl»feH(hmctttQf  A^  ^JJJj^f  , 
Romifh.dodlrino  feems  fx>  hare  been  hcorfavDutite* 
paflion;   and  though  the  deOgii  Was  comcealttt: 
"with  car?)  and  co|idu£b6d  with  tsutickD^  flit  piir^* 
fued  it  with  a  perfei^eidng  teal*    At  this  time^  ito 
ventured  to  lay  afide  foxnewbat  of  her  ufual  n^^ 
lerre;  and  the  aid  which  ifae  cxpefttd  from  th^ 
Pdpifli  Princes^  who  had  engaged  intht  Us^nse 
of  Ba7onne>  encouraged  her  to  take  a  fbep,  wludi, 
if  we  conlider  the  temper  a(  the  nation^  af^mirs  t» 
he  extremety  bold.    Having  formerly  ^Id  ^  k^ 
cf«t  cohtrfpondence  with  the  court  of  Kome,  fli^ 
now  refi^ved  to  allow  a  Nuncio  from  the  Pope 
pttWdy  to  enter  lier  dominiohs.  Cardinal  Lavrea,- 
at  that  time  Bifhop  of  Mondovi,  was  the  per(%M 
on  whom  Pius  V.  conferred  this  oAcei  awi  along 
With  Hm  he  fent  the  Queen  a  pntfcnt  of  lOjCtoc 
crowns  $.    It  is  not  the  chstritffcer  of  the  Papal- 
eourt  to  open  its  trcafury  upon '  diftant  or  irtia* 
ginary  hopes.    The  bufinefs  of  the  Nuncio  lA- 
Scodand  could  b^  tto  other^  than  to  attempt  ar 
reconciliation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Romifh 
fee.    Thus  Mary  faerfelf  undefftobd  it;   and  in 
heranfwer  to  a  letter  which  ihe  rec^^ved  ffor» 


} 


^  Camd<  40V.-  t  Hayiies,  449* 

X  Vita  Card.  Laar,  ap.  Barn.  yoL  iii.  p.  325.     ,  ' 

the 
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B  o  o  k  the  t'ope^  after  exprelfih^  her  gr^teflil  (enfe  of 
IV,      his  jJaternal-darc  and  liberal! tjTi  flic  promifes  that 
*^^g/  flife  would  bend  her  whole  ftrength  towaids  the 
rft^cftablifhthcttt  and  propagaticfti  of  the  Catholic 
faiths   that  (he  would  reoeive  the  Nuacio  with 
'-r\  eviry  pof&bie  denldnftration  of  rcfpeft,  and  con- 
.    cur,  with  the  utmoft  vigouri  in  dll  his  defigns  to- 
wards promoting  the  honour  of  God  j  and  rcftoring 
peace  to.  the.  kingdom;  that  ihe  would  celebrate 
die  baptifm  of  the  Prince  accotding  to  the  cere- 
monies which  the  Romiih  ritual  prefcribes,  hoping 
diat  her  fubjefbs  would  be  taught,  by  this  ciiim- 
ple«.  again  to  reverence  the  facraments '  of  the 
ohjturch,  which  they  had  fo.long  treated  with  coo- 
tempt;  andrthiat  fhe  would  be  careful  to  ihftil 
early  into  Jier  foh  the  principles  of  a  fincere  love 
^lyl  attachiBent  to  the  Catholic  faith  *•      But 
though  'the  Nuncio  was  already'  arrived  at  Paris» 
and  had  feiit. over  one  of  his  .attendants  wkh  part 
of  the  mon^y,  the  Queen  did  notjthipk  conjunc- 
ture proper  for  Jiis  reception/   J^^izabcth  ws^ pre- 
paring to  fefid.  a  ^magnificent  eQabafTy  into  Scot- 
land, againft  the  time  of  the  Prince's  baptifm, 
and  as  it  would  have  been  improper  to  offend 
Ijer,  (he  wifely  contrived,  under  various  pretences, 
to  detain  Xaurea  at  Paris  f.     The  convullions 
into  wh/.ch  the- kingdom  was.thrown  loon  after, 
made  it  irapofliible  for  hin)  ^p  purfue  his  journey 
any  far5her-  - . 

At  the  very  time  that  Mary  was  fecretly  carrying 
on  thefe  negotiadOns  for  fubverting  the  Reform^ 

^  Conaei  Vita  Mariae  ap.  Jebb,  voK,ii.  P*  S^* 
f  Kdthy  Append.  135.. 

ed 
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^d  Church,  Ihe  did  not  fcruplc  ptiblicly  to  dn-  B  o  o  ic 
ploy  her  authority  towards  obtaining  for  its  Mi-      ^* 
nifters  a  more  certain  and  comfortable  fubfift* 
ence  *•     During  this  year,  Ihe  iffued  fevcral  pro- 
clamations and  a6ls  of  council  for  that  purpofe, 
and  readily  approved  of  every  fcheme  which  was 
propofed  for  the  more  efFedual  payment  of  their 
ftipends.    This  part  of  her  conduft  docs  little  ho- 
nour to  Mary's  integrity :  and  though  juftified 
by  the  example  of  Princes^  who  often  reckon 
falfehood  and  deceit  among  the  neceflary  arts  of 
government,  and  even  authorifed  by  the  perni- 
cious cafuiftry  of  the  Roman  Church,   which 
transfers  breach  of  faith  to  heretics  from  the  lift 
of  crimes,  to  that  of  duties,  fuch  diflimulation, 
however^  muft  be  numbered  among  thofe  ble- 
miihes  which  never  ftain  a  truly  great  and  gene* 
rous  charafter. 

As  neitlier  the  French  nor  Picdmontefe  Am-  December, 
baffadors  were  yet  arrived,  the  baptifm  of  the  fortheKioJ 
Prince  was  put  olF  from  time  to  time.     Mean  •*^'®''* 
while  Mary  fixed  her  refidence  at  Craigmillar  f . 
Such  a  retirement,  perhaps,  fuited  the  prefent 
temper  of  her  mind,  ^and  induced  her  to  prefer 
it  before  her  own  palace  of  Holy-rood-houfe. 
Her  averfion  for  the  King  grew  every  day  more 
confirmed,  and  was  become  altogether  incurable. 
A  deep  melancholy  fucceeded  to  that  gaiety  of 
fpirit,  which  was  natural  to  her.     The  raflinefs 
and  levity  of  her  own  choice,  and  the  King's  in- 
(     gratitude  and  obftinacy,  filled  her  with  fliame  and 
'     with  defpair.     A  variety  of  paflions  preyed  at 

•  Keith,  561,  562.    Knox,  401.        f  Keitji,  jjy. 
Vol.  I,  C  c  once 
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Book  once  on  a  niindi  all  whofe  fenfations  were  exquW 
^y*  fite>  and  all  its  emotions  ftrong,  and  often  ex- 
torted  from  her^  the  lail  wiih  of  the  unfortunace^ 
that  life  itfelf  would  come  to  an  end  *. 
AaiTorte  Murray  and  Maitland  obferved  all  thole 
them  pro-  workings  of  pailion  in  the  brcaftof  the  Queen, 
^  *  and  conceived  hopes  of  turning  them  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  ancient  aflbciates>  Morton^  and 
the  other  confpirators  againft  Rizio.  They  were 
ftill  in  baniihment,  and  the  Queen's  refentment 
againft  them  continued  unabated.  Murray  and 
the  Secretary  flattered  themfelves,  however,  that 
her  inclination  to  be  feparated  from  Darnly  would 
furmount  this  deep-rooted  averiion,  and  that  the 
hopes  of  an  event  fp  defirable  might  induce  her  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  confpirators.  It  was  eafy  to 
find  reafonsj^in  the  King's  behaviour,  on  which 
to  found  a  fentence  of  divorce.  This  fentcncc 
they  had  intereft  enough  to  obtain,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  ratification  of  it  in  Parliament.  In  re- 
turn for  this  feryice,  they  propofed  to  ftipulate 
with  the  Queen  to  grant  a  pardon  to  Morton  and 
his  followers.  The  defign  was  firft  of  all  com- 
municated to  Argyll,  who,  as  well  as  Murray, 
owed  his  return  into  Scotland  to  the  confpiracy 
*  againft  Rizio.  Huntly  and  BothweU,  who  at  that 
time  direfted  all  Mary's  councils,  were  likewifc 
admitted  into  the  concert.  They  joined  together 
in  making  the  overture  to  the  Queen,  and  en- 
forced it  'with  all  Mattland*s  eloquence  f.  But 
Mary,  however  defirous  of  obtaining  that  de- 
liverance from  Darnly*s  caprices,  with  which  they 

•  Keith,  Prcf.  ylu  f  Anderf.  vol.iv.  f^ii.  iS& 

endeavoured 
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ndeavourcd  to  allure  her,  had  neverthelefs  good  B  o  o  i^ 
reafpns  for  rcjcftingi  the  method,  by  which  they      IV. 
propofed  10  accomplifli  it*     The  birth  of  her  fon         gg 
had  greatly  ftrengthcncd  her  claim  upon  the  Eng- 
lifh  fucceflion,  and  encouraged  the  abettors  of  it  | 
to  appear  with  greater  boldnefs,  and  to  aft  widk  \ 
more  vigour*     She  could  fcafce  hope  to  be  di«   \ 
vorced  from  her  hufband,  without  throwing  fome    i 
imputation  on  her  fon.    This  might  open  a  new    i 
difpute  with  regard  to  the  fucceflion>  and  put  it 
in  the  power  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Minifters  to 
call  in  queilion   the  Prince's  legitimacy^  or  at 
leaf):  to  fubjeft  it  to  all  the  delays  and  cavils  of  a 
judicial  inquiry.    The  fear  of  thefe  inconveniences         > 
weighed  with  Mary,  and  determined  her  rather  to    ^ 
endure  her  hard  fate,  than  to  feek  relief,  by  ven- 
turing on  fuch  a  dangerous  experiment* 

The  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  Count  de  Bri- 
cnne,  the  Englifh  and  French  Ambaffadors,  being 
arrived,  Mary  fet  out  for  Stirling,  to  celebrate  the 
baptifm  of  her  fon.  Bedford  was  attended  by  a 
numerous  and  fplendid  train,  and  brought  pre-^ 
fents  from  Elizabeth,* fui table  to  her  own  dignity, 
and  the  refpeft  with  which  (he  afFe£ted,  at  that 
time,  to  treat  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Great  pre- 
parations had  been  made  by  Mary,  and  the  mag- 
nificence difplayed  by  heron  this  occafion,  excecd- 
'ed  whatever  had  been  formerly  known  in  Scotland, 
The  ceremony  itfelf  was  performed  according  to  Deeem.  17. 
the  rites  of  the  Romifli  Church.  But  neither 
Bedford,  nor  any  of  the  Scottifh  nobles  who  pro- 
fefled  the  Proteftant  religion,  entered  within  the 
gates  of  the  <:hapel  ♦.     The  fpirit  of  that  age,. 

•  Keith,  360. 

C  c  2  firm 
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Book  firm  and  uncomplying,  would  not,  upoa  any  in- 
IV,      ducement,  condefccnd  to  witncfs  an  adtion^  'which 
^Vfifi^  ^^  cftccmcd  idolatrous. 

The  King*!       Henry's  bchaviouFi  at  thisjunfture,  perfcdly 
i^ht^^r     difcovers  the  cxcefs  of  his  caprice,  as  well  as  of 
tu-m  •f'SI^  his  folly.     He  chofe  to  rcfidc  at  Stirling,-  but  con- 
Pxincf .       fined  himfelf  to  his  own  apartment  5  and  as  the 
Qjjeen  diftrufted  every  nobleman  who  ventured  to 
convcrfe  with  him,  he  was  left  in  abfoluce  foli- 
tude.     Nothing  could  be  more  fingular>  pr  was 
lefs  expected,    than  his  chufmg  to  appear  in  a 
manner,  that  both  publifhed  the  contempt  under 
which  he  had  fallen,  and,  by  expofing  the  Queen's 
domeftic  unhappinefs  to   the  obfervation  of  fo 
many  foreigners,  looked  like  a  ftep  taken  on  pur- 
pofc  to  mortify  and  to  oficnd  her.     Mary  felt  this 
infult  fenfiblys  and  notwithftanding  all  her  efibrts 
to  afiume  the  gaiety  which  fuited  the  occafion, 
and  which  was  neceflary  for  the  polite  reception  of 
her  guefts,  fhe  was  fometimes  obliged  to  retire, 
in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  her  forrow, 
and  give  vent  to  her  tears  *.     The  King  ftill  pcr- 
fifted  in  his  defign  of  retirifig  into  foreign  parts, 
and  daily  threatened  to  put  it  in  execution  f. 

The 

•  Kcith,^Prcf.  vii- 

f  Camden  affirms,  40 1,  that  Bedford  was  commanded  hy 
Elizabeth  not  to  give  Damly  the  title  of  King.  As  this  was 
anindignity,  not  to  be  borne,  either  by  Mary  or  her  hafband, 
it  hath  been  alTerted  to  be  the  caafe  of  the  King's  abience  horn 
the  ceremony  of  his  fon's  baptifm.  Keith,  360.  Good.  519. 
But,  I .  No  fnch  thing  is  to  be  found  among  Bedford's  infbuc-  ; 
tions,  the  original  of  which  ftill  remains.  Keith,  356.  2.  Bed- 
ford's advice  to  the  Queen  by  Melvil  is  utterly  incoaiiflent 
with  Camden's  aflertion.  Melv.  153.  Melvil's  account  is 
confirmed  by  Elizabeth's  inib-udions  to  Sir  Henry  Nonis, 

where 
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The  ceremony  of  witneffing  the  Prince's  bap-  Book 
tifm  was  not  the  fole  bufinefs  of  Bcdford*s  embaf-      IV. 
fy.   His  inftruclions  contained  an  overture,  which  *'*"T7^ 
ought  to  have  gone  far  towards  extinguifliing  Eiu.b«fk* 
thofe  jealoufies  which  had  fo  long  lubfifted  be-  "tTcIS?" 
twcen  the  two  Queens.     The  treaty  of  Edin-  »»^»««kef 

1-11     ^*^  r        r  difitrencei 

burgh,  which  has  been  fo  often  mentioned,  was  ^^  Miry. 
the  principal  occafion  of  thefe.  The  fpirit,  how- 
ever, which  had  rifeij  to  fuch  an  height  in  the  late 
Parliament,  the  power  of  the  party  which  fa- 
voured the  Scottifli  Queen's  title,  the  number 
and  aftivity  of  her  agents  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  alarmed  £li:;abeth,  and  induced  her  ta 
forego  any  advantage,  which  the  ambiguous  and 
artful  expreflions  ip  that  treaty  might  afford  her. 
Nothing  was  now  demanded  of  Mary,  but  to  re- 

lis,  where  ihp.  affirms  that  (he  conunanded  Bedford  to  employ 
his  l>eft  offices  towards  reconciling  Mary  to  her  hafband, 
which  ihe  had  attempted  to  no  purpofe,  Digges's  CompL 
Ambaf.  p.  13.  A  paper  pablifhed  Append.  No.  XVIII, 
proves  the  fame  thing.  3.  Le  Croc  t)ie  FuencKReiid^nt  n^en- 
tions  the  King's  abfence,  but  without  giving  that  reafon  for 
it,  which  has  been,  founded  on  Camden's  words,  though,  if 
that  had  been  the  real  one,  he  would  fcarce  have  failed  to 
mention  it.  His  account  of  this  matter  is  that  which  I  have 
followed,  Keith,  Pref.  vii.  4.  He  informs  his  court,  that 
on  account  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  King  and.  the  Queen^ 
he  had  refufed  to  hold  any  further  correfpondence  with  the 
former,  though  he  appears^  in  many  inflauces^  to  have  been 
his  great  confident.  Ibid.  5,  As  the  King  was  not  prefent  at 
thebaptifm,  hefeems  to  have  been  excluded  from  any  fhare  in 
the  oidinary  adminifbation  of  bufinefs.  Two  ads  of  Privy 
Council,  one  on  the  20th,  and  the  other  on  the  21ft  of  De- 
cember, are  found  in  Keith,  562.  They  both  run  in  the 
Queen's  name  alone.  The  King  feems  not  to  have  been 
prefent.  This  could  not  be  owing  to  Elizabeth's  inilru6iions  * 
to  Bedford. 

C  c  3  nounce 
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Book  nov^nctjmy  title  to  the  crown  of  England  during 
IV.      Elizabeth's  life,  and  the  lives  of  her  poftcrity  § 

\7c2  who,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  take  no  ftep, 
which  might  prove  injurious  to  Mary's  claim  upon 
the  fucceffion  *. 

Mary  could  not,  with  decency,  rejeft  a  pro- 
pofition  fo  equitable  5  fhe  infifted,  however,  that 
Elizabeth  fhould  order  the  right  upon  which  fiic 
claimed  to  be  legally  examined,  and  publicly  rc- 
cognifcd,  and  particularly  that  the  teftament  of 
Henry  VIII.  whereby  he  had  excluded  the  dc- 
fcendants  of  his  eldeft  fifter  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  place  due  to  them  in  the  order  of 
focceflion,  might  be  produced,  and  confidercd  by 
the  Englilh  nobility.  Mary's  Minifters  had  cre- 
duloufly  embraced  an  opinion,  that  this  teftament, 
which  they  fo  juftly  conceived  to  be  injurious  to 
their  miftrcfs,  was  a  mere  forgery;  and. on  dif- 
ferent occafions  had  urged  Elizabeth  to  produce 
it.  Mary  would  have  fufFercd  confiderably  by 
gaining  this  point.  The  original  teftament  is 
ftill  extant,  and  not  the  leaft  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  its  genuinenefs  and  authenticity.  But 
it  was  ftot  Elizabeth's  intention  to  weaken  or  to 
fet  afide  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart*  She 
aimed  at  nothing  more,  than  to  keep  the  queftion 
concerning  the  fucceffion  perplexed  and  unde- 
cided, and  by  induftrioufly  eluding  this  requeft, 
Ihe  did  real  fervice  to  Mary's  caufe  f. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  baptifm  of  the  Prince, 
Morton  and  all  the  other. con fpirators  againftRizio 
obtained  their  pardon,  and  leave  to  return  into 

•  Keith,  356.      t  Ibid.  361.  358.  Note  {c)  Murdin,  568. 
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Scotland.     Mary^  who  had  hitherto  continued  B  o  o  >t 
inexorable  to  every  entreaty  in  their  behalf,  yield-      IV. 
cd  at  laft  to  the  folicitations  of  Bothwell  *.    He  ^TTgT^ 
could  hope  for  no  fuccefs  in  thofe  bold  defignson      *. 
vrhich  his  ambition  refolved  to  venture,  without 
drawing  ajd  from  every  quarter.     By  procuring  a 
favour  for  Morton  and  his  aflbciates,  of  which 
they  had  goeid  reafon  to  defpair,  he  expeAed  to 
fecure  a  band  of  faithful  and  detcrrnincd  ad^ 
herentSr 

Th£  King  ftill  remained  at  Stirling,  in  folitude, 
and  under  contempt,  His  impatience  in  this  fitu- 
ation,  together  with  the  alarm  given  him,  by  the 
rumour  of  a  defign  to  feize  his  perfon,  rand  con- 
fine him  to  prifon  f,  was  the  occafion  of  his  leav- 
ing that  place  in  an  abrupt  niapner,  and  retiring 
to  his  father  at  Glafgow. 

Two  aflcmblies  of  the  church  were  held  during  ^nc  %$. 
this  year.    New  complaints  were  made,  and  upon  choTch  ft 
gdod  grounds,  of  the  poverty  and  contempt  un-     "* 
Tier  which  the  Proteftant  clergy  were  fuffered  to 
Janguiih.    Penurious  as  the  allotment  for  their 
fubfiftence  was,  they  had  not  received  the  leaft 
part  of  what  was  due  for  the  preceding  year  J, 
Nothing  left  than  a  zeali  ready  to  endure  and  to 
fufFef  every  thing  for  ^  good  caufe,  could  have 
perfaaded  men  to  adhere  to  a  church,  fo  indigent 
and  fo  neglefted.    Yhe  extraordinary  expences^ 
occaiioned  by  the  Prince's  baptifm,  had  exhaufted 
the  Queen's  treafury,  and  the  fums  appropriated 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  clergy  were  diverted  into 

♦  Good.  vol.  i.  140.    Melv.  154,        f  Kicith,  Prcf.  viiL 
{  Ibid.  56z. 

C  c  4  Other 
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Book  other  channels.  The  Queen  was  therefore  obliged 
to  prevent  the  juft  remonftrances  of  the  afTembly^ 
by  falling  on  fome  new  method  for  the  relief  of 
the  church.  Some.fymptoms  of  liberality^  fome 
ftretch  towards  munificence,  might  have  been  ci- 
pefted  in  an  aflignmcnt  which  was  made  with  aa 
intention  of  foothing  and  filencing  the  clergy. 
But  both  the  Queen  and  the  nobles  held  faft  the 
riches  of  the  church  which  they  had  feized.  A 
fum,  which,  at  the  higheft  computation,  caa 
fcarce  be  reckoned  equal  to  9000L  ftcrling% 
was  deemed  fufEcient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
whole  national  church,  by  men  who  had  lately 
feen  fingle  monafterics  poflclTed  of  revenues  far 
fuperior  in  valye. 

The  ccclefiafl:ic§  in  that  age  bore  the  griev- 
ances which  afFefted  themfelves  alone  with  afto- 
nilhing  patience  j  but  wherever  the  reformed 
religion  was  threatened,  they  were  extremely 
apt  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  proclaim,  in  the 
loudcft  manner,  their  apprehenflons  of  danger. 
A  juft  occ^fion  of  this  kind  was  given  them,  a 
ftort  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  aflembly. 
The  ijjfurped  ^nd  oppreffivejurifdiftion  of  the  fpi- 
rit\ial  coprt  had  been  abolilhed  by  the  Parliament 
1560,  and  commiff^ries  were  appointed  to  hear 
and  determine  the  caufe?  which  formerly  came 
under  their  cognizance  f.  Among  the  few  afls 
of  that  Parlianripnt,  to  which  Mary  had  paid  any 
regard,  this  was  one.  3he  had  confirmed  the 
authority  of  the  C^omvniffaries,  and  h?d  given 
them  inftruftions    for  direding  their  proceed- 

•  Keith,  56?,  t  Id.  153,  . 

ings. 
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ings  *i  which  are  ftill  of  great  authority  in  that  Book 
court*     From  that  time  thcfe  judges  had  conti-     IV. 
nued  in  the  uninterrupted  exercife  of  their  func-        ^^  ' 
tion^  when  of  a  fudden  the  Queen  iflued  a  pro-      ^ 
clamation>  reiloring  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  An- 
drew'$  to  his  ancient  jurifdiftion^  and  depriving 
the  Commiflarics  of  all  authority  f.  . 

A  MOTIVE,  which  cannot  be  juftified,  rendered 
the  Queen  not  unwilling  to  venture  upon  this  ralh 
action.     She  had  been:  contriving,  for  fome  time^ 
how  to  re-eftablilh  the  Popifh  religion  i  and  the 
reftoring  the  ancient  ecclefiaftics  to  their  former 
jurifdiftion,  feemed  to  be  a  coniiderable  ftep  to- 
wards that  end.    The  motive  which  prompted 
BothwcU,  to  whofe  influence  over  the  Queen  this 
action  muft  be  chiefly  imputed  J,  was  flill  more 
criminal.     His  enterprifing  ambition  had  already 
formed  that  bold  defign,  which  he  foon  after  put 
in  execution ;  and  the  ufe  which  we  fhall  hereafter 
find  him  making  of  that  authority,  which  the  Po- 
pifh ecclcfiaftics  regained,  difcovers  the  reafons 
of  his  prefent  conduft,  in  contributing  to  revive 
their  power/    The  Proteftant  clergy  were  not  un- 
concerned fpeftators  of  an  event,  which  threat- 
ened their  religion  with  unavoidable  defliruftion  j 
but  as  they  dcfpaircd  of  obtaining  the  proper  re- 
medy from  the  Queen  herfelf,  they  addreflfed  a 
remonftrancc  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Proteftant 
nobility,   full  of  that  ardent  zeal  for  religion, 
which  the  danger  to  which  it  was  expofod  «  that 
time,  feemed  to  require  1.     "What  effeds  this  ve- 
hement exhortation   might  have  produced,   wc 

*  Keith,  251.     f  Knox,  403.     J  Id.  ibid.     ||  Keith,  567. 
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Book  have  no  opportunity  of  judging,  the  attentioaof  | 
IVw      the  nation  bqing  quickly  turned  towards  events  of 

^, "    ' '  unother,  and  niore  tragical  nature. 

The  K'tng        IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  King's  leaving  Stirling, 

GUfgow.     and  before  he  could  reach  Glafgow,  he  was  leized 
*5^7«    with  a  dangerous  diftemj)er.  The  fynnptoms  wbici 
attended  it  were  violent  and  unufual^  and  in  that 
age  it  was  commonly  imputed  to  the  cfieds  of 
poifon  *.     It  is  impoffible,  amidft  the  contradict 
tions  of  hiftorians,  to  decide  with  certainty  con- 
cerning  its  nature,  or  its  caufe  f-     His  life  was 
in  the  utmoft  danger  5  but  after  languilhing  for 
Ibme  weeks,  the  vigour  of  his  conftitution  for* 
mounted  the  malignity  of  the  difeafe, 

•  Melv.  154.     Knox,  401. 

t  Buchanan  and  Knox  are  poiitive  that  the  King  had  bees 
|)Oironed.     They  mention  the  black  and  putrid  puHnles  which 
broke  out  all  over  his  bod/.     Buchanan  adds,  that  Abetnedir 
the  King's  phyfician  plainly  declared  that  poiibn  was  thecao(e 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  and  that  the  Queen  refufed  to  allow  her 
own  phyfician  to  attend  him.  Buch.  349.  Knox,  401.  s.  Black- 
wood, Caufin.  Sec.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  24.  59.  aifert,  that  the  fmall- 
pox  was  the  difeafe  with  which  the  King  was  feized.     He  is 
called  a  Pockifo  man  in  the  Queen's  letter.    Good.  vol.  H.  15. 
The  reafon  given  by  French  Paris  for  lodging  the  King  at  the 
Kirk  of  Field,  viz.  left  the  young  Prince  ihould  catch  the 
infection  if  he  ftaid  in  the  palace,  fcems  to  favour  this  opi- 
nion. Anderf.  vol.ii.  193.     Cane  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of 
Mary's  tendernefs  to  her  hufband,  that  though  ihe  nevrr  had 
the  fm all-pox  herfelf,  ihe  ventured  to  attend  him,  vol  iii. 
446.     This,  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  afforded  a  good 
pretence  for  not  vifitxng  him  fooner ;  but  Mary  had  the  finall- 
pox  in  her  infancy.    Sadler's  Letters.      3.  Bilhop  Lefly  af- 
firms, that  the  King's  difeafe  was  the  French  pox,  Keith, 
364.  Note  (hj.    In   that  'age»  this  difeafe  was  efteemed  fo 
contagious,  that  perfons  infedled  with  it  wercTcmoved  with- 
out the  walls  of  cities. 

6  Mary's 
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Mary's  neglcft  of  the  King,  on  this  occafion,  Book 
vas  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  treated  her      IV. 
luring  her  illnefs  at  Jedburgh,     She  no  longer  ^TTgT^ 
"clt  that  warmth   of  coiijugal    affeftion    which  Ncgieaed 
prompts  to  fympathy,  and  delights  iii  all  thofc  ^  ^"^* 
tender  offices  which  foothand  alleviate  ficknefs 
and  pain.     At  this  junfture,  (he  did  not  even  put 
on  the  appearance  of  this  paffion.     Notwithftand- 
ing   the  King's  danger,  fhe  amufed  herfelf  with 
excurfions  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
fuffcred  near  a  month  to  elapfc  before  fhe  vifited 
him  at  Glafgow,    By  that  time,  the  violence  of 
the  diftemper  was  over,   and  the  King,  though 
weak  and  languifhing,  was  out  of  all  danger. 

The  breach  between  Mary  and  her  hufband  7}'^^ 
was  not  occafioned  by  anyof  thofe  flight  difgufts,  them  inc. 
which  interrupt  the  domeftic  union,  without  dif-  ^" 
folving  it  altogether.     Almoft  all  the  paffions, 
which  operate  with  greateft  violence  on  a  female 
mind,  and  drive  it  to  the  moft  dangerous  ex- 
tremes, concurred  in  raifing  and  fomenting  this 
unhappy  quarrel.     Ingratitude  for  the  favours  flie 
had  beftowed,  contempt  of  her  perfon,  violations 
of  the  marriage- vow,  encroachments  on  her  power, 
confpiracies  againft  her  favourites,  jealoufy,  info- 
lencc,  and  obftinacy,  were  the  injuries  of  which 
Mary  had  great  reafbn  to  complain.     She  felt 
them  with  the  utmoft  fenfibility ;  and  added  to 
the  anguifh  of  difappointed  love,  they  produced 
thofe  fymptoms  of  defpair  which  wc  have  already 
dcfcribed.      Her    refentment   againft   the  King 
feems  not  to  have  abated  from  the  time  of  his 

leaving 
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Book  leaving  Stirling,     In  a  letter  written   wth  hcr\ 
IV.      own  hand  to  her  Ambaffador  in  France,  jufl:  Ik- 

^^'^^I^  fore  (he  fet  out  for  Glafgow,  no  tokens  of  fud- 
'■    den  reconcilement  appear.     On  the  contrary,  Ihc 

Jan.  20.  mentions,  with  fomc  bitternefs,  the  King's  in- 
gratitudcj,  the  jealoufy  with  which  he  obfer?cd 
her  aftions,  and  the  inclination  he  difcovered  to 
difturb  her  government,  and-  at  the  fame  time 
talks  of  all  his  attempts  with  the  utmoft  fcorn  *. 

King  I?*         After  this  difcovery  of  Mary*s  fentinncnts,  it 

ciafgow.      yfSLS  fcarce  to  be  expefted  that  Ihe  would  vifit  tfce 
King,  or  that  any  thing  but  mark?  of  jealouly  and 
diftruft  fhould  appear  in  fuch  an  interview.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  s  flie  not 
only  vifited  Henry,  but,  by  all  her  words  and 
aftions,    endeavoured  to  exprcfs  an  uncommon 
afFcftion  for  him :    And  though  this  made  im- 
prcffion  on  the  credulous  fpirit  of  her  huft)and, 
no  lefs  flexible,  on  fome  occafions,  than  obfti- 
nate  on  others  5  yet,  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  and  who  know  how  fel- 
dom  and  how  flowly  fuch  wounds  in  domcftic 
happinefs  are  healed,  this  fudden  tranfition  will 
appear  with  a  Very  fufpicious  air,   and  will  be 
confidered  by  them  as  the  efFeft  of  artifice. 

Her  djffi-  ,  But  it  is  not  on  fufpicion  alone,  that  Mary  is 
charged  with  diflimulation  in  this  part  of  her 
conduct.  Two  of  her  famous  letters  to  Both- 
well  were  written  during  her  ftay  at  Glafgow,  and 
fully  lay  open  this  fcene  of  iniquity.  He  had 
fo  far  fugcecded  in  his  ambitious  and  criminal 

^  •  Keith,  Pref.  viii, 
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^efign,  as  to  gafn  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  the  B  0  o  ic 
<;iueen  j  and  in  a  fituation,  fuch  as  Mary's,  me-     IV. 
rit  not  fo  confpicuous,  fcrviccs  of  far  inferior  im-        g"^ 
portance,  and  addrefs  much  Icfs  infinuating  than      ^ 
Bothwcirs,  may  be  fuppofed  to   fteal  impercep- 
tibly on  a  female  heart,  and  entirely  to  overcome 
it.     Among  thofe  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
fcruples  with  regard  to  conjugal  fidelity  are,  un- 
happily, neither  many,  nor  ftrong :  Nor  did  the 
manners  of  that  court,  in  which  Mary  had  bfen 
educated,    contribute   to   increafe  or  to  fortify 
them.     The  amorous  turn  of  Francis  I.    and 
Henry  11.  the  wildnefs  of  the  military  charader 
in  that  ago,  and  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  all 
companies,  which  began  to  be  allowed  to  women, 
who  had  not  yet  acquired  that  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  thofe  poliflied  manners,  which  alone 
can  render  this  liberty  innocent,  had  introduced, 
among  the  French,  a  licentioufnefs  of  morals  that 
rofe  to  an  aftonifliing  height.     Such  examples, 
which  were  familiar  to  Mary  from  her  infancy, 
could  hardly  fail  of  diminifliing  that  horror  of  vice 
which  is  natural  to  a  virtuous  mind.     The  King's 
behaviour  would  render  the  firfl  approadi  of  for- 
bidden fentimentslefs  Ihocking;  refcntment,  and 
difappointed  love,    would   be   apt   to  reprefent 
whatever  foothcd  her  revenge,  as  juftifiable  on 
that  account;    and  fo  many  concurring  caufes 
might,  almoft  imperceptibly,  kindle  a  new  paflion 
in  her  heart. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  with  re-.Thg^^^.^^ 
gard  to  the  rife  and  progrcfs  of  this  paflion,  the  ^^^ 
letters  themfelves  breathe  all  the  ardour  and  ten- 

dernefs 
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Book  dernefs  of  love.     The  aSedion  tlhich  Maiy  ^kerc 
IV.      expreiTes  for  Bothwell,  fully  accounts  for  twtiy 

\^2^~^  fubfequent  part  of  her  conduA  5  which^  withoat 
admitting  this  circumftance,  appears  alcogcchcr 
mjfteriousj  inconfiftent^  and  inexplicable.   That 
reconcilement  with  her  hufband,  of  which,  if  wc 
allow  it  to  be  genuine,  it  is  impoflible  to  girc 
any  plaufible   account,    is    difcovered,    by  die 
Queen's  own  confeffion,  to  have  been  mere  arti* 
fici  and  deceit.     As  her  averfion  for  her  hufbaod, 
and  the  fufpicious  attention  with  which  (he  ob* 
ferved  his  condudt^    became  univerfally  known, 
her  ears  were  officioufly  filled,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes,  with  groundlefs  or  aggravated  accounts  of 
his  adions.     By  fome,   fhe  was  told,   that  the 
King  intended  to  fcize  the  perfon  of  the  Prince 
his  fon,  and  in  his  name  to  ufurp  the  govern- 
ment 5  by  others  fhe  was  affured,  that  he  reiblved 
inftantly  to  leave  the  kingdom  i  that  a  veflcl  was 
hired  for  this  purpofe,  and  lay  in  the  river  Clyde 
ready  to  receive  him  *.     The  laft  was  what  Mary 
chiefly  dreaded.     Henry's  retiring  into  a  foreign 
country  muft  have  been  highly  difhonourable  to 
the  Queen,  and  would  have  entirely  difconcerted 
Bothweirs  meafures.    While  he  rcfided  at  Glaf- 
gow,  at  a  diftance  from  her,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  the  inteteft  of  his  family  was 
greateft,  he  might,  with  more  facility,  accmplifh 
his  dcfigns.     In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  his 
executing  any  fuch  wildfcheme,  it  was  neceflary  to 
bring  him  to  fome  place  where  he  would  be  more 
immediately  under  her  own  eye.    For  this  pur- 

•  Keith,  Pitf.  viii. 
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pofe,  Ihc  firft  employed  all  her  art  to  regain  his  E  o  oji^ 
confidence,  and  then  propofcd  to  remove  him  to      IV., 
the   nei^bourhood  of  Edinburgh,   under  pre-  ^"'T^T*' 
tencc,  that  there  he  would  have  eafier  accefs  to  Prevails  00 
the    advice  of  phyficians,    and  that  (he  herfelf  ^^l\^ 
could  attend  him  without  being  abfent  from  her  Edinburgh, 
ibti  *.    The  King  was  weak  enough  to  fufFer  him- 
iclf  to  be  perfuaded ;  and  being  ftill  feeble,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  fatigue^  was  carried  in  a 
litter  to  Edinburgh, 

The  place  prepared  for  his  reception  was  a 
houfe  belonging  to  the  Provoft  of  a  collegiate 
church,  called  Kirk  of  Field.     It  flood  almoft 
upon  the  fame  fpot  where  the  houfe  belonging  to 
the  Principal  of  the  univerfity  now  ftands.     Such 
a  fituation,  on  a  rifing  ground,  and  at  that  time 
in  an  open  field,  had  all  the  advantages  of  health- 
ful air  to  recommend  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  folitude  of  the  plac?  rendered  it  extremely 
proper  for  the  commiffion  of  that  crime,  with  a 
view  to  which,  it  feems  manifeftly  to  have  been 
chofen. 

Mary  continued  to  attend  the  King  with  the  Hciimw- 

dcrcd  there 

mofl  affiduous  care.  She  feldom  was  abfent  from 
him  through  the  day ;  fhe  flept  feveral  nights  in 
the  chamber  under  his  apartment.  She  heaped 
on  him  fo  many  marks  of  tendernefs  and  confi- 
dence, as,  in  a  great  meafure,  quieted  thofe  fufr 
picions  which  had  fo  long  diflurbed  him.  But 
while  he  was  fondly  indulging  in  dreams  of  the 

^  Good,  vol*  H.  9. 
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Book  return  of  his  former  happinefs,  he  flood  on  ^ 
IV.      very  brink  of  deftruftion.     On  Sunday  the  ninch 
of  February,  about  eleven  at  night,  the  Queen 
left  the  Kirk  of  Field,  in  order  to  be  prefcnt  at 
a  mafque  in  the  palace.     At  two  next  nnorning, 
the  houfe  in  which  the  King  lay  was  blown  up 
with  gunpowder.     The  noife  and  ihock^  which 
this  fudden  explolion  occafioned,   alanned  the 
whole  city.     The  inhabitants  ran  to   the  place 
whence  it  came.     The  dead  body  of  the  King, 
with  that  of  a  fervant  who  flept  in  the  fame  room, 
were  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden^  without 
the  city  wall, .  untouched  by  fire,  and  with  no 
bruife  or  mark  of  violence. 
Kitdurtc*       Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Henry  Stewart 
^*  Lord  Darnly,  in  the  twcnty-firft  year  of  his  age. 

The  indulgence  of  fortune,  and  his  own  exter- 
nal accompliihments,  without  any  other  merir, 
had  raifed  him  to  an  height  of  dignity>  of  which 
he  was  altogether  unworthy.  By  his  folly  and 
ingratitude,  he  loft  the  heart  of  a  woman  who 
doated  on  him  to  diftraftion.  His  infolence 
and  inconftancy  alienated  from  him  fuch  of  the 
nobles  as  had  contributed  moil  zealoufly  to- 
wards his  elevation.  His  levity  and  caprice  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  fcorn  of  the  people,  who  once 
revered  him  as  the  defcendant  of  their  ancient 
Kings  and  heroes.  Had  he  died  a  natural  death, 
his  end  would  have  been  unlamented,  and  his 
memory  have  been  forgotten;  but  the  cruel 
circumftances  of  his  murder,  and  the  remiffnefs 
with  which  it  was  afterwards  avenged,  have  made 
his  name  to  be   remembered  with  regret,  and 

have 
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Kaye  rendered  him  the  object  of  pity,  to  which  he  Book 
had  otherwife  no  title.  IV". 

Every  one's  imagination  was  at  work  to  guefs    1567. 
'who  had  contrived  and  executed  this  execrable  B6*»^«^' 
deed*     The  fufpicion  fell,  with  almoft  a  general  Queen  fuf- 
confenti  on  Bothweil  *  -,  and  ifome  reflexions  were  thf  mu**rder; 
thrown  out,    as  if  the  Queen   herfelf  were  no 
ftranger  to  the  crime.     Of  BothwelFs  guilt  there' 
remains  the  fulled  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the 
a6tion  will  admit.     The  Queen's  known  fenti- 
ments  with  regard  to  her  hufband,  gave  a  great 
appearance  of  probability  to  the  imputation  with 
which  Ihe  was  loaded  -f. 

Two  days  after  the  murder>  a  proclamation 
was  iflued  by  the  Queen,  offering  a  confiderable 
reward  to  any  perfon  who*  Ihould  difcover  thofe 
who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  horrid  and  deteft* 
able  crime  if  5  and  though  Bothweil  was  now  one 
of  the  greateft  fubjefts  in  the  kingdom^  formi- 
dable on  account  of  his  own  power^  and  proteft* 
cd  by  the  Queen's  favour,  it  was  impofllble  to 
fupprefs  the  fentiments  and  indignation  of  the 
people.  Papers  were  affixed  to  the  moft  public 
places  of  the  city,  accufing  him  of  the  murder, 
and  naming  his  accomplices;  piftures  appeared 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  voices  were  heard  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  charging  him  with  that 
barbarous  aftion.  But  the  authors  of  thefe  ru- 
mours did  tiot  confine  their  accufations  to  Both- 

•  Melv.  155.     Andetf.  vol.  i.  156. 
f  See  Differtation  concerning  the  mutdefof  Henry  Dimly, 
and  the  genuinenefs  of  Mary's  letters  to  Bothweil.  Appendix, 
I  Anderf.  vol.  i.  36. 

Vol.  I.  Dd  weft 
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Book  well  alorie,  they  ihfinuated  that  the  Queen  her- 
I^-      felf  was  acceflfary  to  the  crime  *.     This  bold  ac- 
IC67.     cufation,  which  fo  dired:Iy  attacked  Mary's  re- 
putation, drew  the  attention  pf  her  council  s  and 
by  engaging  them  in  an  inquiry  after  the  authon 
of  theie  libels,  diverted  them  from  fearching  for 
the  murderers  of  the  King  f.     It  could  fcarce  be 
expefted  that  Mary  herfelf  would  be  extremely 
felicitous  to  difcover  thofe  who  had  rid  her  of  an 
hufband,  whom  Ihe  had  fo  violently  hated.    It 
was  Bothwell's  interelt,  who  had  the  fupreme  di- 
rcdion  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  affairs,  to 
ftifle  and  fupprefs  whatever  evidence  fhould  be 
offered,  and  to  cover,  if  poflible,  the  whole  tranf- 
adtion  under  the  veil  of  darknefs  and  of  filence. 
Some  inquiry,    however,    was  made,   and  fomc 
perfons  called  before  the  council;    but  the  ex- 
amination was  conducted  with  the  mofl  indecent 
remiffhefs,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  let  in  no 
light  upon  that  fcene  of  guilt  J.  • 

It  was  not  her  own  fubjefts  alone  who  fufpefted 
Mary  of  having  been  accelTary  to  this  unnatural 
crime ;  nor  did  an  opinion,  fo  difhonourable  to 
her  character,  owe  its  rife  and  progrcfs  to  the 
jealoufy  and  malice  of  her  faftious  nobles.  The 
.  report  of  the  manner  and  circumftances  of  the 
King*s  murder  fpread  quickly  over  all  Europe, 
and,  even  in  that  age,  which  was  accuflomed  to 
deeds  of  violence,  it  excited  univerfal  horror.  As 
her  unhappy  breach  with  her  hufband  had  long 
been  matter  of  public  difcourfe,    the  firfl  con- 

•  Anderr.  vol.  ii.  156.         f  Id.  rol.  i.  3^.  t  i^-  ^'^^' 

iv.  167,  168. 
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jcftures  which. were  formed  with  regard  to'  his  Book 
death,  were  extremely  ta  her  difad vantage.  Her  ^^* 
friends,  at  a  lofs  what  apology  to  offer  for  her 
conduft,  called  on  her  to  profecute  the  murderers 
with  the  utmoft  diligence,  and  expeded  that  the 
rigour  of  her  proceedings  would  prove  the  bcft 
and  fuUeft  vindication  of  her  innocence  *. 

Lennox,  at  the  fame  time,  incited  Mary  to  Lennox  jc- 
vengeance  with  inceflant  importunity.  This  no-  wcii  of  the 
blcman  had  (hared  in  his  fon's  difgrace,  and  being  der"^ ''""'* 
treated  by  Mary  With  neglect,  ufually  refided  at 
a  diftance  from  court.  Roufed,  however,  by  an 
event  no  lefs  Ihocking  to  the  heart  of  a  father, 
than  fatal  to  all  his  fchemes  of  ambition,  he  ven- 
tured to  write  to  the  Queen,  and  to  offer  his  ad-  Feb.  %u 
vice  with  refpeft  to  the  moft  effeftual  method 
for  difcovering  and  convicting  thofe  who  had  fo 
cruelly  deprived  him  of  a  fon,  and  her  of  a 
huft>and.  He  urged  her  to  profecute  thofe  who 
were  guilty  with  vigour,  and  to  bring  them  to  a 
fpeedy  trial;  he  declared  his  own  fufpicion  of 
Bothwell,  and  of  thofe  who  were  named  as  his 
accomplices  ;  he  required  that,  out  of  regard  to 
decency,  and  in  order  to  encourage  evidence  to 
appear  againft  them,  the  perlbns  accufed  of  fuch 
an  atrocious  crime  Ihould  be  committed, p  ciif- 
tody,  or  at  lead  excluded  from  her  coirt  and 
prefence  j". 

Mary  was  then  at  Seaton,  whither  (he  had  re- 
tired after  the  burial  of  the  King,  whofe  body 
was  depofited  among  the  Monarchs  of  Scotland,    . 

♦  Keith,  Prcf.  ix.  t  I^*  1^9' 
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B  o  o  R  in  a  private  but  decent  oianner  *.    The  former 
IV.      part  of  the  Earl's  demand  could  not,  on  any  prc- 
g        tence,  be  eluded;    and  it  was  rcfolved  to   bring 
Bothwell  immediately  to  trial.     But,   inftead  of 
Mary  con-    Confining  him  to  any  prifon^  Mary  admitted  him 
ftivour  him.  ^"^^  ^'*  ^^^  councils,  and  allowed  a  perfon,  uni- 
vcrfally  reputed  a  murderer  of  her  hufband,  to 
enjoy  all  the  fecurity,  the  dignity,  and  the  power . 
of  a  favourite  f.     The  offices  which  Bothwell  al- 
ready poffefled,  gave  him  the  command  of  ail  the 
f  fouth  of  Scotland,     The  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
however,  was  a  place  of  too  much  confequencc 
not  to  wifh  it  in  his  own  power.     The  Queen,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  furrender 
it,    confented  to  put  the  perfon  of  the  young 
March  19.    Prince  in  his  hands,  and  immediately  beftowcd 
the  government  of  that  important  fortrefs  upon 
Bothwell  if.     So  many  fteps  in  her  conduct,  in- 
confiftent  with  all  tHe  rules  of  prudence,  and  of 
decency,  muft  be  imputed  to  an  cxcefs  either  of 
folly  or  of  love.     Mary's  known  charafter  fully 
vindicates  her  from  the  former  5    of  the  latter, 
many  and  ftriking  proofs  foon  appeared. 
Ha'iens  on        No  direft  evidcncc  had  yet  appeared  againft 
hiitnai.       Bothwell;  but  as  time  might  bring  to  light  the 
circum^nces  of  a  crime,  in  which  fo  many  ac- 
complAs  were  concerned,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portant to  hurry  over  the  trial,  while  nothing 
more  than  general  fufpicions,  and  uncertain  fur- 
mifes,  could  be  produced  by  his  accufers.    For 
this  reafon,  in  a  meeting  of  Privy  Coiincil  held 

•  Andcrf.  vol.  i.  23.  f  Id,  ibid.  40,  &c,  t  Id. 

ibid.    Pref.  64.     Keith,  379. 
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en  the  28  th  of  March,  the  12th  of  April  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  day  of  trial.  And  though  the 
law  allowed,  and  the  manner  in  which  criminal 
eaufes  were  carried  on  in  that  age  required,  a 
much  longer  interval,  it  appears,  from  feveral 
circumftances,  that  this  fhort  fpace  was  confider-* 
ably  contrafted,  and  that  Lennox  had  only  eleven 
days  warning  to  prepare  for  accufing  a  perfon,  fo 
far  fuperior  to  himfelf,  both  in  power  and  in  fa- 
vour *.  No  roan  could  be  lefs  in  a  condition  to 
contend  with  an  antagonift  who  was  thus  fupport- 
ed.  Though  Lennoxes  paternal  eftate  had  been 
reftored  to  him,  when  he  was  recalled  into  Scot- 
land, it  feems  to  have  been  confiderably  impaired 
during  his  banifhment.  His  vaffals,  while  he  re- 
fided  in  England,  had  been  accuf^omed  to  fomQ 

•  The  aft  of  Privy  Council,  appoindng  tlie  day  of  9oth- 
well's  trial,  bears  date  March  the  28th,  which  happened  on  a 
Thprfday,  Anderf.  vol.  i.  5c.  The  Qaeen^s  warrant  to  the 
mefengersf  impowering  them  tofummon  Lennox  to  be  pre  fen  t, 
is  dated  on  the  29th.  Anderf.  vol.  ii.  97.  He  was  fummoned 
by  public  proclamation  at  the  Crofs  of  Edinburgh  on  the  fame 
day.  Ibid.  100.  He  was  fummoned  at  his  dwelling-houfes  in 
Qlafgow  and  Dumbarton  the  30th  of  March,  the  ift  and  2d 
days  of  April.  Ibid.  loi.  He  was  fummoned  at  Perth,  Apri( 
id.  Ibid.  10 z.  Though  Lenpox  refided  at  that  time 40  mile^ 
from  Edinburgh,  the  citation  might  have  been  given  him 
fooner.  Such  an  unneceflary  delay  affords  fomecaufe  for  fuf- 
picion*  *Tis  true,  Mary  in  her  letter,  March  24th,  invited 
Lenqox  to  come  to  Edinburgh  the  enfuing  week ;  this  gave 
him  waniin^  fome  days  fooner,  that  ihe  intended  to  bring  on  • 
the  trial  without  delay.  But  the  precife  tinie  could  not  be  le- 
gally or  certainly  known  to  Lennox  fooner  than  11  or  12  days 
before  the  day  oji  which  he  was  required  to  appear.  By  the 
law  and  pra6kice  of  Scotland,  at  that  time,  parties  were  fum-* 
^oned,  in  cafes  of  treafon^  40  days  previous  to  the  trial. 

P  d  3  degree 
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B  o  o  ic  degree  of  independence,  and  he  had  not  recover- 
IV".  ed  that  abfolute  afcendant  over  them,  which  a 
feudal  chief  ufually  poffeiSed.  He  had  ao  reaibn 
to  expedt  the  concurrence  of  any  of  thofe  factions 
into  which  the  nobles  were  divided.  During  the 
ftiort  period  of  his  fon*s  profperity,  he  had  taken 
fuch  fteps  as  gave  rife  to  an  open  breach  with 
Murray  and  all  hi«  adherents.     The  partizans  of 

1h  the  houfe  of  Hamilton  were  his  hereditary  and 

mortal  enemies.  Huntly  was  linked  in  the  deleft 
confederacy .  with  Bothwell  \  and  thus^  to  the 
difgrace  of  the  nation,  Lennox  ftood  alone  in  a 
paufc:^  where  both  honour  and  humanity  called  fo 
loudly  on  his  countrymen  to  fecond  him. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  Bothwell  himfclf 
was  prefent,  and  fat  as  a  member  in  that  meeting 
of  Privy  Council,  which  gave  diredtions  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  and  manner  of  his  trial  \  and  he 
ftill  enjoyed  not  only  full  liberty,  but  was  rcr 
ceivcd  into  the  Queen*s  prefence  with  the  fame 
diftinguiftied  familiarity  as  formerly  *. 

l,en?iox  Nothing  could  be  a  more  cruel  difappoint* 

Uy,  '*    '  ment  to  the  wifhes  and  refentment  of  a  father, 

than  fuch  a  premature  trial  j  every  ftep  towards 

which  faemed  to  be  taken  by  diredions  from  the   • 

pcrfon  who  was  himfelf  accufed  of  the  crime,  and 

calculated  on  purpofe  to  conceal  rather  than  to 

deteft  his  guilt.     Lennox  forefaw  what  would  be 

•  the  iffuc  of  this  mock  inquiry,    and  with  how 

little  fafety  to  himfelf,  or  fuccefs  to  his  caufe,  he 

f  ould  venture  to  appear  on  the  day  prefixed.    In 

.his  former  letters,  though  under  expreffions  the 

♦  Anderf.  vol.  i.  50;  52. 

(noil 
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moft  refpedful,  fome  fymptoms  of  his  diftrufting  Book 
t:he  Queen  may  be  difcovered.  He  fpoke  out  ^V- 
now  in  plain  language.  He  complained  of  the  j  .^^ 
injury  done  him,  by  hurrying  on  the  trial  with 
fuch  illegal  precipitation!  '  He  reprefented  once 
more  the  indecency  of  allowing  Bothwell,  not 
only  to  enjoy  perfonal  liberty,  but  to  retain  his 
former  influence  over  her  councils.  He  again 
required  her,  as  (he  regarded  her  own  honour,  to 
give  fome  evidence  of  her  fincerity  }n  profecuting 
the  murder,  by  confining  the  perfon  who  was,  on 
good  grounds,  fufpefted  to  be  the  author  of  itj 
and,  till  that  were  done,  he  fignified  his  own  re- 
folution  not  to  be  prefent  at  a  trial,  the  manner 
and  circumftances  of  which  were  fo  irrcguUr  and 
unfatisfaftory  *• 

He  feems,    however,  to  have  expedcd  little  Appiieifor 
fuccefs  from  this  application  to  Mary ;  and  there-  loEJira- 
fore,    at  the  fame  time,  befought  Elizabeth  to 
interpofe,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  a  delay  as  he 
demanded  t-     Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof 
how  violently  he  fufpefted  the  one  Queen,  than 
his  fubmitting  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  other, 
who  had  treated  his  fon  with  the  utmofl  con*^     . 
tempt,  and  himfelf  and  family  with  the  gneateft 
rigour.     Elizabeth,  who  was  never  unwilling  to   . 
interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,    wrote  in- 
ftantly  lo  Mary,  advifed  her  to  delay  the  trial  for 
fome  time,  and  urged,  in  fuch  ilrong  terms,  the   • 
fame  arguments  which  Lennox  had  ufed,  as  might 
have  convinced  her   to    what    an   unfavourable 

•  Anderf.  vol.  i.  52.  f  Good.  vol.  ii.  352. 
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Book  conftruAion  her  conduft  would  be  liable^   if  Ihe 
I^*      pcrfiftcd  in  her  prcfent  method  of  proceeding  *. 
ic6y.        Neither  her  intrearies,  however,  nor  thofe  of 

The  trial      Lcnnox,  could  prevail  to  have  the  trial  put  off. 
On  the  day  appointed,  Bothwell  appeared,  but 
with  fuch  a  formidable  retinue,    that  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  condemn,  and  impofBblc 
to  punifli  him.     Befides  a  numerous  body  of  his 
friends  and  vaffals  aflembled,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,    fronj  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^  he 
was  attended  by  ^  band  of  hired  foldiers,    who 
marched  with  flying  colours  along  the  ftrccts  of 
Edinburgh  •)-•     A  court  of  juftice  was  held  with 
the  accuftomed  formalities.     An  indiftment  was 
prcfented  againft  Bothwell,  and  Lennox  was  call- 
ed upon  to  make  good  his  acicufadon.     In  his 
name  appeared  Robert  Cunningham,  one  of  his 
(icpendants.     He  excyfed  his  Mailer's  abfence, 
pn  account  of  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  time,  which 
prevented  his  affembling  his  friends  and  vaffals, 
yrithout  whofe  affiftance  he  could  not,  with  fafc- 
ty,  venture  to  fet  himfelf  in  oppofidon  to  fUch  z, 
powerful  antagonift.     For  this  reafon,  he  defired 
tke  court  to  flop  proceeding,  and  protcfted,  that 
any  fentence  which  Ihould  be  paffed  at  that  time, 
ought  to  be  deemed  illegal  and  void.     Bothwell, 
on  the  other  hand,  infilled  that  the  court  fhould 
inllandy  proceed  to  trial.     One  of  Lennox's  own 
letters,  in  which  he  craved  of  the  Queen  to  pro- 
fecute  the  murderers  without  delay,    was  pro- 
duced.     Cunningham's  objedlions    were    ovcr- 

•  Anderf.  Pref,  60.  See  Appcndjx,  No.  XIX. 
t  Anderf.  vol,  i.  135. 
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ruled ;  and  the  jury,  confifting  of  Peers  and  Ba-  B  o  ox 
rons  of  the  firft  rank,  found  Bothwell  not  guilty      IV. 
of  the  crime.  g 

No  pcrfon  appeared  as  an  accufer,  not  a  fingle  Bothwcii  u 

•  g*  .        «  •  «  1  «    acquitted* 

'witnefs  was  examined,  nor  any  evidence  produced 
againft  him.  The  jury,  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  could  do  nothing  elfe  but  acquit  him. 
Their  verdift,  however,  was  far  from  gratifying 
the  wiihes,  or  filencing  the  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple. ,  Every  qjrcumftance  in  the  trial  gave  grounds 
for  fufpicion,  and  excited  indignation  {^  and  the 
judgment  pronounced,  inftead  of  being  a  proof 
of  Bothwell's  innocence,  was  efteemed  an  ar- 
gument of  his  guilt.  Pafquinades  and  libels 
were  affixed  to  different  places,  cxprcffing  the 
fentiments  of  the  public  with  the  utmoft  virulence 
of  language. 

The  jury  thcmfelvcs  feem  to  have  been  awar^ 
of  the  cenfure  to  which  their  proceedings  would 
be  cxpofed}  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
returned  their  verdift  acquitting  Bothwell,  the 
Earl  of  Caithnefs  protefted,  in  their  name,  that 
no  crime  Ihould  be  imputed  to  them  on  that  ac- 
count, becaufe  no  accufer  had  appeared,  and  no 
proof  was  brought  of  the  indiftment.  He  took 
notice,  likewife,  that  the  ninth  inftead  of  the 
tenth  of  February  was  mentioned  in  the  indift- 
ment,  as  the  day  on  which  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  A  circumftance,  which  difcovers 
the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  thofe  who  prepared 
the  indiftrnent  i  and  at  a  time  when  men  were 
difpofed,  and  not  without  reafon,  to  be  fufpicious 

of 
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B  6  o  R  of  every  thing,  this  fmall  matter  contributed  to 
IV.      confirm  and  to  increafc  their  fufpicions  *• 

Even  Bothwell  himfclf  did  not  rely  on  the 
judgment  which  he  had  obtained  in  his  favour^  as 
a  full  vindication  of  his  innocence.  Immediate- 
ly after  his  acquittal,  he,  in  compliance  with  a 
cuftom  which  was  not  then  obfolete,  publj^^hKd  a 
writing,  in  which  he  offered  to  fight,  in  fingle 
combat,  any  Gentleman  of  good  fame,  who 
ihould  prefume  to  accufe  him  of  being  acceffary 
to  the  murder  of  the  King. 

Mary,  however,  continued  to  treat  him  as  if 
♦    he  had  been  cleared  by  the  moft  unexceptionable 

/  and  fatisfaftory  evidence.     The  afcen^ant  he  had 

gained  over  her  heart,  as  well  as  over  her  coun- 
cils, was  more  vifible  than  ever ;  and  Lennox, 
who  could  not  expedt  that  his  own  perfon  would 
be  fafe  in  a  country  where  the  murde^Jof  his  fon 
had  been  abfolved,  without  regard  to  jufticci 
and  loaded  with  honours,  in  contempt  of  de- 
cency; fled  with  precipitation  towards  Eng- 
land t* 

APiriiti         Two  days  after  the  trial,   a  Parliament  was 

■leat  beldc  ^  . 

held,  at  the  opening  of  which  the  Queen  diftin- 
guiihed  Bothwell,  by  appointing  him  to  carry 
the  fceptre  before  her  X*  Moft  of  the  afts  paifcd 
in  this  Affembly  were  calculated  on  purpofc  to 
ftrengthen  his  party,  and  to  promote  his  dq^gns. 
He  obtained  the  ratification  of  all  the  poflefllons 
^nd  honours  which  the  partiality  of  the  Queen 

•  Bothw.  Trial,  Anderf.  vol.  i.  97,  &c.        f  Keith,  378, 
Note  (d).  X  Id.  ibid. 
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• 

I  ad   conferred  upon  him;    and  the  aft  to  that.Booic'' 
r£Fc£t  contained  the  ftrongeft  declarations  of  his      IV. 
"aithful  fervices  to  the  Crown  in  all  times  paft.  '^  j;.  ^ 
rh^  furrender  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  by      ^ 
NIar  was  confirmed.   The  law  of  attainder  againflr 
Fluntly  was  repealed^  and  he^  and  his  adherents^ 
were  rcftorcd  to  the  efttu:es  and  honours  of  their 
anceftors.     Several  of  thofe  who  had  been  on  the 
jury  which  acquitted  him,  obtained  ratifications 
of  the  grants  made  in  their  favour;  and  as  pgif-* 
quinades  daily  multiplied,  a  law  paifed,  whereby 
thofe,  into  whofe  hands  any  paper  of  that  kind 
fell,    were  commanded  inftantly  to  deftroy  itj^ 
and  if,  through  their  negleft,  it  fhould  be  allow^- 
cd  to  fpread,  they  were  fubjeded  to  a  capital  pu- 
nifliment,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
the  original  authors  *.        *  • 

But  the  abfolute  dominion  which  Bothwell  had  RewtrkAi* 

law  in  fa- 

acquircd  over  Mary's  mind,  appeared  in  the  clear-  vour  of  the 
eft  manner,  by  an  aft  in  favour  of  the  Protcftant  tion. 
religion,  to  which,  at  this  time,  fhe  gave  her  af- 
fent,     Mary*s  attachment  to  the  Romifti  faith 
was  uniform  and  fuperftitious ;  fhe  had  never  laid 
afide  the  defign,  nor  loft  the  hopes  of  reftoring 
it.    She  had,  of  late,  come  under  new  engage- 
ments to  that  purpofe,  and,  in  confcquence  of 
thcfe,  had  ventured  upon  fome  fteps  more  public 
and  vigorous  than  any  fhe  had  formerly  taken. 
But  Bothwell  was  prompted,  by  powerful  mo- 
tives, to  promote  this  law.     He  had  been  guilty 
of  crimes,  which  rendered  him  the  objeft  of  juft 
I      jind  univerfal  deteftation.     He  was  meditating 

\  '•  Keith,  289, 

;  '  others, 
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■p  o  o  K  othcrs>  which  he  cafily  forcfaw  would  heighten  the 
IV.      public  indignation  againft  him.     By  this  populsr 
'""""■^^     '  law,  he  might  hope  to  divert,  or  to  delay  the  re- 
^  ^*    fentment  of  the  nation,  and  flattered  himfelf^  that 
the  obtaining  this  unexpefted  and  legal  fecunty 
for  the  Proteftant  religion  would  atone  for  much 
guilt,  filencc  the  clamours  of  the  clergy,  and  ir- 
ducc  the  people  to  connive  at,  or  to  tolerate  his 
crimes.     The  adt  itfelf  was  fo  favourable  to  the 
iifl^ine  of  the  Reformers,  that  the  Parliamenr, 
which  met  next  year,  under  very  different  leaders, 
could  fubftitute  nothing  ftronger  or  more  explici: 
in  its  place;  and  thought  it  fufficient  to  ratify  i: 
word  for  word  *•     To  pafs  fuch  an  aft  was  utter!? 
inconfiftent  with  all  the  maxims  whicn  Mary  fol- 
lowed in  every  other  period  of  her  life  j  but  what 
could  never  be  extorted  from  her  by  the  folicira- 
tions  of  the  Aflemblies  of  the  church,  or  by  the 
intreatics  of  the  people,  the  more  f  ')werful  influx 
cnce  of  BothwcU  now  obtained  f. 

•  Pari.  I  Jac.  VI.  c.  31. 

t  Buchanan,  Hift   355,  not  oi^ly  omits  taking  any  notice     1 
of  this  law,  but  aflcrts  that  the  Queen,  though  fiic  had  given 
promifes  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  religion,  refufed  to  per-     | 
mit  ^ny  a£i  to  pafs  in  fupport  of  it,  and  even  difmiiTed  the  de- 
puties of  the  church  with  contempt.     Spotfwood,  202.  and 
Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  41.  both  afHrm  the  fame  thing.  It  wooM     I 
not  have  been  neceHary  to  obferve  this  inftance  of  Bachanan's 
inaccuracy,  but  that  an  author  fo  converfant  in  our  laws  as     i 
Spotfwood,  and  onefo  indullrious  as  Calderwood,  (hould  com- 
mit fuch  an  error,  when  not  only  the  original  fta(u(c  was  ex- 
tant in  the  rccords'of  Mary's  Parliament,  but  «vcn  when  the 
printed  aft  of  Murray's  Parliament  was  before  their  eyes,  is 
remarkable.     Even  Bachanan  himfelf  has  talccn  notice  of  this 
aft.   Dctcftio,  p.  8. 

Ev£Ry 
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EV-ERT  ftep  taken  by  Bothwell  had  hitherto  been  Book' 
attended  with  all  the  fuccefs  which  his  moft  fan-  •   IV. 
guinc  wifhes  could  expeft.   He  had  entirely  gained    ^  -g^ 
r  he  Queen^s  hearty  the  murder  of  the  King  had  ex-  Boiiiwed 
oited  no  public  commotion 5  he  had  been  acquitted  fhrnobiw 
by  his  Peers  of  any  ftiare  in  that  crime  5  and  their  menT^m 
decifion  had  been,  in  fomefort,  ratified  in  Parlia-  «»n'»"f- 

band  to  the 

ment.    But  in  a  kingdom,  where  the  regal  autho-  Qacen. 
rity  was  fo  extremeiy  limited,  and  the  power  of  the 
nobles  fo  formidable,  he  durft  not  venture  on  the    . . 
laft  a6tion,  towards  which  all  his  ambitious  projects 
tended,  without  their  approbation.   In  order  to  fe- 
cure  this,  he,  immediately  after  the  diflblution  of  April  19. 
Parliamentpinvited  all  the  nobles  who  were  prefent 
to  an  entertainment.    Having  filled  the  houfe  with 
his  friends  and  dependants,  and  furroundcd  it  with 
armed  men  *,  he  opened  to  the  company  his  inten- 
tion of  marrying  the  Queen,  whofe  confent,  he  told 
them,  he  had  already  obtained  j  and  demanded  their 
approbation  of  this  match,  which,  he  faid,  was  no 
lefs  acceptable  to  their  Sovereign,  than  honourable 
to  himfelf  t-    Huntly  and  Seaton,  who  were  privy 
to  all  Bothweirs  fchemes,  and  promoted  them  with 
the  utmoft  zeal ;  the  Popiih  ecclefiaftics,  who  were 
abfolutely  devoted  to  the  Queen,  and  ready  to  footh 
all  her  paffions,  inftantly  declared  their  fatisfadion 
with  what  he  had  propofed.  .The  reft,  who  dreaded 
the  exorbitant  power  which  Bothwell  had  acquired, 
and  obferved  the  Queen's  growing  alFeftion  to- 
wards him  in  all  her  aftions,  were  willing  to  make 
a  merit  of  yielding  to  a  meafure,  which  they  could 
neither  oppofe  nor  defeat.     Some  few  were  con- 

*  Good,  vol.ii.  141.  t  Anderf.  vol.  i.  94. 

6  founded 
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Book  founded  and  enraged.   But,  in  the  end,  BothweL-, 

IV.      partly  by  promifes  and  flattery,  partly  by  terror 

^""7     '  and  force,  prevailed  on  all  who  ^werc  prefcnt  10 

^  ^*    fubfcribc  a  paper,   which  leaves  a  deeper  ftaic 

than  any  occurrence  in  that  age,  on  the  honour 

and  charadtcr  of  the  nation. 

This  paper  contained  the  ftrongeft  declarations 
of  Bothwell's  innocence,  and  the  moft  ample  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  good  fervices  to  the  kingdom. 
If  any  future  acculation  fhould  be  brought  againft 
him,  on  account  of  the  King's  murder,  the  fub- 
fcribers  promifed  to  Hand  by  him  as  one  man,  and 
to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  Jiis  defence. 
They  recommended  him  to  the  Quee"as  the  moft 
proper  perfon  (he  could  chufe  for  ahufband ;  and  if 
Ihe  could  condefcend  to  beftow  on  him  that  mark 

1^  *  of  her  regard,  they  undertook  to  promote  the  mar- 

riage, and  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces  in  op- 
pofing  any  perfon  who  endeavoufed  to  obftruct  it*. 
Among  the  fubfcribers  of  this  paper,  we  find  ibmc 
who  were  the  Queen's  chief  confidents,  others  who 
were  ftrangers  to  her  councils,  and  obnoxious  to 
.  her  difpleafure ;  fome  who  faithfully  adhered  to  her 
through  all  the  viciflitudes  of  her  fortune,  and 
others  who  became  the  principal  authors  of  her 
fufFeringSi  fbmc  paflionately  attached  to  the  Ro- 
mifh  fuperftition,  and  others  zealous  advocates  for 
the  Prote(^ant  faith  f.  No  common  intereft  can 
be  fuppofed  to  have  united  men  of  fuch  oppofite 
principles  and  parties,  in  recommending  to  their 
Sovereign  a  ftep  fo  injurious  to  her  honour,  and 

I  •  fo  fatal  to  her  peace.     This  ftrange  coalin.-^n  was 

•  Andcrf,  vol,  i.  177.  f  Kr>' 
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the  efFcft  of  much  artifice,  and  muft  be  confidered  Book 
as  the  boldeft  and  moft  mafterly  ftrokc  of  Both-      IV. 
well's  addrefs.   It  is  obfervable,  that  amidft  all  the 
altercations  and  mutual  reproaches  of  the  two  par- 
ties which  arofe  in  the  kingdom,  this  unworthy 
tranfaclion  is  feldom  mentioned.     Confcious  on 
both  fides,  that  in  this  particular  their  conduft 
could  ill  bear  examination,  and  would  redound  lit- 
tle to  their  fame,  they  always  touch  upon  it  unwil- 
lingly, and  feem  defirous  that  it  Iboiild  remain  in 
darknefs,  or  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  as  fo  many 
perfons,  who,  both  at  that  time,  and  ever  after, 
poflefled  che  Queen* s  favour,  fubfcribed  this  paper, 
the  fufpicifh  becomes  ftrong  that  Bothwell's  am- 
bitious hopes  were  neither  unknown  to  Mary,  nor 
difapproved  by  her  *. 

These' 

♦  Of  all  the  different  fyflems  with  regard  to  this  tranfaflion, 

that  of  Camden  feems  to  be  the  leaft  accurate,  and  the  worft 

founded.     He  fuppofes  that  Bothwell  was  hated  by  Murray/ 

Morton»  Sec,  who  had  been  his  afTociatea  in  the  murder  of  the 

King,  and  that  they  now  wanted  to  ruin  him.    He  affirms,  at 

the  fame  time,  that  the  fubfcriptions  to  this  paper  were  obtained 

by  them  out  of  fear  that  Bothwell  might  fmk  in  his  hopes,  and 

betray  the  whole  bloody  fecret,  404.  But  befides  the  abfurdity 

of  fappofing  that  any  man's  enemies  would  contribute  towards 

raifing  him  to  fuch  high  dignity,  on  the  uncertain  hopes  of  af< 

tcrwards  depriving  him  of  it ;   befides  the  impoflibility  of  ac- 

complifhing  fuch  a  marriage,  if  it  had  been  either  unknown  to 

the  Queen,  or  difagreeable  to  her ;  we  may  obfcrve  that  this 

fappofition  is  deflroyed  by  the  diredl  teftimony  of  the  Queen    - 

hcrfelf,  who  afcribes  the  confent  of  the  nobles  to  Bothwell's        ^ 

artifices,  <ivi;o  purchafedit  by  gi'uifig  them  to  underftand  that  ive 

twere  content  therenvith.  Anderf.  vol.  i.  94.  It  would  have  been 

no  fmall  advantage  to  Mary,  if  fhe  could  have  reprefented  the 

confent  of  the  nobles  to  have  been  their  own  volurftary  deed. 

It  is  iliH  more  furprifing  to  iind  Lefly  afcribing  this  paper  to 

Murray 
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These  fufpicions  arc  confirmed  by  the  mcfft 
direft  proof.     Mclvil,    at  that  time,    enjoyed  a 
confiderable  (hare  in  her  favour.     He,  as   well 
as  his  brother,  kept  a  fccret  correfpondence  ir. 
England  with  thofc   who  favoured  her   pretcn- 
fions  to  that  Crown.     The  rumour  of  her  intend- 
ed marriage  with  BothwcU  having  fpread  early 
in  that  kingdom,  excited  univerfal  indignation ; 
^   and  Mclvil  received  a  letter  from  thence,  which 
reprefented,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  what  would 
be  the  fatal  effcfts  of  fuch  an  imprudent  ftep. 
He  put  this  letter  into  the  Queen's  hands,  and 
enforced  it  with  the  utmoft  warmth.      She  not 
only  difregarded  thefc  rcmonftrance30  but  com- 
municated the  matter  to  Bothwell;    and   Mel- 
vil,  in  order  to  fave  his  life,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  court,  whither  he  durft  not  return  till*  the 
Earl's  rage  began  to  abate  *.    At  the  fame  time, 

Eli- 

Murray  and  his  fadion.  Anderf.  vol.  i.  26.  The  BUhop  hnn- 
felf  was  one  of  the  perfons  who  fubfcribed  it,  Keith,  385. 
The  King's  commiilioners,  at  the  conference  held  at  York 
1 568,  pretended  that  none  of  the  nobles,  except  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  would  fubfcribe  this  paper  till  a  warrant  ^m  the 
Queen  was  produced,  by  which  they  were  allowed  to  do  (b: 
this  warrant  they  had  in  their  cuHody,  and  exhibited.  An< 
derf*  vol.  iv.  Part  2.  5.  This  differs  from  fiuchanan*s  ac- 
count, who  fuppofes  that  all  the  nobles  prefent  fubfcribed  the 
paper  on  the  19th,  and  that  next  day  they  obtained  the  appro" 
bation  of  what  they  had  done,  by  way  of  fecurity  to  them- 
felves,  3 5  J. 

•  Mclv.  156.  According  to  Mel  vil.  Lord  Herries  L'fcc- 
wife  remonftrated  againil  the  marriage,  and  conjured  the 
Queen,  on  his  knees,  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  fuch  a  dlf- 
honourable  alliance,  156.  But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  Her- 
ries is  one  of  the  nobles  who  fubfcribed  the  bond,  April  19.        1 

Keith, 
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£.lizabeth  warned  Mary  of  the  danger  and  infamy  Book 
to  which  fhe  would  cxpofe  herfelf,  by  fuch  an  in-      IV. 
decent  choice  \  but  an  advice  from  her  met  with     j -g^ 
ftill  lefs  regard  *. 

Thr££  days  after  the  rifirtg  of  ]?arliament,  B^thweii 
Mary  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  in  order  Q^/nby* 
to  vifit  the  Prince  her  fon.     Bothwell  had  now  9^5^, 
brought  his  fdhemcs  to  full  maturity,  and  every 
precaution  being  taken  which   could  render    it 
fafe  to  enter  on  the  laft  and  decifive  ftep,  the  na- 
tural impetuofity  of  his  fpirit  did  not  fuffer  him 
to  deliberate  any  longer.     Under  pretence  of  an 
expedition  againft  the  freebooters  on  the  borders, 
he  aflemble^  his  followers;  and  marching  out  of 
Edinbui^h  With  a  thoufand  horfe,  turned  fuddenly 
towards  Linlithgow,  met  the  Queen  on  her  return  April  %i. 
near  that  place,  difperfed  her  flender  train  with- 
out refiftance,  feized  on  her  perfon,  and  conduc- 
ed her,  together  with  a  few  of  her  courtiers,  as  a 

Keith,  383.  2.  That  he  is  one  of  the  iVitneffes  to  the  mar- 
riage articles  between  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  May  14. 
Good*  vol.  ii.  61.  3.  That  he  fat  in  council  with  Bothwell, 
May  17.  Keith,  386.  But  this  remonflrance  of  Lord  Herries 
againft  the  marriage  happened  before  thefe,  made  by  Melvil 
himfelf,  157.  Mcivil's  remonflrance  muft  have  happened 
fom€  time  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  for  after  oiFend- 
ing  Bothwell,  he  retired  from  court ;  he  allowed  his  rage 
time  to  fubfide,  and  had  again  joined  the  Queen,  when  fhe 
was  feized,  April  24,  158.  The  time  which  mufl  have elapfed, 
by  this  account  of  the  matter,  was  perhaps  fufficient  to  have 
gained  Herries  from  being  an  oppofer  to  become  a  promoter 
of  the  marriage.  Perhaps  Melvil  may  have  committed  fome 
jti&dkt  with  regard  to  this  fa6l,  fo  far  as  relates  to  Lord  Her- 
ries. He  could  not  well  be  miflaken  with  regard  to  what 
himfelf  did. 

*  Anderf.-vol.  i.  106. 

'  Vol.  I.  E  c   .  prifoncr 
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Book  prifoner  to  his  caftle  of  Dunbar.  She  expreBcd 
IV.  neither  furprife,  nor  terror,  nor  indignation j  ar 
fuch  an  outrage  committed  on  her  peHbiij  and 
fuch  an  infult  offered  to  her  authority^  but  leemed 
to  yield  without  ftruggle  or  regret*.  Melvil 
was,  at  that  time,  one  of  her  attendants  s  and  the 
officer  by  whom  he  was  feized,  informed  him^  that 
nothing  was  done  without  the  Queen's  own  con- 
fent  f.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  letters  publiflied 
in  Mary's  name,  the  fcheme  had  been  comnmioL 
cated  to  her,  and  every  ftep  towards  it  was  taken 
with  her  participation  and  advice  J. 

Both  the  Queen  and  Bothwell  thought  it  of 
advantage  to  employ  this  appearance  of  violence. 
It  afforded  her  a  decent  excufe  for  her  condud; 
and  while  fhe  could  plead  that  it  was  owing  to 
force  rather  than  choice,  (he  hoped  that  her  re- 
putation, among  foreigners  at  leaft,  would  efcape 
without  cenfure,  or  be  expofed  to  lefs  reproach. 
Bothwell  could  not  help  diftrufting  all  the  me- 
thods which  had  hitherto  been  ulcd,  for  vindi- 
cating him  from  any  concern  in  the  murder  of 
the  King.  Something  was  ftill  wanting  for  his 
fecurity,  and  for  quieting  his  guilty  fears.  This 
was  a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal*  By  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  the  moft  heinous  crime  muft  be 
mentioned  by  name  in  a  pardon,  and  then  all 
leflcr  offences  are  deemed  to  be  included  under 
the  general  claufe,  and  all  other  crimes  wbaifo-^ 
ever  {•  To  feize  the  perfon  of  the  Prince,  is 
high  treafon  i  and  Bothwell  hoped^  that  a  pardon 

♦  Keith,  383.        t  MelF.  15S.         f  Good,  vol.ii.  37, 
II  PmL  6Jac.IV.  c.  62. 

obtained 
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obtained  for  this,  would  extend  to  every  thing  of  B  o  o  k 
which  he  had  been  accufed  *.  IV, 

BothWell,  having  now  got  the  Queen's  per-        r 
{on  into  his  hands,   it  would  have  been  unbe-  is  divorced 
coming  either  a  politician  or  a  man  of  gallantry  own  wife. 
to  have  delayed  confummating  his^  fchemes.     For 
this  purpofe,  he  inftantly  commehced  a  fuit,  in  . 
order  to  obtain  a  fcntence  of  divorce  from  his  wife 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Huntly*s  fitter. 
This  procefs  was  carried  on,  at  the  fame  time,  April  19. 
before  Proteftant  and  Popifli  judges ;  before  the 
former,  in  the  court  of  Commi^aries ;  and  be- 
fore the  latter,  in  the  fpiritual  court  of  the  Arch^ 
biihop  of  St.  Andrew's,  whofc  jurifdi&ion  the 
Queen  had  lately  rcftored.     The  pretexts  which 
he  pleaded  were  trivial,  or  fcandalous.    But  his 
authority  had  greater  weight  thaii  the  jufticc  of 
his  caufe ;  and  in  both  courts,  fentence  of  di- 
vorce was  pronounced  with  the  fame  indecent 
and  fufpicious  precipitancy  f  • 

Whilb  this  infamous  tranfafbion  was  carrying 
on,  the  Queen  refided  at  Dunbar ;  detained  as 
a  prifoner,  but  treated  with  the  greateft  refpeft. 
Soon  after  Bothwell,  with  a  numeroxis  train  of  May  3, 
his  dependants,  conducted  her  ta  Edinburgh} 
but,  inftead  of  lodging  her  in  the  Palace  of  Holy- 
rood-houfe,  he  conveyed  her  to  the  cattle,  of 
which  he  was  governor.  The  difcopterit  of  the 
nation  rendered  this  precaution  neceflary.  lii  an 
houfe  unfortified,  and  of  cafy  accefs,  the  Queen 
might  have  been  refcued  without  .diificidty  out  of 

*  Anddf.  vol.  iv.  partii.  6i.  f  And.  i.  132. 

£  e  a  his 
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fi  o  o  K  his  hands.     In  a  place  of  ftrcngth,  (he  was  fc- 
IV.      cured  from  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies. 
J  £67.        One  fmall  difficulty  ftill  remained  to  be  fur- 
mounted*     As  the  Queen  was  kept  in  a  fort  of 
captivity  by  Bothwell,  a  marriage  concluded  in 
that  condition  might  be  imputed  to  force,  and  be 

^«y  "•  held  invalid.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  Mary  ap- 
peared in  the  Court  of  Scflion,,  and,  in  prcfenc© 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  other  judges,  and  fcvcial 
•  of  the  nobility,  declared  that  (he  was  now  at  full 
liberty  i  and  though  BothweU's  violence  in  feizing 
her  perfon  had>  at  firft,  excited  her  indignation, 
yet  his  refpeftful  behaviour  fince  that  time,  had 
not  only  appeafed  her  refcntm«ent,  but  determined 
her  to  raife  him  to  higher  honours  *. 

?o  the"'***        What  thefe  were,  foon  became  public.     The 

Queen.       title  of  Duke  of  Orkney  was  conferred  upon  Both- 
well  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  his  marriage  with 
the  Queen,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  object  of 
his  wi(hes,  and  the  motive  of  his  crimes,  was  fo- 
lemnizcd.     The  ceremony  was  performed,  in 
public,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Proteftant 
Church,  by  Adam  Bothwell  bi(hop  of  Orkney, 
one  of  the  few  Prelates  who  had  embraced  the  Re- 
formation, and  on  the  fame  day  was  celebrated 
in  private,  according  to  the  forms  prefcribed  by 
the  Popifti  religion  f.     The  boldncfs  with  which 
Craig,  the  Minifter  who  was  xx)mmanded  to  pub- 
li(h  the  banns,  teftified  againfl:  the  defign;  the 
fmall  nmnber  of  the  nobles,  who  were  prefent  at 
the  marriage;  and   the  fullen  and  difreipedfid 

♦  And.  i,  87.  f  Id.  136.  IL  276. 
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filence  of  the  people,  when  the  Queen  appeared  B  Q  o  & 
in  public ;  were  manifeft  fymptoms  of  the  vio-  IV. 
lent  and  general  diiratisfadlion  of  her  own  fub- 
jefts.  The  refufal  of  Du  Croc  the  French  am- 
baffador  to  be  prefent  at  the  nuptial  ceremony  or 
entertainment,  difcovers  the  fentimentsof  her  al- 
lies, with  regard  to  this  part  of  her  conduft ;  and 
although  every  other  aftion  in  Mary's  life  could  be 
juftified  by  the  rules  of  priidcnce,  or  reconcile^ 
to  the  principles  of  virtue,  this  fatal  marriage 
would  remain  an  inconteftible  proof  of  her  rafli- 
n'cfs,  if  not  of  her  guilt. 

Mary's  firft  care  was  to  offer  fome  apology 
for  her  conduft,  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
England.  The  inftruftions  to  her  ambaffadors 
ftill  remain,  and  are  drawn  by  a  mafterly  hand. 
But  under  all  the  artificial  and  falfe  colouring  (he 
employs,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  not  only  that  many 
of  the  ftcps  (he  had  taken  were  unjuftifi'able,  but 
that  fhe  herfelf  was  confcious  that  they  could  not 
be  juftified*. 

The  title  of  King  was  the  only  thing  which 
was  not  beftowed  upon  Bothwell.  Notwithftand- 
ing  her  attachment  to  him,  Mary  remembered 
the  inconveniences  which  had  arifen  from  the  ra:fh 
advancement  of  her  former  hufband  to  that  ho- 
nour. She  agreed,  however,  that  he  (hould  fign, 
in  token  of  confent,  all  the  public  writs  iffued  in 
her  name  f.  Thfs  was  nothing  more  than  mere 
form,  but,  together  with  it,  he  poflefled  all  the 
reality  of  power.  The  Queen's  perfon  was  in  his 
hands ;  IJic  was  furrounded  more  clofcly  th^n  ever 

f  And.  i.  89.  t  Good.  ii.  6o. 
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Book  by  his  creatures ;  none  of  her  fubje&s  could  ob- 
^^*      tain  audi/ence  without  his  pcrmiffion  j  and,  unleis 

\^f^  in  his  own  prefencc,  none  but  his  confidents  were 
permitted  to  converfe  with  her  ♦.  The  Scottifh 
Monarchs  were  accuftomed  to  live  among  their 
fubjects  a$  fathers  or  as  equals,  without  diftniCtj 
^d  with  little  ftate ;  armed  guards  ftanding  at 
the  doors  of  the  royal  apartment,  difEculty  of  ac- 
cefs^  diftance  and  retu-ementj)  were  things  un* 
jknown^  and  unpopular, 

^bS'ome"       These  precautions  were  neceflfary  for  feoirxog 

the^Pri^c'i  ^^  Bothwell  the  power  which  he  had  acquired. 

perfoo.  But^  without  being  mafter  of  the  perfbn  of  the 
young  Prince>  he  efteemed  all  that  he  had  g^aed 
to  be  precarious  and  unceruin.  The  Queen  had 
committed  her  fon  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
The  iideli^  and '  loyalty  of  that  nobleman  weie 
too  well  )cnown  to  expeft  that  he  would  be  wil- 
ling to  put  the  Prince  into  the  hands  of  the  mail 
who  was  fo  violently  fufpe^ed  of  having  mur- 
dered his  father.  Bothwellj  however^  laboured 
to  get  the  Prince  into  his  power^  with  an  anxiety 
which  gave  rife  to  the  blackeft  fufpicions.  AU 
^his  addrefs^  as  well  as  authority^  wereempli^cd 
t«  perfuade^  or  tx>  force  Mar^  into  a  compliance 
with  his  demands  f.  And  it  is  no  flight  proofj 
both  of  the  firmnefs  and  dexterity  of  that  noble- 
man, that  he  preferved  a  life  of  fo  much  import- 
ance to  the  nation,  froni  lying  at  the  mercy  of  a 
man,  whom  fear  qv  ambition  might  haye  prompts 
pd  to  violent  attempts  againft  it. 

•  And.  i.  136,  ^  Mclv.  |6o,    Buch.  361. 
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The  eyes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were  Book 
iixed^  at  that  time,  upon  the  great  events,  which      IV. 
Jiad  happened  in  Scotland,  during  three  months.        g 
A  King  murdered  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  in  the  General  uL 
prime  of  his  days,  and  in  his  capital  city;  the  ilich'^tL 
peribn  fufpe&ed  of  that  odious  crime  fuffered  not  ^^J^^*^^ 
only  to  appear  publicly  in  every  place>  but  ad-  ^^^ 
mitted  into  the  prefence  of  the  Queen,  diftin-* 
guiihed  by  her  favour,  and  intruded  with  the 
chief  diredUon  of  her  affairs;  fubjefted  to  a  trial 
which  was  carried  on  with  moft  fliamelefs  par- 
tiality, and  acquitted  by  a  fentence,  which  ferved    ^  * 
only  to  confirm  the  fufpicions  of  his  guilt ;   di« 
vorced  from  his  wife,  on  pretences  frivolous,  or 
indecent ;  and  after  all  this,  inftead  of  meeting 
with  the  ignominy  due  to  his  anions,  or  the  pu- 
niihment  merited  by  his  crimes,  permitted  openly, 
and  without  oppolition,  to  marry  a  Queen,  the 
wife  of  the  Ptince  whom  he  had  affaflinated,  and 
the  guardian  of  thofe  laws  which  he  had  been 
guilty  of  violating.     Such  a  quick  fucceflion  of 
incidents,  fo  fingular  and  fo  deteftable,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  hiftory.     They  left,  in  the 
opinion  of  foreigners,  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the 
charafter  of  the  nation.     The  Scots  were  held 
in  abhorrence  all  over  Europe  j  they  durft  fcarce 
appear  any  where  in  public ;  and  after  fuffering 
fo  many  atrocious  deeds  to  pafs  with  impunity, 
they  were  univerfally  reproached  as  men  void  of 
courage,  or  of  humanity,  as  equally  rcgardlefs 
of  the  reputation  of  their  Queen,  and  the  honour 
of  their  country  *. 

*  Anderf.  voL  i.  laS.  134.    Melv.  163.     See  Appendix, 
No.  XX. 
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fi  o  o  K      Thksb  reproaches  roufed  the  nobles>  who  had 
IV.      been  hitherto  amufcd  by  Bothweirs  artifices,  or 
'"J^gZ*'  intimidated  by  hjs  power.     The  manner  in  which 
The  nobles   hc  cxcrcifed  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired, 
aJStifther    ^is  repeated  attempts  tq  become  mafter  of  the 
Md^Boiii.     Prince's  perfon,  together  with  fame  ra(h  threat- 
enings  againft  him,  which  hc  let  fall*,  added  to 
the  violence  and  promptncfs  of  their  refolutions. 
A  confiderable  body  of  them  afiembled  at  Stir- 
ling, and  entered  into  an  aiTociation  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Prince's  pcrfon.    Argyll,  Athol,  Mar, 
Morton,  Glencairn,  Home,  Lindfay,  Boyd,  Mur- 
ray of  Tullibardin,   Kirkaldy  of  Grange,    and 
Maidand  the  Secretary,  were  the  heads  of  this 
confederacy  t«     Stewart  pari  of  Athol  was  re- 
markablp  for  an  uiiiform  and  bigotted  attachment 
to  popery  4  but  his  indignation  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  King,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  al- 
lied, and  his  zeal  for  the  fafety  of  the  Prince, 
overcame,  on  this  occalion,  all  confiderations  of 
relig\pn,  and  united  him  with  the  moft  zealous 
Protcftants.     Several  of  the  othtr  nobles  afted, 
without  queftion,  from  a  laudable  concern  for  the 
fafety  of  the  Prince,  and  the  honour  of  their 
country.     But  the  fpirit  which  fome  of  them  dif- 
covered,     during    the    fubfequent    revolutions, 
leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  that  ambition  or  re- 
fen  tment  were  the  real  motives  of  their  conduft  j 
and  that,  on  many  occalions,  while  they  were  pur- 
fuing  ends  juft  and  neceflary,  they  were  actuated 
by  principles  ^nd  paffions  altogether  unjuftifiable, 
The  firft  accounts  of  this  league  filled  the 
Queen  and  Bothwell   with   great  confternation, 

•  Melv.  161.  f  Keith,  39^. 
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"hey  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  fcntiments  of  the  Book 
ation>  with  refpcft  to  their  conduft ;  and  though      IV. 
clieir  marriage  had  not  met  with  public  oppofi-        V 
tion,  they  knew  that  it  had  not  been  carried. on 
"without  the  fecret  difguft  and  murmurings  of  all 
xranks  of  men*     They  forefaw  liic  violence  with 
^i^hich  this  indignation  would   burft  out,    after 
liaving  b^en  fo  long  fupprefTed ;  apd  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  ftorm,  Mary  iflued  a  proclama-  149  ^f« 
tion,  requiring  her  fubjefts  to  take  arms,  and  to 
attend  her  hufband  by  a  day  appointed.     At  the 
fame  time,  fhc  publifhed  a  fort  of  manifcfto,  in 
which  flic  laboured  to  vindicate  her  government 
from  thofe  imputations  with  which  it  had  been 
loaded,  and  employed  the  ftrongeft  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  her  concern  for  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the 
Prince  her  fon.     Neither  of  thefe  produced  any 
confiderable  effe^     Her  proclamation  was  ill 
obeyed,  arid  her  manifcfto  met  with  little  credit  *♦ 

The  confederate  Lords  carried  on  their  prepa*  ThcQuee* 
rations  with  nolefs  aftivity,  and  with  much  more  wciiretiri 
fuccefs.     Among  a  warlike  people,  men  of  fo  **^'**^ 
much  power  and  popularity  found  it  an  eafy  mat- 
ter to  raifc  an  army.     They  were  ready  to  march 
before  the  Queen  and  Bothwell  were  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  refift  them. .  The  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was 
the  place  whither  the  Queen  ought  naturally  to 
have  retired,  and  there  her  perfon  might  have  been 
perfeftly  fafe.     But  the  confederates  had  fallen 
on  means  to  fhake,  or  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Sir 
J^mes  Balfour,  the  deputy  governor,  and  Both-- 

♦  KriUi,  387.  395,  3§5, 
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B  o  o  ic  well  durft  not  commit  to  him  fuch  an  impcrt- 
IV»      ant  truft.    He  conduced  the  Qjiecn  to  the  cafik 
'  j^^       of  Brothwick,  and  on  the  appearance  of  Lord 
juae6.  *    Home,  with  a  body  of  his  followers,  before  that 
place,  he  fled  with  precipitation  to  Dunbar,  anii 
was  followed  by  the  Queen  difguifed  in  men's 
clothes.      The   confederates    advanced   toward 
Edinburgh,  where  Huntly  endeavoured^  in  vaio, 
to  animate  the  inhabitants  to  defend  the  town 
againft  them*    They  entered  without  oppofkiooi 
and  were  inftantly  joined  by  many  of  the  citizcnsi 
whofe  zeal  became  the  firmeft  fupport  of  their 
caufe*. 

In  order  to  fet  their  own  condud  in  the  moft 
favourable  light,  and  to  roufe  the  public  indig* 
nation  againft  Bothwell,  the  nobles  publilhed  t 
declaration  of  the  motives  which  had  induced 
them  to  take  arms.  All  BothwelPs  paft  crimes 
were  enumerated,  all  his  wicked  intentions  dii^ 
played  and  aggravated,  and  every  true  Scotfinan 
was  called  upon  to  join  them  in  avenging  the  one| 
and  in  preventing  the  other  -f» 

Mean  while,  Bothwell  afiembled  his  forces  at 
Dunbar,  and  as  he  had  many  dq)radants  in  that 
corner,  he  foon  gathered  fuch  ftrength,  that  he 
.  ventured  to  advance  toward)  the  confederates. 
Their  troops  were  not  numerous  ^  the  fuddcnnefs 
and  fecrecy  of  their  enterprife  gave  their  friends 
at  a  diftance  no  time  to  join  them  s  and  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  fupported  either  with 
inoney  or  fed  with  hopes  by  the  Qjieen  of  Eng^ 

♦  Keith,  398^  t  Aadcrf.  vol.  i.  »2». 
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landy  they  could  not  have  kept  long  in  a  body*  B  60  k 
But  on  the  other  hand^  Bothwell  durft  not  riik  a      IV. 
delay  *.     His  army  followed  him  with  reludance 
in   this  quarrel,  and  (erved  him.  with  no  cordial 
affe^ion  i  ib  that  his  only  hope  of  fuccefs  was  in 
furprifing  the  enemy,  or  in  ftriking  the  blow  be* 
fore  his  own  troops  had  leifure  to  recollect  th^m^ 
felves,  or  to  imbibe  the  fame  unfavourable  opi* 
nion  of  his  anions,  which  had  fpread  over  the 
reft  of  the  nation.    Thefe  motives  determined  the 
Queen  to  march  forward,  with  an  inconfideratc 
and  fatal  ipeed. 

On  the  ftrft  intelligence  of  her  approach,  the  ^fc«> 
confederates  advanced  to  meet  her.    They  found  gamftthcm^ 
her  forces  drawn  up  upon  the  fame  ground  which  ^^^  '*' 
the  Englifh  lu^d  occupied  before  the  battle  of 
pinkie.    The  numbers  on  both  ikies  were  nearly 
equals  but  there  was  no  equality  in  point  of  dii^ 
cipline.     The  Queen's  army  confifted  chiefly  of 
a  multitude^  h^ftily  ^QTembled^  without  courage 
or  experience  in  war.    The  troops  of  the  confe*   * 
derates  were  compofed  of  Gentlemen  of  rank  and 
reputationj  followed  by  their  moft  trufty  depend* 
gnts^  who  wcrq  no  lef^  br^ve  than  jealous  f.    . 

Du  Croc  the  French  Ambaflador^  who  was  in  Anicomi* 
the  fields  laboured,  by  negotiating  both  with  the  «tieinp«^ 
Queen  and  the  nobles,  to  put  an  ^nd  to  the  quar^ 
rci  without  the  efiufion  of  blood.  He  reprefented 
to  the  confederates  the  Queen's  inclinations  ta« 
wards  peace,  and  her  willingnefs  to  pardon  the 
offences  which  they  had  committed.    Morton  re« 

•  I^eith,  40^.  f  Cald.  vol*  ii«  48,  49. 
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Book  plied  with  warmth,  that  they  had  taken  arms  nor 
•IV.      againft  the  Queen,  but  againft  the  murderer  of 

^""^  '  her  hufband  j  and  if  he  were  given  up  to  juftice, 
^  '*  or  baniftied  from  her  prefence,  Ihe  fhould  find 
them  ready  to  yield  the  obedience  which  is  due 
from  fubjefts  to  their  Sovereign.  Glencairn  add- 
ed, that  they  did  not  come  to  afk  pardon  for  any 
offence,  but  to  punifli  thofe  who  had  offended. 
Such  haughty  anfwers  convinced  the  ambaifadori 
that  his  mediation  would  be  inefFcftual,  and  that 
their  paffions  were  too  high  to  allow  them  toliftea 
to  any  pacific  propofitions,  or  to  think  of  re- 
treating afDer  having  proceeded  fo  far  *. 

The  Queen*s  army  was  pofted  to  advantage,  on 
a  rifing  ground.  The  confederates  advanced  to 
the  attack  rcfolutely,  but  flowly,  and  with  the 
caution  *which  was  natural  on  that  unhappy  field. 
Her  troops  were  alarmed  at  their  approach^  and 
difcovered  no  inclination  to  fight.  Mary  endea- 
voured to  animate  them  j  (he  wept,  flic  threat- 
ened, file  reproached  them  with  cowardice,  but 
all  in  vain.  A  few  of  Bothwell's  immediate  at- 
tendants were  eager  for  the  encounter  5  the  reft 
flood  wavering  and  irrefolute,  and  fome  began  to 
ileal  out  of  the  field.  Bothwell  attempted  to  in- 
Ipirit  them,  by  oflfering  to  decide  the  quarrel, 
ajnd  to  vindicate  his  own  innocence  in  fingle  com* 
bat  with  any  of  his  adverfaries.  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  Murray  of  TuUibardin,  and  Lord  Lind- 
fay  contended  for  the  honour  of  entering  the  lifts 
againfl  hino.    But  this  challenge  proved  to  be  a 

•  Keith,  4QI. 
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mere  bravade.    Either  the  confcioufnefs  of  guilt  Book 
deprived  Bothwell  of  his  wonted  courage,  or  the      IV. 
Queen,  by  her  authority,  forbad  the  combat  *.       ^  V 

After  the  fymptoms  of  fear  difcovered  by  Her 
followers,    Mary  would  have  been  inexcufable, 
had  Ihe  hazarded  a  battle.     To  have  retreated  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy,  who  had  already  furrounded 
the  hill  on  which  Ihe  flood,  with  part  of  their  ca- 
valry, was  utterly  imprafticable.  In  this  fituation, 
£hc  was  under  the  cruel  neceffity  of  putting  her- 
felf  into  the  hands  of  thofe  fubje(5ts  who  had  taken 
arms  againft  her.     She  demanded  an  interview 
^vith  Kirkaldy,  a  brave  and  generous  man,  who 
commanded  an  advanced  body  of  the  enemy. 
He,  with  th«  confent  and  in  the.  name  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  promifed  that,  on  condition 
flie  would  difmifs  Bothwell  from  her  prefencc, 
and  govern  the  kingdom  by  the  advice  of  her 
nobles,  they  would  honour  and  obey  her  as  their 
Sovereign  f . 

During   this  parley,  Bothwell  took  his  laft  b^«>'7« 

_  *  / '  obliged  to 

farewell  of  the  Queen,  and  rode  off  the  field  with  fly. 
a  few  followers.     This  difmal  reverfe  happened 
cxaftly  one  month  after  that  marriage,  which  had 
colt  him  fo  many  crimes  to  accomplifh,  and  which 
leaves  fo  foul  a  (lain  on  Mary's  memory. 

As  foon  as  Bothwell  retired,  Mary  furrendered  M:ry  fur- 
to  Kirkaldy,  who  conduced  her  toward  the  con-  th«  oobiet. 
federate  army,  the  leaders  of  which  received  her 
with  much  refpcft  j  and  Morton,  in  their  name, 
made  ample  profeflions  of  their  future  loyalty  and  ^ 

•  Cald.  vol.  ii.  Jq.        f  Good,  vol.ii,  164.    Melv.  i6j. 
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Book  obcdiftice  *.     But  (he  was  treated  by  the  common 
IV".      fbldiers  with  the  utmoft  inlblencc  and  indignity. 

^idST^  ^  ^^  marched  along,  they  poured  upon  her  ail 
the  opprobrious  names,  which  are  beftowed  only 
ontheloweftand  moft  infamous  criminals.  Where- 
cver  fhc  turned  her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her 
a  ftandard,  on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body 
of  the  late  King,  ftretched  on  the  ground^  and 
the  young  Prince  kneeling  before  it,  and  utter- 
ing thefe  words,  **  Judge  and  revenge  my  cau/c, 
**  O  Lord  !*'    Mary  turned  with  horror  from  fuch 
a  (hocking  fight.     She  began  already  to  feel  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  a  captive  Prince  is 
reduced.    She  uttered  the  moft  bitter  complaints, 
ihe  melted  into  tears,  and  could  fctrce  be  kept 
from'  finking  to  the  ground.    The  confxieraces 
carried  her  towards  Edinburgh;  and  iii  Ipite  of 
many  delays,  and  after  looking  with  the  (bndnefs 
and  credulity  natural  to  the  unfortuiiaee,  for  fome 
extraordinary  relief,  (he  arrived  there.  The  fheets 
were  covered  with  multitudes,  whom  zeal  or  cu- 
riofity  had  drawn  together,  to  behdld  (uch  an  uo- 
ufual  fcene.    The  C^ieen,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
covered  with  duft^,  and  bedewed  with  tears,  was 
cxpofcd  as  a  fpeftacle  to  her  own  fubjefts,  and  led 
to  the  Provoft*s  houfe.     Notwithftanding  all  her 
arguments  and  intreaties,  the  fame  ftandard  was 
carried  before  her,  and  the  fame  infults  and  re- 
proaches repeated,    A  woman,  young,  bcauti- 
ful,   and  in  diftrcfs,   is  naturally  the  obj^ft  of 
compafTion.     The  comparifon  of  their  prcfent 

•  Good,  vol,  ii.  165, 
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nriifery  with  their  former  fplendour>  ufually  foftens  Book 
LIS    in  favour  of  illuftrious  fufferers.     But  the     IV. 
people  beheld  the  deplorable  fituation  of  their  So- 
v^ereign  with  infenfibllity  ^  and  fo  flrong  was  their 
perfuafion  of  her  guilt,  and  fo  great  the  violence 
of  their  indignation,  that  the  fufferings  of  their 
Queen  did  not,  in  any  degree,  mitigate  their  rc- 
fentment,  or  procure  her  that  fympathy,  which  is 
rddonv  denied  to  unfortunate  Princes  *• 

•  Melvil,  166.    Bttch.  364. 
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BOOK     V. 

THE  confederate  Lords  had  proceeded  to  fuch  Book 
extremities  againft  their  Sovereign,  that  it      V. 
now  became  almoft  impoffible  for  them  either  to  '   ~^^'^ 
ftop  Ihortj  or  to  purfuc  a  courfe  lefs  violent.  Ma-  dchL*. 
ny  of  the  nobles  had  refufcd  to  concur  with  them  '^^l^ 
in  their  enterprifej  others  openly  condemned  it«  ccmingihf 
A  ftnall  circumftance  might  abate  that  indignation    ***** 
with  which  the  multitude  were>  at  prefent,  ani- 
mated againft  the  Queen,  and  deprive  them  of 
that  popular  applaufe  which  was  the  chief  founda- 
tion of  their  power.    Thefe  coAfiderations  in- 
clined fome  of  them  to  treat  the  Queen  with 
great  lenity. 

Vot.  I.  F  f  BtTT, 
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Book  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary^s  afFcAion  for 
V.       Bothwell  continued  as  violent  as  ever  j  flic  obfti- 

'  g  nately  refufed  to  hearken  to  any  propofal  for  dif- 
folving  their  marriage,  and  determined  not  to 
abandon  a  man,  for  whofc  love  (he  had  already 
facrificed  fo  much  *.  If  they  fliould  allow  her  to 
recover  the  fupreme  power,  the  firft  exertion  of  it 
would  be  to  recal  BothwelU  and  they  had  rcafon, 
both  from  his  refentment,  from  her  condu<9^  and 
from  their  own,  to  expeft  the  fevereft  cffcfts  of 
her  vengeance.  Thefe  confiderations  furmountcd 
every  other  motive  j  and  reckoning  thcmfelves  ab- 
folved,  by  Mary's  incurable  atuchment  to  Both- 
*^ell,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had  come 
under  when  ftie  yielded  herfelf  a  prifoncr,  they, 
without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed  her  as 
their  Queen,  and  without  confulting  the  reft  of 
the  nobles,  carried  her  next  evening,    under  a 

They  im'-     ftrong  guard,  to  the  caftle  of  Lochlevin,  and  fign- 

Lochienn,  cd  a  Warrant  to  William  Douglas  the  owner  of  ir, 
to*  detain  her  as  a  prifoncr.  This  caftle  is  (ituated 
in  a  fmalt  ifland,  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  Dou^ 
glasy  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation  of 
Morton's,  and  had  married  the  Earl  of  Murray's 
•  mother.  In  this  place,  under  ftrift  cuftody>  with 
a  few  attendants,  and  fubjefted  to  the  infults  of 
a  haughty  woman,  who  boafted  daily  of  being 
the  lawful  wife  of  James  V.  Mary  fuflfered  all  the 
f igour  and  miferies  of  captivity  f  • 

.    *  Keith,  419. 446. 449.  Melv.  xSj*  See  Append.  Na  XXi- 
t  Keith,  403.  Note  (6). 
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iMMEDtATEty  afccf  the  Queen's  imprifonmeftt/  B  0  o  k^^ 
the    confederates  were  at  the   utitioft  pains  to      V. 
fbrcngthen  their  party;    they  entered  into  new    ^g 
bonds  of  afTociation;  they  alTumed  the  tide  of 
Lords  of  the  fecret  Cauncily  and  without  any  other 
right;  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  whole  regal  au« 
thority.    One  of  their  firft  z&s  of  power  was  to 
fearch  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  thofe  who  were 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  King.    This  Ihow 
bf  ^eal  gained  reputation  to  thbmfelvesj  and  threw 
ian  oblique  refleftion  on  the  Queen  for  her  re- 
knilTnefs.    Several  fufpefted  perfons  were  fcized. 
Captain  Blackadder  and  three  others  were  con- 
demned and  executed.    But  no  difcovcry  of  im- 
portance was  made'.  If  we  believe  fome  hiftorians, 
they  were  conVifted  by  fuflicient  evidence.    If  we 
give  credit  to  others,  their  fentcnce  was  unjuft,  and 
they  denied,  with  their  laft  breath,  any  knowledge     . 
of  the  crime  for  which  they  fufFered  ^. 

An  unexpefted  accident,  however,  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mary's  enemies  what  they  deemed  the 
fuUeft  evidence  of  her*  guilt.  Bothwell  having 
left  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  a  caiket,  contain- 
ing  feveral  fonnets  and  letters  written  with  the 
Queen's  own  hand  1  he  now  fent  one  of  his  con- 
fidents to  bring  to  him  this  precious  dcpofite. 
But  as  his  melfenger  returned,  he  was  intercepted, 
and  the  caiket  feized  by  Morton  f .  The  contents  • 
of  it  were  always  produced  by  the  party,  as  the 
moft  ample  juftificatiod  of  their  own  condu(5V^ 
and  the  moft  unanfwerabk  proof  of  their  not 

•  CaH.  voL  ii.  53.    Crawf.  Mem*  35. 
f  Anderf.  vol.  ik  pz.     Good.  vpl.  ii,  90; 
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Book  having  loaded  their  Sovereign  with  the  impub^ 

V.      tion  of  imaginary  crimes  *• 
itSj^        But  the  confederates,    notwithftanding   their 
Some  of  the  extraordinary  fuccefs,  were  ftill  far  from   being 

r  tht*     perfedUy  at  eafe.  That  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  nobles 


^^       (hould  pretend  to  difpofe  of  the  perfon  of  their  So- 
vereign, or  to  afTume  the  authority  which  bcJang- 
cd  to  her,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  reft,  ap- 
peared to  many  of  that  body  to  be  unprecedented 
and  prefumptuous.     Several  of  thefe   were  now 
aflfembled  at  Hamilton,    in  order  to  deliberate 
what  courfc  they  fhould  hold  in  this  difficult  con- 
junfturcfc     The  confederates  made  fome  attempts 
towards  a  coalition  with  them,  but  without  efied* 
They  employed  the  mediation  of  the  Aflembly  of 
the  Church,  to-draw  them  to  a  perfonal  interview 
at  Edinburgh,  but  with  no  better  fuccels.    That 
party,  however,  though  its  numbers  were  formi- 
dable, and  the  power  of  its  leaders  great,  foon  loft 
reputation  by  the  want  of  unanimity  and  vigour; 
all  its  confultations  evaporated  in  murmurs  and 
complaints,  and  no  fcheme  was  concerted  for  ob- 
ftru^ing  the  progrefs  of  the  confederates  f* 
tiiiabeth         Thire  appeared  fbme  profpe6t  of  danger  from 
jTrt^af!"  another  quarter.    This  great  revolution  in  Scot- 
land had  been  carried  on  without,  any  aid  from 
Elizabeth,  and  even  without  her  knowledge  J* 
And  though  (he  was  far  from  being  difpleafed  to 
iee  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  or  a 
rival,  whom  fhe  hated,  reduced  to  diftrefs  i  (ht 
lieither  wi(hed  that  it  fhould  be  in  the  power  of  the 

*  SeeDiffertadonat  the  «nd  of  the  Appendix. 
t  Keith,  4o;«  {  Id.  415. 
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one  faftion  entirely  to  fupprefs  the  other,    nor  Boor 
could  fhe  view  the  fteps  taken  by  the  confederates.      V. 
without  great  offence.     Nbtwithftanding  the  po*  ^7^67*^ 
pular  maxims  by  which  Ihe  governed  her  own 
fubjeAsj  her  notions  of  royal  prerogative  were 
very  exalted.     The  confederates  had,  in  her  opi- 
nion,.  encroached  on  the  authority  of  their  Sove# 
reign,  which  they  had  no  right  to  controul,  and 
had  offered  violence  to  her  peribn,  whicl^it  was 
their  duty  to  efteem  facred.     They  had  fet  a  dan-r 
gerous  example  toother  fubjedls,  and  Mary's  caufe 
became  the  common  caufe  of  Princes*.     If  ever. 
Elizabeth  was  influenced  with  regard  to  the  aflfairs 
of  Scotland  by  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  rather 
than  by  confiderations  of  intereft,  it  was  on  this: 
occafion*     She  inftantly  difpatched  Throgmorton^  Jane  3e< 
into  Scotland,  with  power  to  negotiate  both  with 
the  Queen,  and  with  the  confederates;     In  his  in*-* 
ftni&ions  there  appears  a  remarkable  fblicicude 
for  Mary's  liberty,  a|id  even  for  her  reputation  f.- 
And  the  choice  of  an  Ambafiador,  {o  devoted  to: 
the  intereft  of  the  Scottilh  Queen,  proves  thi^  fo- 
licitude  to  have  been  fincere.     But  neither  Elisa- 
beth's friendlhip,  nor  Throgmorton's  zeal,  were 
of  much  avail  to  Mary.     The  confederates  fore-' 
faw  what  would  be  the  efFefts  of  thefe  good  of- 
fices; and  that  the  Queen,  elated  by  theprofpeft 
of  proteftion,  would  rejed  with  fcorn  the  overtures 
which  they  were  about  to  make  her.     They,  for 
that  reafon,   peremptorily  denied  Throgmorton 
acccfs  to  their  prifoner  j  and  what  propofitions  he 

•  KeiUix  412,  415.  t  Id.  411. 
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Book  made  to  them  in  her  behalf  the;  cither  refuicd> 
V*      pr  eluded  *. 

•   Mian  while  they  deliberated  with  the  utmoft 
anxiety,  concerning  the  fettlement  of  the  catiooj 
and  the  future  difpofal  of  the  Queen's  peWbn. 
Elizabeth,  obferving  that  Throgmorton  made  no 
progrefs  in  hisi  negotiations  with  them,  i^id  that 
fhey  would  liften  to  none  of  his  demands  in  Mary's 
favour,  turned  towards  that  party  of  the  nobles 
yrho  were  aflembled  at  Hamilton,  incited  them 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  reftore  their  Queen  to 
liberty,  and  promifed  to  affift  tl^em  in  (bch  an  at- 
tempt to  the  utmoft  of  her  power  f.    But  they 
difcovered  no  greater  union  and  vigour  than  for- 
merly, and,  behaving  like  men  who  had  given  up 
all  concern  either  for  their  (^een  or  their  coun- 
try,  tamely  allowed  an  inconfideirahle  part  of 
their  body,  whether  we  conGder  it  with  rdpeft  to 
numbers,  or  to  power,  to  fettle  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  diipofe  of  the  (^cen's 
perfon  at  pleafure.    Many  confulutk>As  were  heU, 
and  various  opinions  arofe  with  regaxd  to  each  of 
th<4t«    Some  feemed  defirous  of  adheriiig  to  the 
plan  op  vfhkh  the  confederacy  was  at  fiirft  form- 
ed;  and  after  punifhing  the  murderers  of  the 
King>  and  diflolving  the  niiarriage  with  BothwelU 
4fter  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  young  Prince, 
and  the  fccurity  of  the  Protefiant  religion  ^  they 
propofed  to  re-cftabli(h  the  Qjieen  in  thepoflefiion 
of  her  legal  authority.    The  fuccefs  with  which 
their  arms  had  been  accompanied,  inipired  odier$ 

•  Keith,  417.  427.  t  See  Appendix,  No.  XXIT. 
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i^ith  bolder  and  more  defperate  thoughts,  and  ho^  Book 
^hing  lefs  would  facisfy  thenn  than  the  trial,  the      ^' 
condemnation  and  punifliment  of  the  Queen  her-    j  -^^^ 
felf,  as  the  principal  confpirator  againft  the  life  of 
her  hufband,  and  the  fafcty  of  her  fon* :  the  forr 
mer  was  Maitland's  fyftem,    and  breathed   too 
much  of  a  pacific  and  moderate  fpirit,    to  b^ 
agreeable  to  the  temper  or  wifhes  of  the  party. 
The  latter  was  recommended  by  the  clergy,  and 
warmly  adopted  by  many  laics ;     but  the  nobles 
durft  not,  or  would  not  venture  on  fuch  an  un- 
precedented and  audacious  deed  f. 

Both  parties  agreed  at  laft  upon  a  fchcme,  "^^^^JJ^^^'^* 
neither  fo  moderate  as  the  one,  nor  fo  daring  as  to  refign  the 
the  other.    Mary  was  to  be  perfuaded  or  forced  to  ^®""*"^'*^' 
refign  the  Crown  j  the  young  Prince  was  to  be 
proclaimed  King,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  wa^ 
to  be  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  during 
his  minority,    with  the  name  and  authority   of 
Regent.     With  regard  to  the  Queen's  own  per- 
fon,  nothing  was  determined.     It  feems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  confederates  to  keep 
her  in  perpetual  imprifonment ;  but  in  order  to 
intimidate  herfelf,  and  to  overawe  her  partifans, 
they  ftill  referved  to  themfelves  the  power  of  pro^ 
cecding  to  more  violent  extremes, 

•  Keith,  420,  421,  422.  582. 

f  The  intention  of  putting  the  Qgcen  to  death  feems  to 
kaye'been  carried  on  by  fome  of  her  fabjefls :  At  this  tinle  we 
often  find  Elizabeth  boafling  tha(  Mary  owed  her  life  to  her 
interpofition.  Digafts'3  Compl.  Amb.  14,  &c«  See  Appends 
?^o,  XVIU. 
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It  was  obvious  to  forefce  difficulties  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan.    Mary  was  young,  ambitious, 
high-fpirited,  and  accuftomed  to  command.     To 
induce  her  to  acknowledge  her  own  incapacity  for 
governing,   to  renounce  the  dignity  and  power 
which  fhe  wa$  born  to  enjoy,  to  become  depend- 
ant on  her  own  fubjefts,  to  confent  to  her  own 
bondage,  and  to  inveft  thofe  perfons,  whom  Ihc 
confidered  as  the  authors  of  all  her  calamities, 
with  that  honour  and  authority  of  which  flic  her- 
ielf  was  ftripped,  were  points  hard  to  be  gained. 
Thefe,    however,    the    confederates    attempted, 
and  they  did  not  want  means  to  infure  fuccefs. 
Mary  had  endured,  for  fevcral  wtcks,  all  the  hard- 
fliips  and  terror  of  a  prifon ;  no  proiped  of  liberty 
appeared  i  none  of  her  fubje^s  had  either  taken 
arms,  or  fo  much  as  folicitcd  her  relief*  j  no  per- 
fon,  in  whom  (be  could  confide,  was  admitted  into 
fcer  prefence  j  even  the  Ambaflfadors  of  the  French 
King,  and  Queen  of  England,  were  refufed  ac- 
cefs  to  her.    In  this  folitary  ftaee,  withouta  coun- 
felior  or  a  friend,  under  the  preffurc  of  diftrefe, 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  danger,  it  was  natural  for 
a  woman  to  hearken  almoft  to  any  overtures.  The 
confederates  took  advantage  of  her  condition,  and 
of  her  fears.     They  employed  JL^rd  Lindfay,  the 
fierceft  zealot  in  the  party,  to  communicate  their 
fchemc  to  the  Queen,  ^nd  to  obtain  her  fubfcfip- 
tion  to  thofe  papers  which  were  neceflary  for  ren- 
dering it  effeftual.     He  executed  his  commiflion 
with  harftuiefs  and  brutality.     Certain  death  was 
before  Marjr's  eyes  if  fhe  refufed  to  comply  widi 
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his  demands.  At  the  fame  time>  Ihc  was  infprm*  Book 
cd  by  Sir  Robert  Melvil^  .in  name  of  Athol,  Y* 
Maidand^.  and  Kirkaldy>  the  peribns  among  the  .^^^ 
confederates  \irho  were  moft  attentive  to  her  in- 
tereft,  that  a  refignation  extorted  by  fear,  and 
granted  during  her  imprifonment>  was  void  io 
law,  and  might  be  revoked  fo  foon  as  (he  reco-» 
vercd  liberty.  Throgmorton>  by  a  note  which  he 
found  means  tp  convey  to  her,  fuggefted  the  fame 
thing  *,  Deference  to  their  opinion,  as  well  as 
concern  for  her  own  fafety,  obliged  her  to  yield 
to  every  thing  which  was  required,  and  to  fign 
all  the  papers  which  Lindfay  prcfented  to  her.  By 
one  of  thcfe,  Ihe  refigned  the  Crown,  renounced 
all  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and 
confented  to  the  coronation  of  the  young  King. 
3y  another,  (he  appointed  the  Earl  of  Murray  J^j  H» 
Regent,  and  conferred  upon  him  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  that  high  office.  By  a  third, 
ihe  fubftituted  fome  other  nobleman  in  Murray's 
place,  if  he  fhould  refufe  the  honour  which  was 
defigned  for  him.  Mary,  when  fhe  fubfcribed 
thefe  deeds,  was  bathed  in'  tears  i  and  while  fhe 
gave  away,  as  it  were  with  her  own  hands^  the 
fceptre  which  fhe  had  fwayed  fo  long,  fhe  felt  a 
pang  of  grief  and  indignation^  one  of  the  fevereft, 
perhaps,  which  c^n  touch  the  human  heart  f. 

The  confederates  endeavoured  to  give  this  re-  J«mctvi. 
fignation  all  the  weight  and  validity  in  their  power,  tMTMurrty 
by  proceeding  without  delay  to  crown  the  young  g^l^**^** 
Prince,   The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Stirling, 

•  Keith,  425.  Note  (6J.    McIf.  169. 
f  {bid«  430.    Crawf.  Mem.  ^8. 
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B  o  o  K  on  the  a^th  of  July,  with  much  folcnrmitr,  in 
V.      prcfcncc  of  all  the  nobles  of  the  party,  a  confi* 

^^^  derable  number  of  leffcr  barons,  and  a  great  af- 
fembly  of  the  people.  From  that  time,  all  pub- 
lic writs  were  iffued,  and  the  government  carried 
on  in  name  of  James  VL  ♦ 

No  revolution  fo  great  was  ever  effeAed  widi 
more  eafe,  or  by  means  {o  unequal  to  the  end.  In 
a  warlike  age^  and  in  lefs  time  than  two  months, 
a  part  of  the  nobles,  who  neither  pofiefled  the 
chief  power,  nor  the  greateft  wealth  in  the  na- 
tion, and  who  never  brought  3000  men'  into  the 
field,  feized,  imprifoned,  and  dethroned  their 
Queen,  and  without  fiiedding  a  fingle  drop  of 
blood,  fet  her  fon,  an  infant  of  a  year  old,  on 
the  throne«     i^- 

Retibnings       DuRiNO  this  rapid  progrcfs  of  the  confederates, 

JJaiti^  the  eyes  of  all  the  nation  were  turned  on  them, 
with  aftonifhment ;  and  various  and  contradiftory 
Opinions  were  formed  concerning  the  extraordi-- 
Iiary  ftcps  which  they  had  taken. 

Even  under  the  ariftocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  prevails  in  Scotland,  faid  the  favour- 
ers of  the  Queen,  and  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
orbitant privileges  of  the  nobles,  the  Prince  pof- 
fefles  confiderahle  pow^r,  and  his  pcrfon  is  treated 
with  great  veneration.  No  encroachments  ffiould 
be  made  on  the  former,  and  no  injury  offered  to 
the  latter,  but  in  cafes  where  the  liberty  and  hap- 
pirtefs  of  the  nation  cannot  be  fccured  by  any 
pther  means.  Such  cafes  feldom  exift,  and  it  be- 
longs not  to  any  part,  but  to  the  whole,  or  at  Icaft 
♦  Kcith^  437. 
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^o  a  majority  of  the  focicty  to  jpdgc  of  their  ex-  B  0  o  k 
fftence.     ^y  what  adbion  cou}d  it  be  pretended       V. 
that  Mary  had  inyaded  the  rights  or  property  of  ^""T^I""^ 
her  fubje6t$»  or  wh^t  fchemc  had  Ihe  formed  againft      '    • ' 
the  liberty  and  conftitutign  of  the  kingdom  i 
Were  fear$,  and  fufpicions,  and  furmifes,  enough 
to  juftify  the  imprifoning,    and  the  depofing  a 
Queen,  to  whqm  the  Crown  dcfcendied  from  fo 
long  a  race  of  Monarchs  ?   The  principal  author 
pf  whatever  was  reckoned  culpable  in  her  con- 
dud,  was  now  driven  from  her  prefence.     The 
murderers  of  the  King  might  have  been  brought 
eo  condign  punjfhment,   the  fafety  of  the  Prince 
have  been  feciired,  and  the  Protcftant  religion  have 
been  eftabliihi^i  without  wrefting  the  fccptre  out 
of  her  hands,  or  condemning  her  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment«    "Whatever  right  a  free  Parliament 
might  have  had  to  proceed  to'fuch  a  rigorous  con* 
elufion,  or  whatever  name  its  deterniinations  might 
have  merited,  a  ientence  of  this  nature,  pafledby 
a  few  nobles,  without  acknowledging  or  confulting 
the  reft  of  the  nj\tion,  muft  be  deemed  a  rcbdlion 
againft  the  govertnment,  and  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  pcribn  of  their  Sovereign, 

Thb  partifans  of  the  confederates  reafoned  very 
flifFercntly.  *Tis  evident,  faid  they,  that  Mary 
cither  previoufty  gave  confent  to  the  King*s  mur- 
der, or  did  afterwards  approve  of  that  horrid  ac- 
tion. Her  attachiif>ent  to  Bothwelt,  the  powers 
and  honours  with  which  flie  loaded  him,  the  man-* 
ner  in  which  fhe  fufiered  his  trial  to  be  carried  on, 
and  the  indecent  fpeed  with  which  flie  married  a 
man,  ft^ined  with  fo  many  crintes,  raife  ftrong 

fufpiciona 
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Book  fulpicioAs  of  the  former,  and  put  the  latter  be^ 
y»      yond  all  doubt.     To  have  fuffcrcd  the  fupreme 
,       power  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious 
*  '*    man,  capable  of  the  moft  atrocious  and  defperate 
adlions,  would  have  been  difgraceful  to  the  na- 
tion, difhonourable  to  t-he  Queen,  and  dangerous 
to  the  Prince.     Recourfe  was,  therefore,  had  lo 
arms.    The  Queen  had  bc^en  compellecl  tq  aban* 
don  a  huiband,  fo  unworthy  of  herfelf.,    But  her 
afieftion  toward  hini  ftill  continuing  unabated; 
her  indignation  againft  the  authors  of  this  iepara- 
tion  being  vifible^    and  often  exprefled   in  the 
ftrongcft  terms  j  they,  by  reftoring  her  to  her  an- 
cient authority,  would  have  armed  her  with  power 
to  deftroy  themfelves,  have  enabled  her  to  recall 
Bothwell,  and  have  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
of  purfuing  fchemes  fatal  to  the  nation  with  great* 
?r  eagerncfs,  and  with  more  fuccefs.     Nothing, 
therefore,  remained,  but  by  one  bold  adtion  to 
deliver  themfelves  and  their  country  from  all  fu- 
ture fears.    The  expedient  they  had  chofen  was 
no  lefs  refpe^ful  to  the  royal  blood,  th^  neceflary 
for  the  public  fafety.    While  one  Prince  was  fee 
afide  as  incapable  of  governing,  the  Crowji  was, 
placed  pn  his  head  who  was  the  undoubted  repre« 
fentative  of  their  ancient  Kings, 
.  Whatever  opinion  pofterity  may  form  on  com- 
paring the  arguments  of  the  two  contending  par- 
ties, whatever  fentiments  we  may  entertain  con- 
cerning the  juftice  or  neceffity  of  that  courfe 
which  the  confederates  held,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  condu£t»  fo  far  as  regarded  themfelves, 
^as  eictremely  prudent.    Other  expedients,  leis 

rigorous 
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ri^rous  towards  Mary,  might  have  been  found  Book 
for  fettling  the  nation;    but,  after  the  injuries       V. 
they  had  already  <^ered  the  Queen,  there  was    1^67^ 
kione  fo  effedual  for  fecuring  their  own  fafety^  or 
perpetuating  their  own  power. 

To  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  the  conduft  of 
the  confederates  appeared  not  only  wife,  but  juft# 
The  King's  acceflion  to  the  throne  was  every 
Inhere  proclaimed,  and  his  authority  fubmitted  to 
without  oppofition.  And  though  feveral  of  the 
nobles  were  itill  affembled  at  Hamilton,  and  feem- 
cd  to  be  entering  into  fome  coifibination  againfl: 
bis  government,  an  aflbciation  for  fupporting  it 
was  formed,  and  (igned  by  fo  many  perfons  of 
power  and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as  en- 
tirely difcouraged  the  attempt  ^. 

The  return  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  this  M"»«y  rf- 
time,  added  flrength  to  the  party,  and  gave  it  a  covemaMutw 
regular  and  finifhed  form.  Soon  after  the  mur**- 
der  of  the  King,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into 
France,  upon  what  pretence  hiftorians  do  not 
mention.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  had 
held  a  clofe  correipondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  and,  at  their  defire,  he  now  return* 
ed.  He  feemed,  at  firft,  unwilling  to  accept  the 
office  of  Regent.  This  hefication  cannot  be  af-- 
cribed  to  the  fcruples  either  of  diffidence,  or  of 
duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  abilities  to  entitle 
him,  nor  ambition  to  afpire  to  this  high  dignity. 
He  had  received  the  firft  accounts  of  his  promo« 
tion  with  the  utmoft  fatisfaAion  i  but  by  appear- 

*  Anderf.  vol.  u.  231. 
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Book  xng  to  continue  for  fome  days  in  fufpencc,  be 
^«      gained  time  to  view  with  attention  the  ground  on 

^  V  '  which  he  was  to  a£t ;  to  balance  the  ftrength  and 
refources  of  the  tw6  contending  fafbions,  and 
to  examine  whether  the  foundation  on  which 
his  future  fame  and  fucceft  muft  reft^  were  found 
and  firm. 

Before  he  declared  his  final  relblution>  he  wait- 
ed on  Mary  at  Lochlevin.   .  This  vifiti  to  a  fiftcr^ 
and  a  Queen>  in  a  prifen^  from  which  he  had 
neither  any  intention  to  relieve  her,  nor  to  mi- 
tigate the  rigour  of  her  confinementy    may  be 
mentioned  among  the  circumftanoes  which  dis- 
cover the  great  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement 
in  that  age.    Murray^  who  was  naturally  rough 
and  uncourtly  in  his  manner^,  expoftulated  fo 
warmly  with  the  Queen  concerning  her  pad  con- 
du£t>  and  charged  her  faults  fo  home  upon  her, 
that  Mary,  who  had  flattered  herfelf  with  more 
gentle  and  brotherly  treaanent  from  him,  melted 
into  tears,  and  abandoned  herfelf  entirely  to  de- 
fpair  t-      This  interview,    from^  which  Murray 
could  reap  no  political  advantage,  and  wherein 
he  difcovered  a  fpirit  fo  fevere  and  unrelenting, 
may  be  reckoned  anriong  the  moft  bitter  circum- 
ftances  in  Mary's  life,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  unjuftifiable  in  his  condud. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lochlevin,  Murray 

Aupift  ««•   accepted  the  office  of  Regent,  and  began  to  aft 
in  that  chara6ter  without  oppofiticxi* 

FatiB  of  Amidst  fb  many  great  and  unexpefted  evtntSj 

the  fate  of  Bothwelli  the  chief  caufe  of  them  all, 

*  Keith,  96.  f  Ibid.  445,  446. 
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tiath  been  almoft  forgotten.      After  his  flight  Boor 
from  the  confederates,  he  lurked  for  fome  time       V. 
among  his  vaflals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun-  ^^^^ 
bar.     But  finding  it  impoffible  for  him  to  make      * 
heady  in  that  country^    againfl;  his  enemies^   or 
even  to  fecurc  himfelf  from  their  purfuit>    he 
fled  for  fhelter  to  his  kinfman   the   Bifliop  of 
Murray;  and  when  he,  overawed  by  the  confe- 
derates, was  obliged  to  abandon  him,  he  retired 
to  the  Orkney  Ifles.    Hunted  from  place  to  place, 
defcrted  by  his  friends,  and  accompanied  by  a 
few  retainers,  as  defperate  as  himfelf,  he  fufFered 
at  once  the  miferics  of  infamy,    and  of  want. 
His  indigence  forced* him  upon  a  courfe  which 
added  to  his  infamy.    He  armed  a  few  fmall  (hips, 
which  had  accompanied  him  from  Dunbar,  and 
attacking  every  veflcl  which  fell  in  his  way,  en- 
deavoured to  procure  fubfiftcnce  for  himfelf  and 
his  followers  by  piracy.     Kirkaldy  and  Murray 
of  TuUibardin  were  fent  out  againft  him  by  the 
confederates  J  and  furprifing  him  while  he  rode 
at  anchor,  fcattered  his-  fmall  fleet,  took  a  part 
of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  fingle  fliip 
towards  Norway.     On  that  coaft,  he  fell  in  with 
a  veflcl  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attacked 
it;  the  Norwegians  failed  with  armed  boats  to 
its  afllftance,  and  after  a  defperate  fightj  Both- 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prifoners.     His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  firfl:  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited. 
His  real  charafter    was    foon    difcovcred,    and 
though  it  faved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
3  which 
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Book  which  his  affociatcs  were  condemned,  it  coi^ 
neither  procure  him  liberty,    nor  mitigate  the 
hardihips  of  his  imprifonment.     He  languifhed 
ten  years  in  thifi  unhappy  condition  i  melancholy 
and  defpair  deprived  him  6f  reafon,  and  at  laft 
he  ended  his  days,  uhpitied  by  his  countrymen, 
and  unafljfted  by  fti*angeri*.    Few  men  ever  ac- 
compliQied  their   ambitidiis  proje6ls    by   worfc 
means,    or  reaped  from  them   Icfs   fatisfadtion. 
The  early  part  of  his  lift  Was  reftlefs  alid  cntcr- 
prifing,  full  of  danger  and  of  viciflitudes.     His 
enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  attained 
by  fo  many  crimes,  was  eytrtmely  fhofti  imbit- 
tered  by  mucli  anxiety,  and  difquieted  by  many 
fears.    In  his  latter  years,  he  fufFcred  the  moft  in- 
tolerable calamities,   to  which  the  wretched  are 
fubjed,  and  from  which  pexfoiis  who  have  moved 
in  fo  high  a  fphere  are  commonly  exempted. 
Soceeftof"       Thb  good   cffefts  of   Murray's   acceiHon  to 
S^S*'  the  Regency  were  quickly  felt.   The  party  form- 
two.  jng  for  the  Queen  was  weak,  irrefolute,  and  dif- 

united^  and  no  fooner  was  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  fo  remark- 
t  able  both  for  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than 
the  nobles,  of  whom  it  was  compofed,  loft  all 
hopes  of  gaining  ground^  and  began  to  treat  ft* 
parately  with  the  Regent.  So  many  of  tliem  were 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  King^s  authority,  that 
fcarce  any  appearance  of  oppofition  to  theeftablilh^ 
ed  government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Queen  with  any  firmnefs,  it  isproba- 
ble^  from  Elizabeth's  difpofition  at  that  time^jhat 

•  Mclv.  i6g. 
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ftie  ^ouid  have  aflTordcd  them  fuch  aflidance  as  B  o  o  r 
might   hare  enabled  them  to  face  their  enemies       V. 
in  the  field.    But  there  appeared  fo  little  vigour  ^T367 
or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that  flie  was  dif- 
cotiraged  from   efpoufing  their  caufe;    and  the 
Regent^  tikingadvantage  of  their  fituation>  obliged 
them  to  fubmit  to  his  government,  without  grant* 
ing  any  terms,  either  to  thcmfelvesi  or  to  the 
Queen  *. 

The  Regent  was  ho  lefs  iiic<iefsfi3l  in  his  at» 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  ftrength 
in  the  kingdom*     Balfoiifi  the  deputy  governor, 
furrendered  the  caftle  of  ETdinb^irgh  j    and  as  the 
reward  of  his  treachety>   in   dcferting  Bothwetl 
his  patronj  obtained  terms  of  great  advantage  to 
himfclfi     The   Governor  of  Dunbar^   who  dif- 
covcred  more  fidelity,  was  foon  forced  to  capi- 
tulate I  fome  other  fmall  forts  furrendered  without 
refiftance. 

This  face  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encou-  ^  p-^'w- 
raged  the  Regent  to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament,  oecem.  15* 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  thisr  fupreme  court ; 
and  after  the  fuccefs  which  had  attended  all  their 
meafures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  obtain- 
ing it.  The  numbers  that  reforted  to  an  AflTem- 
bly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  matters  of 
fo  much  importance,  were  great.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  the  utmoft  folemnity,  and  all  its 
afts  pafled  with  much  unanimity.     Many,  how-^ 

♦  Keithy  447.  45^.  465. 
Vol.  I.  G  g  ever. 
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Book  ever,  of  the  Lords  who  had  difcovcrcd  the  warai^ 
V.      eft  attachment  to  the  Qyccn,  were  prefent.     But 
g       they  had   made  their  peace  with  the   Regent. 
Argyll,    Huntly,    and   Hcrries   acknowledged, 
openly  in  Parliament,  that  their  behaviour  to- 
wards the  King  had  been  undutiful  and  crimi- 
nal *.     Their  compliance,  in  this  manner,  with 
the  meafures  of  the  Regent's  party,  was  either 
the  condition  on  which  they  were  admitted  into 
favour,  or  intended  as  a  proof  of  f he  fincerity  of 
their  reconcilement, 
Cnnfirtnt         Xme  Parliament  granted  every  thing  the  con- 
ceediogi  <if   federates  could  dtmand,  cither  for  the  fafety  of 
itnUM.  ^'    their  own  perfons,  or  the  fecurity  of  that  form  of 
government  which  they  had  eftaUifhed  in  the 
kingdom.     Mary's  refignation  of  the  Crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  be  valid.     The  King's 
authority,  and  Murray's  cledbion,  were  recogniied, 
and  confirmed.  The  imprifoning  the  Queen,  and 
all  the  other  proceedings  of  the  confederates,  were 
pronounced  lawfuL     The  letters  which  Mary  had 
written  to  Bothwell  were  produced,  and  flie  was 
declared  to  be  accelfary  to  the  murder  of  the 
King  f.     At  the  fame  time,  all  the  ads  of  Par- 
liament 1560,  in  favour  of  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion, were  publickly  ratified;    new  ftacutes  to 
the  fame  purpofe  were  enafted.     And  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of 
Popery,  or  to  encourage  the  growtji  of  the  Re- 
formation, was  neglefted# 

•    •  Andcrf.  vol.  iv.  153.     See  Appendix,  No,  XXIII. 
t  Good.  vol.  ii.  66*     Anderf.  vol.  ii.  206. 
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It  is  obfervablc,  however,  that  the  fame  par- 
ii.monious  fpirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as 
in  that  of  1560.  The  Protcftant  clergy,  not- 
iiirithftanding  mkny  difcouragenlencs)  ahd  their 
extreme  poverty,  had,  for  fevcn  years,  performed 
all  religious  ofEces  in  the  kingdom.  The  expe-t 
dients  fallen  upon  for  their  fubfiftcnce  had  hitherto. 
proved  ineffedual,  or  were  intended  to  be  fo. 
But  notwithftanding  their  known  indigence,  and 
the  warm  remonftranceS  of  the  AflTem.bly  of  the 
chiirchi  which  met  this  yearj  the  Parliament  did 
nothing  more  for  their  relief,  than  prefcribe  fonic 
new  regulations  concerning  th^  payment  of  the 
thirds  bf  benefices;  which  did  not  produce  any 
confiderablc  change  in  the  fituatibn  of  the  clergy^ 

A  FEW  days  after  the  diflblutioh  of  Parliament^  i^69. 
four  of  Bothweirs  dependants  were  conviftcd  of  !*»•»'*  $• 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder,  and  fuffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confellions  brought  to 
light  many  eircumftances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime ;  but  they 
were  perfons  of  low  rank,  and  feem  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  the  confpi- 
racy  ** 

Notwithstanding  the  univerfal  fubmiflion  to 
the  Regent's  authority,  there  ftill  abounded  in  the  ^ 
kingdom  marly  fecret  murmurs  and  Cabals.  The 
paitttfansof  the  houfe  of  Haftiilton  reckoned  Mur- 
ray's promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  who,  as  firft  Prince  of  the  blood,  had,  in  |ft 
their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  ht  Regent,  # 

*  Anderf.  vol.  ii.  165, 
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Boor  The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  fufferings  began 
V.       to  naove  many  to  oomnruferate  h?r  cafe«     All  who 
I  c6i     Ic^n^^  ^o  ^^  ancient  opinions  in  religion  dreaded 
the  cffc&s  of  Murray's  zeah    And  he,  though 
his  abilities  were  great,  did  not  poflTefs  the  talents 
iequifite  for.foothing  the  rage  or  removing  the 
jealoufies  of  the  different  fa£lions.     By  infinua- 
tion,  or  addrefs,  he  might  have  gained  oribftened 
many,  who  had  oppofcd  him ;  but  he  was  a  ilrao- 
%    ger  to  thefe  gqntle  arts.    Hts  virtues  were  feverei 
and  his  deportment  towards  his  equals,  eipecialiy 
after  his  elevation  td  the  Regency,  dift^t  and 
haughty.    This  behaviour  offended  ibmc  of  the 
nobles,  and  alarmed  others.  The  Queen's  fa6lioo, 
which  had  been  fo  eafily  difperfed,  began  agab  to 
gather^  and  to  unite,  and  was  fecredjr  favoured 
by  fome  who  had  hitherto  zealoufly  concurred 
with  the  confederates  *. 
Miry  Such  was  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the  na^ 

fromLoch-   tiofftowards  the  Queen,  when  fhe  recover^ her 
lefin.         liberty,  in  a  manner  no  hh.  furpriling  to  her 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemi^.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  ah  opr 
portunity  of  efcaping,   which  fome  unfgrefeeB 
accident^  or  the  vigilance  ef  her  keepers,  had 
hitherto  difappointed.    At  laft^  Mary  employed 
all  her  art  to  gaiiv  George  Douglas  her  keeper's 
brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen.     As  her  manners 
were  naturally  affable  md  infinuating^  Ihe  treated 
^^   him  with  the  moft  flattering  diftindtion^  (he  even 
^allowed  him  to  entertain  the  moft  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  fome  expreffions,  as  if  flie  would 

•  Melv.  179. 
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chlife  hirti  for  her  hufbartd  *•  At  his  age,  and  irt  B  o  o  H 
fuch  circumftanccs,  it  was  ifsipoflfible  to  rcfift  V. 
fuch  a  temptation.  He  yielded,  and  drew  others  Yc68 
into  the  plot.  On  Sunday  the  ad  of  May,  while 
his  brother  fat  at  fupper,  and  the  reft  of  the  family 
were  retired  to  their  devdtions,  one  of  his  ac- 
complices found  means  to  ftcal  the  keys  out  of  his 
brother's  chamber,  and  opening  the  gates  to  the 
Queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  locked  them  behind 
her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake.  Mary  • 
ran  with  precipitation  to  the  boat  which  was  pre- 
pared for  her,  and  on  reaching  the  fhore,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmoft  joy,  by  Pouglas,  Lord 
Seaton,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  with  a 
few  attendants,  waited  for  her*  She  inftahtly 
mounted  on  horfeback,  and  rode  full  fpeed  to- 
wards Niddrie,  Lord  Seaton-s  feat  in  Weft- 
Lothian.  She  arrived  there  that  night,  without 
being  purfued,  or  interrupted.  After  halting 
three  hours,  (he  fct  out  for  Hamilton ;  and  tra- 
velling at  the  f^me  pace,  fhe  reached  it  next 
morning. 

Oh  the  firft  news  of  Mary's  efcape,  her  friends,  H^llhon^ 
whom,  in  their  prefent  difpofition,  a  much  fmallfer  «ndA*«fci « 
accident  would  have  roufed,  ran  to  armfu  In  a  few  arm^. 
dbysi  her  court  was  filled  with  a  great  and  fplendid 
train  of  nobles,  accpmpani^d  by  fuch  numbers  of 
followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  6000  ftrong. 
In  their  prirfence  (he  declared  that  the  refignation 
of  the  Crown,   and  other  deeds  IHe  had  figned 
gyring  her  imprifonment,  were  extorted  from  her 

t  Keith,  469. 
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]B  o  o  K  by  fear.     Sir  Robert  Melvil  confirmed  her  dc* 
claration ;    and  on  that,  as  well  as  on  o^cr  ac- 
counts, a  council  of  the  nobles  and  chief  men  of 
her  p^rty  pronounced  all  thefe  tranfaflions  void 
and  illegal.     At  the  ikipe  time,   an  aflbciation 
was  formed  for  the  defence  of  her  perfoh  and  au- 
thority, and  fubfcribed  by  nine  Earls^  nine  Bi- 
fliops,.  eighteen  ^rds,  and  many  gentlemen  of 
diftinftiorv*.      Amqng    them,    we  find  fcvcral 
who  had  been  prefent  in  the  laft  Parliament,  and 
who  had  figned  the  countcr-aflbciation  in  defence 
of  the  King's    government;    but  fuch   fudden 
changes  were  then  fp  coriimon,  as  to  be  no  mat- 
ter of  reproach  ♦ 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  her  efcape, 
the  Regent  was  at  Glafgow,  holding  a  court  of 
juftice.  An  event  fo  contrary  to  their  expeftations^ 
and  fo  fatal  to  their  fchemes,  gave  a  great  ihock  to 
his  adherents.  Many  of  them  appeared  wavering 
and  irrefolute  j  others  began  to  tarry  on  private 
iiegotiations  with  the  Queen  j  and  fome  openly 
revolted  to  her  fide.  In  fo  difficult  a  junftuir, 
where  his  bwn  fame,  and  the  being  of  the  party 
depended  on  Kis  choice,  the  Regent!s  moft  faith- 
ful ^^|^ociattes  were  divided  in  opinion.  Some  ad-, 
yifed  him  to  retire,  without  lofs  of  time,  to 
Stirling.  The  Qijeen's  army  was  already  ftrong, 
and  only  eight  miles  dift^nt  s  the  adjacent  coun- 
try was  fpU  of  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the 
houfe  pf  Hfamijton,  and  other  Lords  of  the 
Quecn'g  faftjqn  j  Glafgow  was  a  large  and  un- 
furtified  town ;  his  own  train  confided  of  no  grcaer 
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number  than  was  ufual  in  times  of  peace ; 
thefe  reafons  pleaded  for  a  retreat.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  arguments  were  urged  of  no  incon- 
fiderablc  weight.  .  The  citizens  of  Glafgow  were 
well  afFe6lcd  to  the  caufe ;  the  vaffals  of  Glen- 
cairn,  Lennox,  and  Semple  lay  near  at  hand,  ^ 
and  were  both  numerous,  and  full  of  zeal ;  fuc- 
cours  might  arrive  from  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom in  a  few  days ;  in  war,  fuccefs  depends  upon 
reputation,  as  much  as  upon  numbers ;  reputation 
is  gained  or  loft,  by  the  firi):  ftep  one  takes ;  in 
his  xrircumftances,  a  retreat  would  be  attended 
with  all  the  ignominy  of  a  flight,  and  would  at  , 
once  difpirit  his  friends,  and  infpirc  his  enemies 
with  boldnefs.  In  fuch  dangerous  exigencies  as  His  pn^ie^t 
this,  the  fuperiority  of  Murray's  genius  appeared,  ^**"^"  ' 
and  enabled  him  both  to  ehufe  with  wifdom^  and 
to  aft  with  vigour.  He  declared  againft  Fetreat- 
ihg,  and  fixed  his  headrquartcrs  at  Glafgow,  And 
while  he  amufcd  the  Queen  for  fomc  days,  by 
pretending  to  hearken  to  fome  overtures,  which 
fhe  made  fpr  accomniodating  their  difFerences, 
he  was  employed,  with  the  utmoft  in^uftry,  ia 
drawing  together  his  adherents,  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  foon  in  a  condi- 
tion to  take  the  field  if  and  though  far  inferior  to  * 
the  enemy  in  number,  he  cpnfided  fo  much  in 
the  valour  of  his  troops,  arid  the  experience  of 
his  officers,  that  he  broke  off  the  negotiation,  an4 
determined  to  hazard  a  battle  *. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  Queen's  generals  had  May  ij. 
commanded  her  army  to  move.     Th?ir  intention 

•  Buchan.  369, 
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Book  was,  to  conduft  her  to  Dunbarton-caftlc,  a  place  of 
V.       great  ftrength^  which  the  Regent  had  not  been  aUc 

^  ^gg  ^  to  wrcft  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Fleming  the  go- 
^     '    vernorj    but  if  this  enemy  (hould  endeavour  to 
interrupt  their  march,  they  refolved  not  to  decline 
an  engagement.  In  Mary's  fituation,  no  reiblution 
could  be  more  imprudent.     A  part  only  of  her 
forces  was  aflembled.     Huntly,  Qgilvic,  and  the 
northern  clans  were  foon  cxpeftcd ;  her  fufierings 
had  remoyedj    or  diminifhed  the  prejudices  of 
many  among  her  fubjefts ;  the  addrefs  with  which 
(he  furmounted  (he  dangers  that  obftniAed  her 
cfcape,   dazzled  and  intercfted  the  people;  the 
fudden  confluence  of  fp  many  nobles  added  luftre 
to  her  caufe ;    Ihe  might  afTuredly  depend  on  the 
friendfliip  and  countenance  of  France  1  fliehad 
reafon  to  eiscpedt  the  protection  of  England;  her 
enemies  could  not  poffibly  look  for  fupport  from 
that  quarter.    She  had  much  to  hope  from  pur-> 
filing  flow  and  cautipu$  mcafures  s  they  had  every 
thing  to  fear. 

But  Mary,  whofe  hppcs  were  naturally  fanguine, 
and  her  paffions  impetuous,  was  lb  elevated  by  her 
fudden  tranfition  from  the  depth  of  diftrefs,  tofuch 
an  unufual  appearance  of  prpfperity,  that  Ihe  never 
doubted  of  fuccefs.  Her  army,  which  was  aknoft 
double  to  the  enemy  in  number,  confifted  chiefly 
of  the  Hamiltons,  and  their  dependants.  Of  thefc 
the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  the  chief  di- 
reftion,  and  hoped,  by  a  viftory,  not  only  to  crulh 
Murray,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  houfe,  but  to 
get  the  perfpn  of  the  Queen  into  his  hands,  and  to 
oblige  her,  either  to  marry  one  of  the  Duke's  fons, 

or 
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or  at  lead:  to  commit  the  chief  direftlon  of  her  Book 
affairs  to  himfelf.     His  ambition  proved  fatal  to       V. 
che  Queen,  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  family  *.  Vg 

Mary's  imprudence,  in  refolving  to  fight,  was  Btttie  of 
not  greater  than  the  ill  condud  of  her  generals  in  ^"*^ 
the  battle.    Between  the  two  armies,  and  on  the 
road  towards  Dunbarton,  there  was  an  eminence 
called  Langiide-Hill.    This  the  Regent  had  the 
precaution  to  feize,  and  polled  his  troops  in  a 
fmall  village,  and  among  fome  gardens  and  in* 
clofures  adjacent.     In  this  advantageous  fituation 
he  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whofe  fu- 
periority  in  cavalry  could  be  of  no  benefit  to 
them,  on  fuch  broken  ground.     The  Hamiltons, 
who  compofed  the  vanguard,  ran  fo  eagerly  to 
the  attack,  that  they  put  themfelves  out  of  breath, 
and  left  the  main  battle  far  behind.    The  en- 
counter of  the  fpearmen  was  fierce  and  defperatei 
but  as  the  forces  of  the  Hamiltons  were  expofed, 
on  the  one  fiank,  to  a  continued  fire  from  a  body 
of  mufqueteers,  attacked  on  the  other  by  the  Re- 
gent's moft  choice  troops,  and  not  fupported  by 
the  reft  of  the  Queen's  army,  they  were  foon  TheQocen't 
obliged  to  give  ground,  and  the  rout  immedi-  ||JScd^*" 
atcly  became  univerfal.     Few  viftories,  in  a  civil 
war,  and  among  a  barbarous  people,  have  been 
purfued  with  lefs  violence,  or  attended  with  lefs 
bloodlh^.     Three  hundred  fell  in  the  field:  In 
the  flight  fcarce  any  were  killed.     The  Regent 
and  his  principal  officers  rode  about,  befeeching 
the  foldiers  to  fparc  their  counttymen.   The  num- 
ber of  prifoners  was  great,    and  among  them 

•  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  32.    Melv.  i8i« 
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Book  many  peifons  of  diftinftion*  The  Regent  march- 
V,       cd  back  to  Glafgow,  and  returned  public  thanks 
to  God  for  this  greats  andj  on  his  fide^  almoft 
blbodlefs  viftory  *. 

Her  mght.        DuRiNG  the  engagement^  Mary  ftood  on  a  hill^ 
at  no  great  diftance^  and  beheld  all  that  paflfed  in 
.   the  field)  with  fuch  emotions  of  mind  as  are  noc 
eafily  defcribed.     When  fhe  faw  the  army,  which 
was  her  laft  hope,  thrown  into  irretrievable  con- 
fufion,    her  fpirit,   which   all   her   pad  misfor- 
tunes had  not  been  able  entirely  to  fubdue,  funk 
altogether.     In  the  utmofl  conftemation,  (he  be- 
gan her  flight,  and  fo  lively  were  her  impreffions 
of  fear,  that  Ihe  never  clofed  her  eyes  till  Ihc 
reached  the  abbey  of  Dundrenan  in  Galloway,  full 
fixty  Scottifh  miles  from  the  place  of  battle  f. 

These  revblutions  in  Mary's  fortune  had  been 
no  lefs  rapid  than  fingular.     In  the  fhort  (pace  of 
eleven  days,  fhe  had  been  a  prifoner  at  the  mercy 
of  her  moft  inveterate  enemies;  fhe  had  fcen  a 
powerful  army  under  her  command,  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  nobles  at  her  devotion :  And  now 
Ihe  was  obliged  to  fly,  in  the  utmoft  danger  of 
her  lifej  and  to  lurk,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  a 
corner  of  her  kingdom.     Not  thinking  hcrfclf 
fafe,  eyeii  in  that  retreat  5  her  fears  impelled  her 
^o  an  ad^ion,  the  moil  unadvifed,  as  well  as  the 
moft  unfortunate  in  her  whole  life.    This  was  her 
jfctiring  into  England,  a  ftep,  which,  on  many 
accounts,  ought  to  have  appeared  to  her  rafh  and 
(langerous. 

•  Keith,  ^77.  t  Id.  481. 
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Before  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland^  mutual  dif-  Book 
Cnift  apd  jealoufies  had  arifcn  between  her  and  Eli-      V. 
^abeth.     All  their  fubfequent  tranfadions  had        \^  ^ 
contributed  to  exafperate  and  inflame  thefe  paf-  K^Jirf  * 
iions.     She  had  endeavoured,  by  fecret  negpti-  i^^^^f 
ations  and  intrigues  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  *•«*• 
Elizabeth's  government,  and  to  advance  her  own 
pretenfions  to  the  Englifh  Crown.     Elizabeth, 
who  poffeffed  great  power,  and  aded  with  lefs  re- 
fcrve,   had  openly  fupported  Mary's  rebellious 
fubjefts,  knd  fomented  all  the  difTenfions  and 
troubles  jji  which  her  reign  had  been  involved* 
The  maxims  of  policy  ftill  authorized  that  Queen 
to  purfue  the  fame  courfe ;  as  by  keeping  Scot- 
land in  confufion,  fhe  eflfedlually  fccured  the  peace 
of  her  own  kingdom.     The  Regent,  after  his  vic- 
tory, had  marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  not  know- 
ing what  courfe  the  Queen  had  taken,  it  was  fc- 
veral  days  before  he  thought  of  purfuing  her.** 
She  might  have  been  concealecl  in  that  retired 
corner,  amopg  fubje^s  dpvoted  to  her  intereft, 
till  |ier  party,  which  v^  difperfed  rather  than 
broken  by  the  late  defeat,  Ihpuld  gather  fuch 
ilrength,  that  fhe  could  again  appear  with  fafety 
at  their  head.     There  was  not  any  danger,  which 
fhe  ought  not  to  have  run,  rather  than  throw  her- 
felf  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  from  whom  fhe 
had  alretdy  fufFered  fo  many  injuries,  and  who 
yras  prompted  both  by  inclination,  and  by  interefl, 
to  renew  them. 

Buj,  on  the  other  hand,  during  Mary's  con- 
finement, Elizabeth  had  declared  againft  the  pro- 

♦  Crawf.  Mctn-  59* 
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Book  ccedings  of  her  fubjcds,  and  folicitcd  for  her 
V.       liberty,  with  a  warmth  which  had  all  the  appear- 

^  V«~^  ance  of  finccrity.     She  had  invited  her  to   take 
^     *    refuge  in  England,  and  had  promifcd  to  meet  her 
in  perfon,  and  to  giye  her  fuch  a  reception  as  was 
due  to  a  Queen,  and  an  ally  *•    Whatever  ap- 
prehenfion  Elizabeth  might  entertain  of  Mary's 
defigns,  while  (he  had  power  in  her  hands^  fhc 
was,  at  prefent,  the  objeft,  not  of  fear,  but  of 
pity  s  and  to  take  advantage  of  her  fituation^  would 
be  both  ungenerous  and  inhuman.     The  horron 
of  a  prifon  were  frefh  in  Mary's  meniory,  and  if 
ihe  fhould  fall  a  fecond  time  into  the  hands  of  her 
fubjc£ts,   there  was  no  injury  to  which  the  prc- 
fumption  of  fuccefs  might  not  embolden  them  to 
proceed.     To  attempt  efcaping  into  France,  was 
dangerous ;  and,  in  her  fituation,  almoft  impof- 
fiblei  nor  could  fhe  bear  the  thoughts  of  appear- 
ing as  an  exile,  and  a  fugitive,  in  that  kingdom, 
where  fhe  had  once  enjoyed  all  the  fplendour  of 
a  Queen.     England  remained  her  only  afylum; 
and,  in  fpite  of  the  entreaties  of  Lord  Herries, 
Fleming,  and  her  other  attendants,  who  conjured 
her,  even  on  their  knees,  not  to  confide  in  Eliza- 
beth's promifcs  or  generofity,  her  infatuation  was 
invincible,  and  Ihe  refolved  to  fly  thither.  Herries, 

Herrecep-    by  her  commaud,  wrote  to  Lowther  the  deputy- 

lifle.  "  governor  of  Carlrfle,  to  know  what  receJ>tion  he 
would  give  her ;  and,  before  his  anfwer  could  re- 
turn, her  fear  and  impatience  were  fo  great,  that 

May  16.      ihe  got  into  a  fiiher-boat,  and  with  about  twenty 

*  Camb.  489.    Anderf.  vpl*  iv.  99.  120.    Mtirdin»  j6g. 
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attendants,  landed  at  Wixkingtoo  m  Cumbeirland>  B  o  o  i£ 
sind  thence  ike*  was  condu&ed  trith  many  mark»      ^* 
of  rcfpcft  to  CarliQc  *•  ^TcsiT* 

Sq  foon  as  Mary  arrived  in  England^  (he  wrote  Elizabeth 
a  loiig  ktter  to  the  Queen,  reprefenting,  in  the  concernlSi 
Hrrongeft  terms,  the  injuries  which  fce  had  fuffered  '^f\^^ 
from  her  own  fubjefts,  and  imploring  that  pity  ^* 
and  affiftance  which  her  prefent  fituation  demand- 
ed f .     An  event  fo  extraordinary,  and  the  con* 
duft  which  might  be  proper  in  confequence  of  it^ 
drew  the  attention,  and  employed  the  thoughts, 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  council.     If  their  delibera- 
tions had  been  influenced  by  corifiderations  of 
juftice  or  generofity  alone,  they  would  not  have 
found  them  long  or  intricate.     A  Queen,  van- 
quilhed  by  her  own  fubjefts,  and  threatened  by 
them  with  the  lofs  of  her  liberty,  or  of  her  life, 
had  fled  from  their  violence,  and  thrown  herfelf 
into  the  arms  f>f  her  neareft  neighbour  and  ally, 
from  whom  Ihe  had  received  repeated  aflurances 
of  friendihip  and    proteftion.      Thefe  circum- 
fiances  entitled  her  to  refpcft  and  to  compaflloni 
and  required  that  flie  ftiould  either  be  rcftored  to 
her  own  kingdom,  or  at  leaft  be  left  at  full  liberty 
to  fcek  aid  from  any  other  quarter.   But  with  Eli- 
zabeth and  her  counfellors,  the  queflion  was  not;     , 
what  was  mofl:  juft  or  generous,  but  what  was 
tnoft  beneficial  to  herfclf,  and  to  the  Englifti  na- 
tion.    Three  diflx:rent   refolutions  might  have 
been  takeni  with  regard  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
To  re-inftate  her  in  her  throne,  was  one;  to  al- 
low her  to  retire  into  France,  was  another ;  to  de- 

•  Keith,  485.    Anderf.  vol.  iv,  2.  f  Td.  29. 
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Book  tain  her  in  England^  was  a  third.     Each  of*  thdc 
y»       drew  confequences  after  it,  of  the  utmoft  im- 

^ir68^  portance,  which  were  examined,  as  appears  from 
papers  ftill  extant  ♦,  with  that  niinute  accuracy, 
which  Elizabeth's  Minifters  employed  in  all  their 
confultations  upon  affairs  of  moment. 

To  reftore  Mary  to  the  full  excrcife  of  the  royal 
authority  in  Scotland,  they  obferved,  would  render 
her  more  powerful  than  ever.     The  nobles  who 
were  moft  firmly  attached  to  the  Englifh  intcreft 
would  quickly  feel  the  utmoft  weight  of  her  re- 
fentment.    And  as  the  gratitude  of  Princes  is  feU 
dom  ftrong  or  lading,  regard  to  her  own  interefl 
might  foon  efface  the  memory  of  her  obligations  to 
Elizabeth,  and  prompt  her  to  renew  the  alliance 
of  the  Scottifli  nation  with  France,  and  revive 
her  own  pretenfions  to  the  Englifli  Crown.     Nor 
Was  it  poi&ble  to  fetter  and  circumfcribe  the  Scot- 
tifli Queen,  by  any  conditions  th^t  would  pre- 
vent thefe  dangers.     Her  party  in  Scotland  was 
numerous  and  powerful.     Her  return,  even  with- 
out any  fupport  from  England,  would  infpire  her 
friends  with  new  zeal  and  courage  j  a  fingle  vic- 
tory might  give  them  the  fupcriority,  which  they 
had  loft  by  a  (ingle  defeat,  and  render  Mary  a 
more  formidable  rival  than  ever  to  Elizabeth. 

The  dangers  arifing  from  fuffcring  Mary  to 
return  into  France,  were  no  lefs  obvious.  The 
French  King  could  not  refufe  his  afiiftance  to- 
wards reftoring  his  fitter  and  ally  to  her  throne. 
Elizabeth  would,  once  more,  fee  a  foreign  army 
in  the  ifland,  overawing  the  Scots,  and  ready  to 

*  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  34.  ^.  loa. 
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^nter  her  kingdom ;   and  if  the  commotions  in  Book 
Trance,  on  account  of  religion,  were  fettled,  the      V. 
i^rinces  of  Lorrain  mig^t  refume  their  ambitious        gg 
projeds,   and  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
Scotland  might  invade  England,  where  it  is  weak- 
eft  and  moft  dcfencelcfs. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  detain  her  Rcfoiresto 
in  England  -,  and  to  permit  her  either  to  live  at  ia  Engird, 
liberty  there,  or  to  confine  her  in  a  prifon.    The 
former  was  a  dangerous  experiment.     Her  court 
would  become  a  place  of  refort  to  all  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  the  difaffecfledj  and  to  the  lovers  of 
innovation.    Though  Elizabeth  affefted  to  repre- 
fent  Mary*s  pretenlions  to  the  Englifb  Crown  as 
altogether  extravagant  and  ill-founded,  flie  was 
not  ignorant  that  they  did  not  appear  in  that  light 
to  the  nation,  and  that  m^ny  thought  them  pre« 
ferable  even  to  her  own  title.     If  the  aftivity  ot 
her  emiffaries  had  gained  her  fo  many  abettors, 
her  own  perfonal  influence  was  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  -,  her  beauty,  her  addrefs,  her  fufFerings, 
by  the  admiration  and  pity  which  they  would  ex- 
cite, could  not  fail  of  making  many  converts  to 
her  party  *. 

It  was  indeed  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  treat- 
ing Mary  as  a  prifoner  would  excite  univerfal  in- 
dignation againft  Elizabeth,  and  that  by  this  unex- 
ampled fe verity  towards  a  Queen,  who  implored, 
and  to  whom  Ihe  had  promifed  her  protedion,  Ihe 
would  forfeit  the  praife  of  juftice  and  humanity, 
which  was  hitherto  due  to  her  adminiftration.    But 

•  Anderf.  vol.  Iv.  56.  60. 
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Book  the  Englifli  Monarchs  were  often  fo  iblicicous  t« 
^-       fecure  their  kingdom  againft  the  Scots,  as  to  be 
I  <68     ^^"^^  fcrupulous  about  the  means  which  they  cm- 
ployed  for  that  purpofe. .   Henry  IV.  had  ieized 
the  heir  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  who  was  forced, 
by  the  violence  of  a  fl:orn>j  to  take  refugeii>  one  cf 
the  ports  of  his  kingdom  -,  and^  in  contempt  of 
the  rights  of  hofpitality^  without  regarding  his 
tender  age,  or  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  his  fa- 
ther,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  many  years. 
This  aftion,  though  detefted  by  pofterity>  Eliza- 
beth reiblved  now  to  imitate.     Her  riitue  was 
not  more  proof  than  Henry's  had  been^  againlt 
the  temptations  of  intereft  j  and  the  poflefBon  of 
a  prefent  advantage  was  preferred  to  the  proiped 
of  future  fame.     The  fatisfa&ion  which  flie  fcit 
in  mortifying  a  rivar>  whofe  beauty  and  iccdm- 
plifhments  ihe  envied,  had^  perhaps,  no  lels  in- 
fluence than  political  confiderations,  in  bringing 
her  to  this  refolution.     But,  at  the  fame  time,  in 
order  to  fcrcen  herfelf  from  the  ccnfurc  which 
this  conduft  merited,  and  to  make  her  treatment  of 
the  Scottilh  Queen  look  like  the  effcft  of  neceffity, 
rather  than  of  choice,  (he  determined  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  concern  for  her  intereft,  and  of 
deep  fympathy  with  her  fufFcrings. 

M«y  »o.  With  this  view,  (he  inftantly  difpatched  Lord 

Scroope  warden  of  the  weft  marches,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Knollys  her  vice-chamberlain,  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  with  letters  full  of  exprcflions  of  kindnefs 
and  condolence.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  they  had 
private  inftrudions  to  watcK  all  her  motions,  and  to 
take  care  that  fhe  fhould  not  efcape  into  her  own 

king- 
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kingdom  *.    On  their  arrival,  Mary  demanded  a  Book 
perfonal  interview  with  the  Queen,  that  ihe  might      V. 
lay   before  her  the  injuries  which  fhe  had  fuffered,  TTgg^ 
and  receive  from  her  thofe  friendly  offices  which  M*ry  de. 
(he  had  been  encouraged  to  expeft.    They  anfwcr-  mhun^cia- 
ed,  that  it  was  with  reluftance  this  honour  was  at  S^th'i"re- 
prefent  denied  her;  that  while  Ihe  lay  under  the  ^^'^^^^ 
imputation  of  a  crime  fo  horrid  as  the  murder  of 
her  hufband,  their  Miftrefs,  to  whom  he  was  fo 
nearly  allied,  could  not,  without  bringing  a  ftain 
upon  her  own  reputation,  admit  her  into  her  pre- 
fence  5  but  as  foon  as  fhe  had  cleared  herfelf  from 
that  afperfion,  they  promifed  her  a  reception  fuit- 
ablc  to  her  dignity,  and  aid  proportioned  to  her 
diflrcfs  f. 

Nothing  could  be  more  frivolous  than  this  s^coffento 
pretence.  It  was  the  occafion,  however,  of  leading  conaao, 
the  Queen  of  Scots  into  the  fnare  in  which  Eliza- 
beth and  her  Miniflers  wifhed  to  enjangle  her. 
Mary  exprefTed  the  utmoft  furprize  at  this  unex- 
pefled  manner  of  evading  her  requefl  j  but  as  fhe 
could  not  believe  fo  many  profeffions  of  friendfhip 
to  be  void  of  fincerity,  fhe  frankly  offered  to  fub- 
mit  her  caufe  to  the  cognizance  of  Elizabeth,  and 
undertook  to  produce  fuch  proofs  of  her  own  in- 
nocence, and  of  the  falfehood  of  the  accufations 
brought  againfl  her,  as  fhould  fully  remove  the 
fcruplcs,  and  fatisfy  the  delicacy  of  the  Englifh 
Queen.     This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Eliza-  Kifxabeth 
bcth  laboured  to  bring  the  matter.    By  this  appeal  TanugV^oV 
of  the  Scottifh  Queen,  fhe  became  the  umpire  be-  ^'•^^"^ 
twecn  her  and  her  fubjefts,  and  had  it  entirely  in 
•  Anderf.  vol,  iv.  36.  70.  92,         f  Ibid,  vol,  iv.  8.  55. 
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Book  her  own  power  to  protraft  the  inquiry  to  any  lcngth^ 
V.       and  to  perplex  and  involve  it  in  endlefs  difficulties. 
In  the  mean  time,  (he  was  furnilhed  with  a  plauu- 
ble  pretence  for  keeping  her  at  a  dillance  from 
court,  and  for  refufing  to  contribute  towards  re- 
placing her  on  the  throne.   As  Mary's  conduft  had 
been  extremely  incautious,  and  the  prcfumptiom 
of  her  guilt  were  many  and  ftrong,  it  was  not  im- 
poffiblc  her  fubjcds  might  make  good  their  charge 
againft  her  j  and  if  this  fhould  be  the  reftilt  of  the 
inquiry,  fhe  would,  thenceforth,  ceafe  to  be  the 
objeft  of  regard,  or  of  compaflion,  and  the  treat- 
ing her  with  coldnefs  and  negleft  would  merit  lit- 
tle cenfure.     In  a  matter  fo  dark  and  myf^erious, 
there  was  no  probability  that  Mary  could  bring 
proofs  of  her  innocence,  fo  incontefted,  as  to  ren- 
der the  conduft  of  the  Englifli  Queen  altogether 
culpable.    And  perhaps,  her  impatience  under  rc- 
ftraint,  her  fufpicion  of  Elizabeth's  partiality,  or 
her  difcovery  of  her  artifices,  might  engage  her 
in  fuch  cabals,  as  would  juftify  the  ufing  her  with 
greater  rigour. 

Elizabeth  early  forefaw  all  thofe  advantages, 
which  would  arife  frpapran  inquiry  into  th^  con- 
duft  of  the  Scottifli  Queen,  carried  on  under  her 
direction*  There  was  fome  danger,  however,  that 
Mary  might  difcovcr  her  fecret  indentions  too  foon, 
and  by  receding  from  the  offer  which  ^  had  made, 
endeavour  to  difappoint  them.  But  i^en  in  that 
event,  fhe  determined  not  to  drop  the  uiquiry,  and 
had  thought  of  feveral  different  expedients  for  car- 
rying it  on.  The  Countefs  of  Lennox,  convinced 
that  Mary  was  acceflary  to  the  murder  of  her  fon, 

and 
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and  thirfting  for  that  vengeance  which  it  w^s  ilatu-  Book 
1-al  for  a  mother  to  demand,  had  implored  Eliza-       V- 
beth's  juftice,  and  folicited  her,  with  many  tears,    jrgs^ 
in  her  own  name,  arid  in  her  hufband'si  to  bring 
the  Scottilh  Queen  to  a  trial  for  that  crime  *.    The     * 
parents  of  the  unhappy  Prince  had  ajuftright  to 
prefer  this  accufiitionj  nor  could  fhe,  who  was 
their  neareft  kinfwoman,  be  condemned  for  liften- 
ing  to  fo  equitable  a  demand.  Befides,  as  the  Scot- 
tilh noble.*5  openly  accufed  Mary  of  the  fame  crime, 
and  ptetended  to  be  able  to  confirm  their  charge 
by  fufficient  proof,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prevail  on  them  to  petition  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land to  take  cognizance  of  their  proceedings  againft 
?heir  Sovereign  i  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Englilh  council,  that  it  would  be  realbnable  to 
comply  with  the  requeft  f.    At  the  fame  time,  the 
obfolete  claim  of  the  faperiority  of  England  over 
Scotlahd  began  to  be  talked  of;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  pretended  that  the  decifion  of  the 
conteft  between  Mary  and  her  fubjefts  belonged 
of  right  to  Elizabeth.     But  though  Elizabeth  re- 
volved all  thefe  expedients  in  her  mind,  and  kept 
thentin  referve  to  be  made  ufe  of  asoccafion  might 
require,  fhe  wiflied  that  the  inquiry  into  Mary's 
conduit  fhould  appear  to  be  undertaken  purely  in 
compliance  with  her  own  demand,  and  in  order  to 
vindicate  her  innocence ;  and  fo  long  as  that  ap- 
pearance could  be  preferved,  none  of  the  other 
expedients  were  to  be  employed, 

•  Camd.  412.    Hayncs,  469.  f  .And.  vol.  iv.  37. 
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Book      When  Mary  confented  to  fubmit  her  caulc  w 
V.       Elizabeth,  (he  was  far  from  fufpefting  that  any  bad 
\72o^   confequences  could  follow,  or  that  any  dangerous 
*     '     prctenfidns  could  be  founded  on  her  offer.      She 
cxpefted  that  Elizabeth  herfclf  would  receive,  and 
exanaine  her  defences* ;  (he  meant  to  confidcr  her 
as  an  equal,  for.whofe  fatisfaftion  (he  was  willing 
to  explain  any  part  of  her  conduft  that  was  liable 
to  cenfure,  not  to  acknowledge  her  as  a  fuperior, 
before  whom  Ihe  was  bound  to  plead  her  caufe. 
But  Elizabeth  put  a  very  different  fenfe^n  Mary's 
offer.   She  confidered  herfclf  as  chofen  to  be  judge 
in  the  controverfy  between  the  Scottifli  Queen  and 
her  fubjefts,   and  began  to  a£l  in  that  capacity. 
She  propofed  to  appoint  commiffioncrs  to  hear  the 
pleadings  of  both  parties,  and  wrote  to  the  Re- 
gent of  Scotland  to  impower  proper  perfons  to 
appear  before  them,  in  his  name,  and  to  produce 
what  he  could  allege  in  vindication  of  his  pro- 
ceedings againft  his  Sovereign, 
iiifjrgpettiy      Mary  had,  hitherto,  relied  with  unaccountable 
Eii«ib€th*i  credulity  on  Elizabeth's  profeffions  of  regard,  and 
^  "         expcfted  that  fo  many  kind  fpeeches  would,  at 
laft,  be  accompanied  with  feme  fuitable  kftipns. 
But  this  propofal  entirely  undeceived  her.    %hc 
plainly  perceived  the  artifice  of  Elizabeth's  con-^ 
dufb»  and  faw  what  a  diminution  it  would  be  to 
her  own  honour,  to  appear  on  a  level  with  her  re- 
bellious fubjecls,  and  to  (land  together  with  them 
at  the  bar  of  a  fuperior,  and  a  judge.     She  re- 
tra6ted  the  offer  which  Ihe  had  made,  and  which 
had  been  perverted  to  a  purpofc  fo  contrary  to  her 

*  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  i^. 
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intention.  Shedemanded^withmorccarneftnefsthan  Book 
ever;  to  be  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  prcfencc;  and  V, 
'Wrote  to  her  in  a  drain  very  different  from  what  gg 
Ihc  had  formerly  ufcd,  and  which  fully  difcovcrs  juncj*. 
the  grief  and  indignation  that  preyed  on  her  heart. 
<*  In  my  prefent  fituation,  fays  fhe,  I  neither  will, 
*'  nor  can  reply  to  the  accufations  of  my  fubjefts. 
I  am  ready,  of  my  own  accord,  and  out  of 
**  friendlhip  to  you,  to  fatisfy  your  fcruples,  and 
•*  to  vindicate  my  own  conduft.  My  fubjeds  are 
**  not  my  equals ;  nor  will  I,  by  fubmitting  my 
*^  caufe  to  a  judicial  trial,  acknowledge  them  to 
**  be  fo.  I  fled  into  your  arms,  as  into  thofc  of 
**  my  neareft  relation,  and  moll  pcrfeft  friend.  I 
**  did  you  honour,  as  I  imagined,  in  chufing  you, 
*^  preferably  to  any  other  Prince,  to  be  the  rc« 
**  ftorcr  of  an  injured  Queen.  Was  it  ever  known 
^*  that  a  Prince  was  blamed  for  hearing,  in  per- 
*«  fon,  the  complaints  of  thofe  who  appealed  to 
'^  his  juftice,  againft  the  falfe  accufations  of  their 
'*  enemies  ?  You  admitted  into  your  prefence  my 
*^  baftard  brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebel* 
'*  lion  i  and  you  deny  me  that  honour  1  God  for- 
«  bid  that  I  fhould  be  the  occafion  of  bringing 
"  jny  (lain  upon  your  reputation!  I  expefted  that 
*/  your  manner  of  treating  me  would  have  added 
'^  lufl:re  to  it.  Suffer  me  cither  to  implore  the  aid 
"  of  other  Princes,  whofe  delicacy  on  this  head 
»*  will  be  lefs,  and  their  refentment  of  my  wrongs 
f *  greater ;  or  let  me  receive  from  your  hands 
f'  th^t  gffiftance,  which  it  becomes  you,  more 
f*  than  any  other  Prince,  to  grants  and  by  tha«  ^ 
H  h  3  *•  benefit 
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*?  benefit  bind  me  to  yourfelf  in  the  indiflbluble 
<«  ties  of  gratitude  *." 

This  letter  fomewhat  difconcerted  Elizabeth's 
plan,  but  did  not  divert  her  from  the  profccution 
precautionl    of  it.     She  kid  the  matter  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
againA  cr.   ^j|^  ^^ ^  j^  ^^^  therc  determined,  notwichftanding 
the  intreaties  and  rcmonftranccs  of  the  Scottilh 
Queen,  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry  into  her  condud, 
and  till  that  were  finilhed,  it  was  agreed  that  Eli- 
zabeth could  not,  confiftently  with  her  own  ho- 
nour, or  with  the  fafety  of  her  governmentj^  either 
give  her  the  afliftance  -which  Ihe  demanded^  or 
permit  her  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom.     And 
left  (he  Ihould  have  an  opportunity  of  cfcaping, 
while  {he  refided  fo  near  Scotland,  it  was  thought 
advifeable  to  remove   her  to  fome  place  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  borders  f* 
Tf^e  Re*^       While  the  Englifh  court  was  occupied  in  thcfe 
gent  afiainft  deliberations,  the  Regent  did  not  negle6l  to  im- 
•dhewnu"  *  provc  the  viftory  at  Langfide.     That  event  was 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  him.     It  not  only 
drove  the  Queen  hcrfelf  out  of  the  kingdom,  but 
left  her  adherents  difperfed,  and  without  a  leader, 
lat  his  mercy.     He  "feemed  refolved,  at  firft,  to 
proceed  againft  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour.   Six 
pcrfons  of  fome  diftinftion,  who  had  been  taken 
prifoners  in  the  battle,  were  tried  and  condemned 
to  death,  as  rebels  againft  the  King's  government. 
They  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  but  by 
the  powerful  interceflion  of  Knox  they  obtained 
a  pardon.     Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaxigh  was  one 

♦  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  94.  f  Id,  ibid.  102. 
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of  the  ntimber,  who  lived  to  give  bpth  the  Regent  Book 
and  Knox  reafon  to  repent  this  commendable  aft       V. 
of  lenity*.  ^6S^ 

Soon  after,  the  Regent  marched  with  an  army, 

confifting  of  4000  horfe  and   1000  foot,  towards 

the  weft  borders*     The  nobles  in  this  part  of  the 

kingdom  were  all  of  the  Queen's  faftion  j  but  as 

they   had  not  force  fufficient  to  obftruft  his  pro- 

grefs,   he  muft  either  have  obliged  them  to  fub- 

vnit  to  the  King,  or  would  have  laid  wafte  their 

lands  with  fire  and  fword.     But  Elizabeth,  whofe 

intereft  it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  confufion,  by 

prefcrving  the  balance  between  the  two  parties, 

and  who  was  encJeavouring  to  footh  the  Scottifh 

Queen  by  gentle  treatment,  interpofed  at  her  de-. 

fire.      After  keeping  the  field  two  weeks,   the 

Regent,  in   compliance  to  the  Englifh  Ambafla- 

dor,    difmiflcd  his  forces ;    and  an  expedition, 

which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  opponents, 

ended  with  a  few  afts  of  fcvericy  f. 

The  refblution  of  the  Englifh  Privy  Council  Marycrriea 

with  regard  to  Mary's  peribn,  was  fbon  carried 

into  execution ;    and,  without  regarding  her  re- 

.  monftrances  or  complaints,  flie  was  conducted  to 

Bolton,  a  caftle  of  Lord  •  Scroop's,  on  the  bor-  juiyia. 

ders  of  YorkfHire  J,     In  this  place,  her  corre- 

fpondence  with  her  fhends  in  Scotland  became 

more  difficult,  and  any  profpeft  of  making  her 

cfcape  was  entirely  cut  off.     She  now  felt  herfelf 

to  be  entirely  in  Elizabeth's  power,  and  though 

treated  as  yet  with  the  refpeft  due  to  a  Queen^ 

♦  Qald.  vol.  li.  99.        t  I^i^-  t  ^^^'  vol.  ly,  14. 
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B  o  o  K  her  real  condition  was  that  of  a  prafoner.     Mary 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and 
dreaded  it  as  the  worft  of  all  evils.     While  the  re- 
membrance of  her  late  imprifonment  was   ftiil 
lively,    and  the  terror  of  a  new  one  filled  her 
mind,  Elizabeth  thought  it  a  proper  junfturc  to 
July  it.      renew  her  former  propofition,  that  (he  would  fuf- 
>:  fer  the  Regent  and  his  adherents  to  be  called  into 
.'  v/  -     England,  and  confent  to  their  being  heard  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  condudt.     And  on  her  part  flic 
promifed,  whatever  fhould  be  the  iffue  of  this  in- 
quiry, to  employ  all  her  power  and  influence  to- 
t  Wards  replacing  Mary  on  her  throne,  under  a  few 

limitations,  which  were  far  from  being  unreafon- 
Agreet  that  able,  Fcar,  impatience,  defpair,  as  well  as  this 
be  made  into  foothing  promife,  with  which  the  propofition  was 
her  coadu  .  ^^^ompanied,  induced  the  Scottifli  Queen  to  com- 

ply*. 
Herdiffima-      In  ordcr  to  perfuade  Elizabeth  that  (he  defired 
ret^yd  to  re.  nothing  fo  much  as  to  render  the  union  between 
^^'^'^        them  as  clofe  as  poflible,  (he  fliewed  adifpofition 
to  relax  fomewhat  in  one  point,  with  regard  to 
which,  during  all  her  paft  and  fubfequent  misfor- 
tunes, fhc  was  uniformly  inflexible.    She  expreficd 
a  great  veneration  for  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
..  •  *  of  England  j  flip  was  often  prefent  at  religious 
worftiip,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Reformed 
Church  i  made  choice  of  a  Proteftant  clergyman 
to  be  her  chaplain  j  heard  him  preach  againft  the 
errors  of  Popery  with  attention  and  feeming  plea- 
fure  i  and  difcovercd  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  ap- 

•  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  109.     Hayn^s,  4^)8. 
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proaching  convcrfion  *•    Such  was  Mary's  known  Book 
and  bigocced  attachment  to  the  Popilh  reHgion,       Y* 
that  it  is  impofliblc  to  believe  her  fincere  in  this 
part  of  her  condud;  nor  can  any  thing  mark  more 
ftrongly  the  wretchednefs  of  her  condition9  and 
the  cxcefs  of  her  fears,  than  that  they  betrayed 
her  into  diflimulation,    in  a  matter  concerning 
which   her  fentiments  were,   at  all  other  times, 
fcrupulouQy  delicate* 

At  this  time  the  Regent  called  a  Parliament,  in  Auguff  ig. 
order  to  proceed  to  the  forfeiture  of  thofewho  re-  ^entu** 
fufcd  to  acknowledge  the  King's  authority.    The  ^*****^  - 
Queen's  faction  was  alarmed,    and  Argyll   and 
Huntly,  whom  Mary  had  appointed  her  lieute- 
nants, the  one  in  the  fouth,  and  the  other  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  began  to  aflemble  forces  to 
obftruft  this  meeting.    Companion  for  the  Queen, 
and  envy  at  thofe  who  governed  in  the  King's 
name^  had  added  fo  much  ftrength  to  the  party, 
that  the  Regent  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
withftand  its  efforts.     But  as  Mary  had  fubmitted 
her  caufe  to  Elizabeth,  Ihe  could  not  refufe,  at  her 
defire,  to  command  her  friends  to  lay  down  their  ' 
arms,    and  to  wait  patiently  till  matters  were 
brought  to  a  decifion  in  England.     By  procuring 
this  ceflfation  of  arms,  Elizabeth  afforded  as  fea-      *  . 
fonable  relief  to  the  Regent's  fadion,  as  flie  had     .^^' 
formerly  given  to.  the  Queen's  f.  ~  *'^"' 

Thb  Regent,  however,  would  not  confent,  even 
at  Elijfabeth's  requcft,  to  put  off*  the  meeting  of 
Parliament;    But  we  may  afcribc  to  her  influence, 

•  Andcrf.  vol.  iv.  113.     Haynes,  509. 
+  Andcrf.  vol.  iv.  125. 
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B  e  o  K  as  well  as  to  the  eloquence  of  Maidand^  who  la^ 

boured  to  prevent  the  one  half  of  his  countrymen 

from  exterminating  the  other,  any  appearances  of 

moderation  which  this  Parliament  difcovcrcd  in 

its  proceedings.     The  moft  violent  opponents  of 

the  King's  government  were  forfeited ;  the  reft 

were  allowed  ftill  to  hope  for  favour  •. 

EiiMi)eth         No  fooncr  did  the  Queen  of  Scots  fubmit  hcp 

Regent  to     caufc  to  her  rival,  than  Elizabeth  required  the  Re- 

fondoa.       gent  to  fend  to  York  deputies  properly  mftru^ed 

for  vindicating  his  conduft,  in  prefence  of  her 

'  oommiQioners.     It  was  not  without  hefitation  and 

anxiety,  that  the  Regent  confented  to  this  mea- 

fure.     His  authority  was  already  eftablilhed  in 

Scotland,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament.     To  fuf- 

fer  its  validity  now  to  be  called  in  queftion,  and 

fubjedied  to  a  foreign  juriftiiftion,  was  extremely 

mortifying.      To   accufe  his   Sovereign   before 

ftrangers,    the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Scottifli 

name,  was  an  odious  tafk.    To  fail  in  this  ac- 

cufatiori  was  dangerous ;  to  fucceed  in  it  was  dif* 

graceful.     But  the  ftrength  of  the  adverfc  faftion 

daily  increafed.    He  dreaded  the  interpofition  of 

the  French  King  in  its  behalf.     In  his  iituation, 

and  in  a  matter  which  Elizabeth  had  fo  much  at 

heart,   her  commands  were  neither  to  be  dif- 

puted,  nor  difobeyed  t» 

Bflththe     ^    The  neceflity  of  repairing  in  perfon  to  York 

he  appoint     added  to  the  ignominy  of  the  ftep  which  he  was 

en.        '  obliged  to  take.     All  his  aflbciates  declined  the 

office;  they  were  unwilling,   it  would  fcem,  to 

expofe  thcmfelves  to  the  odium  and  danger  with 

•  Puch.  371.        f  Buch.  372,  Sec  Append.  No.  XXV. 

which 
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vhich  it  was  eafy  to  fofcfce  that  the  difcharge  of  B  o  o  k 
it  would  be  attended,  uiilefs  he  himfelf  confented      V. 
to  fharc  thefe  in  common  with  them.     The  Earl  \ -go 
of  Morton,  Bothwell  Bifhop  of  Orkney,  Pitcairn  Uft.  t%l 
Commendator  of  Dunfcrmling,  and  Lord  Lindr 
fay,  were  joined  with  him  in  commiffion.  .  Mac- 
giU  of  Rankeilor,  and  Balnaves  of  Hallhill,  two 
eminent  Civilians,  George  Buchanan  his  faithful 
adherent,  a  man  whofe  genius  did  honour  to  the 
age,   Maidand,  and  feveral  others,  were  appoint- 
ed to  attend  them  as  affiftants.     Maidand  owed 
this  diftinftion  to  the  Regent's  fear,  rather  than 
to  his  affeftion.     He  had  warmly  remonftrated 
againft  this  meafure.     He  wilhed  his  country  to 
continue  in  friendfhip  with  England,  but  not  to 
become  dependant  on  that  nation.    He  was  de- 
firous  of  re-eftablilhing  the  Queen  in  fome  de- 
gree of  power,  not  inconfiftent  with  that  which 
the  King  poflefled ;   and  the  Regent  could  not, 
with  fafety,  leave  behind  him  a  man,  whbfe  views 
were  fo  contrary  to  his  own,  and  who,  by  his  fu- 
petior  abilities,  had  Acquired  an  influence  in  the 
nation,  equal  to  that  which  others  derived  from 
the  antiquity  and  power  of  their  families  *• 

Mary  impowered  Lefly  Biflhop  of  Rofs,  Lord 
Livingfton,  Lord  Boyd,  Lord  Herries,  Gavin 
Hamilton  Commendator  of  Kilwinning,  Sir  John 
Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and  Sir  James  Cockbura 
qf  Skirling,  to  appear  in  her  name  f . 

Elizabeth  nominated  Thomas  Howard  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Thomas  RatcliflF  Earl  of  Suflfex,  and 

*  Bach.  371.     Anderf.  vol.  iv.  35,     Melv.  186.  i88« 
t  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  33. 
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B  o  o  K  Sir  Ralph  Sadler^    her  Commiflioners  to  hear 
both  parties* 

The  fourth  of  Oftobcr  was  the  day  fixed  for 
opening  the  Conferences    The  great  abilities  of 
the  deputies  on  both  iideSj    the  dignity  of  the 
judges  before  whom  they  were  to  appear,    the 
high  rank  of  the  perfons  whofe  caufe  was  to  be 
heardj  and  the  importance  of  the  points  in  dif- 
pute^  rendered  the  whole  tranfaAion  no  lels  il- 
luftriousj  than  it  was  fingular,    The  fituation  in 
which   Elizabeth  appeared^    on    this    occafioD^ 
ftrikes  us  with  an  air  of  magnificence.     Her  ri« 
valj  an  independant  Queen^  and  the  heir  of  an 
ancient  race  of  Monarchs,  wa^  a  prifoner  in  her 
hands^  and  appeared^  by  her  Anr^bafTadors,   be^ 
fore  her  tribunal.     The  Regent  of  ScQtland^  who 
reprcfentcd  the  majefty,  and  poffeffcd  the  autho- 
rity of  a  King,  ftood  in  perfon  at  hpr  bar.     And 
the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  whofe  power  her  anceftors 
^     had  often  dreaded,  but  could  never  fubdue^  was 
now  abfolutely  at  her  difpofaU 
viewtof         The  views,  however,  with  which  the  foveral 
ftrtitt.*^  parties  confented  to  this  Conference,  and  the  iffuc 
to  which  they  expefted  to  bring  it,  were  extreme- 
ly different. 

Mary's  cliief  objeft  was  the  recovering  her 
former  authority.  This  induced  her  to  confent 
to  a  meafure  againft  which  Ihe  had  long  ftrug- 
gled.  Elizabeth's  promifes  gave  her  ground  for 
entertaining  hopes  of  being  reftored  to  her  king- 
dom }  in  order  to  which,  (he  would  have  willing- 
ly made  many  concefTions  to  the  King'f  party; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Engliih  Queen,  and 

her 
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her  owli  impatience  under  her  prefent  fituation,  Book 
might  have  led  her  to  many  more  *.     The  Re-      V, 
gent  aimed  at  nothing  but  fecuring  Elizabeth's 
protcftiotl  to  his  party,  and  feems  not  to  have 
had  the  mod  diftant  thoughts  of  coming  to  any 
compofition  with  Mary/  Elizabeth's  views  were 
more   various,  and  her  fchemes  more  intricate. 
She  fecmed  to  be  full  of  concern  for  Mary's  ho- 
nour,  and  folicitous  that  ihc  fhould  wipe  off  the 
afperfions  which  blemifhed  her  charafter.     This 
ihc  pretended  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
ference;   amufing  Mary,  and  eluding  the  foli- 
citations  of  the  French  and  Spani(h  Ambaffadors 
in  her  behalf,  by  repeated  promifes  of  aflifting 
her,  as  foon  as  fhe  could  venture  to  do  fo,  with- 
out bringing  difgrace  on  herfelf.    But,  tinder  this 
veil  of  friendfliip  and  generofity>  Elizabeth  con- 
cealed fentiments  of  a  different  nature.     She  ex-* 
peeked  that  the  Regent  would  accufe  Mary  of 
being  accJeffory  to  the  murder  of  her  hulband. 
She  encouraged  him,   as  far  as  decency  would 
permit,   to  take  this  dcfperate  ftepf.     And  as 
this   accufation    might    terminate  two  different 
ways,  fhe  had  concerted  meafures  for  her  future 
conduft  fuitable  to  each  of  thefc.     If  the  charge 
againft  Mary  (bould  appear  to  be  well  founded, 
Ihc  refolved  to  pronounce  her  unworthy  of  wear- 
ing a  Crown,  and  to  declare  that  Ihc  would  never 
burden  her  own  confcience  with  the  guilt  of  an 
adion  fo  deteftable,  as  thq  reftofing  her  to  her 

•  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  33.     Good.  vol.  ii.  337* 
t  Anderf.  vol.  iv.  ii.  45.    Haynes,  487. 
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Book  kingdom  *•    If  it  fliould  happen,  that  what  her 
V.       accufers  alleged  did  not  amount  to  a  proof  of 
^    roT^  guilt,  but  only  of  mal-adminiftration,  (he  deter- 
mined to  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  for  reftoring  her, 
but  on  fuch  conditions,  as  would  render  her  for 
ever  dependant  on  England,    and  the    Have  of 
her  own  fubjcftsf.     And  as  every  ftcp    in  the 
progrefs  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  the  final 
refult  of  it,  was  in  her  own  power,  Ihc  would 
ftill  be  at  liberty  to  chufe  which  of  thefe  courfcs 
flup  would  hold  J   or  if  there  appeared  to  be  any 
danger  or  inconveniency  in  purfuing  cither  of 
them,    (he  might  protrafl:  the   whole  caufe  by 
cndlcfs  delays,  and  involve  it  in  inextricable  per- 
plexity, 
rfthe*^*        The  Conference,  however,  was  opened  with 
5i?«<n;«      much  folcmnjty.     But  the  very  firft  ftcp  difcover- 
cnagaioft'  ed  it  to  bc  EHzabcth's  intention  to  inflame,  ra* 
ihe  Regent,  ^^j.  ^^^^  ^^  extinguifli  the  diffenfions  and  ani- 

mofities  among  the  Scots.  No  endeavours  were 
ufed  to  reconcile  the  contending  partieS)  or  to 
mollify  the  fierccnefs  of  their  hatred,  by  bringing 
the  Queen  to  offer  pardon  for  what  was  paft,  or 
her  fubjefts  to  promife  more  dutiful  obedience 
for  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  Mary's  com- 
miltioners  were  permitted  to  prefer  a  complaint 
•aober  s.  againft  the  Regent  and  his  party,  containing  an 
enumeration  of  their  treafonable  aftions,  of  their 
feizing  her  perfon  by  force  of  arms,  committiag 
her  to  prifon,  compelling  her  to  rcfign  the 
Crown,  and  making  ufe  pf  her  fon's  name  to  co- 
lour their  ufurpation  of  the  whole  royal  authority. 

*  Anderf.  vol.  m  ii*  f  Id.  ibid.  i6. 
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And  of  all  thcfc  enormities,  they  required  fuch  Book 
fpcedy  and  efieftual  rcdrefs,  as  the  injuries  of  one       V. 
Queen  demanded  from  the  juftice  of  another  *.        ^  gg^ 

It   was  then  expeded  that  the  Regent  would 
have  difclofed  the  whole  circumftances  of  that  un- 
natural crime,  to  which  he  pretended  the  Queen 
had  bcf n  acceflbry,  and  would  have  produced  evi* 
dence  in  fupport  of  his  charge.     But  far  from  ac- 
cufing  Mary,  the  Regent  did  not  even  anfwer  the 
complaints  brought  againft  himfelf.  He  difcover- 
ed  a  reludance  at  the  undertaking  that  office,  and 
ftartcd  many  doubts  arid  fcruples,  with  regard  to 
which,  he  demanded  to  be  refolved  by  Elizabeth 
herfclf  f .     His  rcferve  and  hefitation  were  no  lefg 
furprifing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Englifh  com- 
miffioners  than  to  his  own  aflbciates.    They  knew 
that  he  could  not  vindicate  his  own  condud  with^ 
<out  charging  the  murder  upon  the  Queen,  and  he 
had  not  hitherto  Ihown  any  extraordinary  delicacy 
on  that  head.     An  intrigue  had  been  fecretly  car- 
ried on,  fince  his  arrival  at  York,  which  explains 
this  myftery. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was,  at  that  time,  the  intrigoet  of 
moft  powerful  and  moft  popular  man  in  England^  wuh^the  * 
His  wife  was  lately  dead  s  and  he  began  already  ^'R**"- 
to  form  a  projeft,  which  he  afterwards  more  open- 
ly avowed,  of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
by  a  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots.     He  faw 
thd  infamy  which  tvould  be  the  confcquence  of  a 
public  accufation  againft  Mary,  and  how  preju- 
dicial it  might  be  to  her  prctenfions  to  the  Englifh 
fucceffion.     In  order  to  fave  her  this  cruel  morti- 
•  Andcrf.  v©L  iv.  52,  t  Haynes,  47Sr. 
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Book  fication,  he  applied  to  Maitland^  and  cxpreflcd 
V.       his  aftonilhmcnt  at  feeing  a  man  of  fo  much  re- 
putation for  wifdom,  concurring  with  the  Regent 
in  a  meafurc  fo  dilhonourable  to  themfelves,  to 
their  Queen,  and  to  their  country  j    fubmitting 
the  public  tranfadtions  of  the  nation  to  the  judg- 
ment of  foreigners  i    and  publilhing  the  igno- 
miny, and  expofing  the  faults  of  their  Sovereign, 
which  they  were  bound,  in  good  policy,  as  well 
as  in  duty,  to  conceal  and  to  cover.     It  was  eafjr 
for  Maitland,  whofe  fentiments  were  the  fame  with 
the  Duke*s,  to  vindicate  his  own  condudi.     He 
affured  him,  that  he  had  employed  all  his  credit 
to  difluadc  his  countrymen  from  this  meafure  j  and 
would  ftill  contribute,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  pow- 
er,  to  divert  them  from  it.     This  encouraged 
Norfolk  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  Re- 
gent.    He  repeated  and  enforced  the  fame  argu- 
ments which  he  had  ufed  with  Maitland.  He  warn- 
ed him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  muft  expofc  him- 
felf  by  fuch  a  violent  aftion  as  the  public  accufa- 
tion  of  his  Sovereign.     Mary  would  never  forgive 
a  man,  who  had  endeavoured  to  fix  fuch  a  brand 
of  infamy  on  her  character.     Jf  flie  ever  recovered 
any  degree  of  power,   his  deftruftion  would  be 
inevitable,   and  he  would  juftly  merit  it  at  her 
hands.     Nor  would  Elizabeth  fcreen  him  from 
this,    by  a  public  approbation  of   his  condu&. 
For  whatever  evidence  of  Mary's  guilt  he  might 
produce,  (be  was  refolved  to  give  no  definitive 
fentence  in  the  caufe.     Let  him  only  demand 
that  the  matter  Ihould  be  brought  to  decifion  im- 
mediately after  hearing  the  proofs  and  he  would 

be 
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be  fully  convinced  how  falfc  and  infidious  her  in-  B  o  o  k 
ten tions^  were,  and,  by  confequjcnce,  how  improper      ^* 
it  would  be  for  him  to  appear  as  the  accufer  of  his       -go 
own  Sovereign  *.     The  candour  which  Norfolk 
(eemcd  to  difcover  in  thefe  remonftrances,  as  well 
as  the  truth  which  diey  contained,  made  a  deep  im- 
prelfion  on  the  Regent.     He  daily  received  the 
ftrongcfl:  affurances  of  Mary's  willingnefs  to  be  re- 
conciled to  him,  if  he  abftained  from  accufing  her 
of  fuch  an  odious  crime,  together  with  the  de- 
nunciations of  her  irreconcilable  hatred,   if  he 
aAed  a  contrary  part  t»    All  thefe  confiderations 
concurred  in  determining  him  to  alter  his  purpoie, 
and  to  make  trial  of  the  expedient  which  the  Duke 
had  fuggefted. 

He  demanded,  therefore,  to  be  informed,  be-  oartcrg. 
fore  he  proceeded  farther,  whether  theEnglifli  com- 
miflloners  were  empowered  to  declare  the  Queen 
guilty^  by  a  judicial  aft^  whether  they  would 
promife  topa&  fentence,  without  delays  whether 
the  Queen  fliould  be  kept  under  fuch  reftraint, 
as  to  prevent  her  from  disturbing  the  government 
now  eftablilhed  in  Scodand ;  and  whether  Eliza* 
beth,  if  flic  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
King's  party,  would  engage  to  proteft  it  fof  the 
future  J.    The  paper  containing  thefe  demands 
was  figncd  by  himfelf  alone,  without  communi- 
cating it  to  any  of  his  attendants,  except  Mait« 
land  and  Melvil  §1    Nothing  could  appear  more 
natural  than  the  Regent's  folicitude,  to  know  on 

♦  Melv.  187*    Haynes>  573.  t  Aadcrf.  voLir.  77. 

Good.  voLiL  157.    See  Append*  No.  XXVI. 
I  Anderf.  vol.iv.  55.  §  Ibid.  56/  Melir.  190. 

Vol.  I.  I  i  .  what   . 
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Book,  what  footing  he  ftood.     To  have  ventured  oiJ  a 
ftep  fo  uncommon  and  dangcrobs^  as  the  accufing 
his  Sovereign,  without  previoufly  afcercaining  dut 
he  might  take  it  with  fafcty>  would    have  becD 
unpardonable  imprudence-     But  Elizabeth,  wIk) 
did  not  expedt  that  he  would  have  moved  any  fuch 
difficulty,  had  not  empowered  her  commifiioncrs 
to  give  him  that  (atisfadlion  which  he  demanded 
It  became  neceffary  to  trarirmit  the   articles  to 
herfelfj  and  by  the  light  in  which  Norfolk  placed 
them,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  he  wifhed  that  they  ibould 
make  no  flight  imprefTion  on  Elizabeth  and  her 
Wunifters.     "  Think  not  the  Scots,  iaid  he,  over- 
•*  fcrupulous  or  precife.     Let  us  view  their  coa- 
•*  duft  as  we  would  wifli  our  own  to  be  viewed  in 
•«  a  like  fituation.    The  game  they  play  is  dcepj 
*'  their  cftates,  their  lives,  their  honour  arc  at 
**  ftake.     It  is  now  in  their  own  power  to  be  rc- 
"  conciled  to  their  Queen,  or  to  6flFend  hir  irrc- 
"  covcr^bly,  and  in  a  matter. of  to  much  im- 
*'  portance,  the  utmoft  degree  of  caution  is  not 
«  exceftivc  */* 

While  the  Englifh  cpmmiffioners  waited  for 
fuller  inftruftions  with  regard  to  the  Regent*s  de- 
mands, hegave  in ananfwer  to  the  complaint,  which 
had  been  offered  in  name  of  theScottiffi  Queen. 
It  was  cxpreffed  in  terms  perfeftly  confoniiable  to 
the  fyftem  which  he  had  at  that  time  adopted. 
It  contained  no  infinuation  of  the  Queen's  being 
acceffory  to  the  murder  of  her  hufband ;  the  bit- 
tcrneftof  flyle  peculiar  to  the  age  was  confiderably 
abated  ^  and  though  he  pfead&d^  that  die  infamy 

•  Andcrf.  vol,  iv*  77. 
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ttf  the  marriage  with  BothwcU,  made  it  ncceflary  Book 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  diflblve  it ;  though  Ma-       V. 
Y7*i  attachment  to  i  man  {o  odious  juftified  the    ^   g\, 
keeping   her  for  fome  time  under  reftraint;;  yet 
nothing  moi^e  was  laid  on  thefe  fubjefts  than  was 
barely  requifite  in  hid  own  defence.  '  The  Queen's 
comrniflioncrs  did  not  fail  to  reply*.     But  while  odoberir. 
the  article  with  regard  to  the  murder  renjained 
untouched,  thefe  were  only  Ikirmifhes  at  a  dif- 
tance>  of  no  confequence  towards  ending  the  con- 
ted,  and  were  little  regarded  by  Elizabeth  or  hcf 
commiffioners. 

The  conference  hadj  hitherto,  been  conducted  Tbe confer, 
in  a  manner  which  difappointed  Elizabeth's  views,  "0^'^ 
and  produced  none  of  thefe  difcoveries  which  Ihc  ^Jf"**** 
had  cxpefted.     The  diftancc  between  York  and 
London^  and  the  neceffity  of  confulting  her  upon 
every  difficulty  which  occurred,  confumed  much 
time.     Norfolk's  negotiation  with  the  Scottifli 
Regent>  however  lecfetly  carried  on,  was  not,  in 
all  probabilityi'  unknown  to  a  princefs  fo  remark- 
able  for  her  fagacity  in  penetrating  the  defigns  of 
her  enemies,  and  feeing  through   their  decpeft 
fchemcs  f .    Inftead,  therefore,  of  returning  any 
anfwer  to  the  Regent's  demands,  (he  refolved  t6        ^ 
remove  the  conference  to  Weftminfter,  and  to 
appoint  new  commiflloners,  in  whom  fhe  could 
more  abfolutely  confide.   Both  the  Scottifh  Queen 
and  the  Regent  were  brought,  without  difficulty, 
to  approve  of  this  refolutiori  J. 

We  often  find  Mary  boafting  of  the  fuperiority 
of  her  commiffioners  during  the  conference  at . 

•  Anderf.  voL  iv.  64.  80.  t  Good,  vol.ii.  160. 

And.  vol.  iii.  24.  J  Hayncs,  484.  Anderf.  vol.iv.  94. 
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Book  York^  and  how>  by  the  ftrength  of  their  argo- 
^*  ments^  they  confounded  her  adverfaries,  and 
filenced  all  their  cavils  *.  The  difpute  ftood^  a: 
that  time^  on  a  footing  which  rendered  her  vidoty 
not  only  apparent^  but  eafy.  Her  participadoD 
of  the  guilt  of  the  King's  murder  was  the  only 
circumftance,  which  could  juftify  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  her  fubjeAs.  And  while  they  induf- 
trioufly  avoided  mentioning  that>  her  cauie  gained 
as  much  as  that  of  her  adverfaries  loft  by  iupprcf- 
ing  this  capital  argument. 

Elizabbth  refolved  that  Mary  (hould  not  en* 
joy  the  fame  advanuge  in  the^^  conference  to  be 
held  at  Weftminfter.    She  deliberated  with  tbe 
utmoft  anxiety^  how  (he  might  overcome  the  Re- 
gent's fcruples>  and  perfuade  him  to  accufe  the 
Queen.    She  coofidered  of  the  mod  proper  me- 
thod for  bringing  Mary's  commlflioners  to  anfwcr 
iuch  an  accufadon ;  and  as  (he  forefaw  that  tfac 
promises  with  which  it  was  neceflary  to  allure  the 
Regent^  and  which  ic  was  impoflible  to  conceal 
from  the  Scottilh  Queen»  would  naturally  exaf- 
perate  her  to  a  great  degree^  (he  determined  to 
guard  her  more  narrowly  than  everi  and  though 
iLord  Scroop  had  given  her  no  reafon  to  difiruft 
his  vigilance  or  fidelity^  yet  becaule  he  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  brother-in-law,  flie  thought 
it  proper  to  remove  the  Queen  as  foon  as  pofiible 
to  Tuthbury  in  Staffordfhire,  and  commit  her  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Shrew/bury,  to  whom 
that  caftle  belonged  f « 

»  Good,  vol.i.  186.  284.  350,  f  Haynes,  4^*7. 
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Mary  began  to  fuipeft  the  defign  of  this  fe- 
cond  conferences  and  notwithftanding  the  fatif- 
fa^ion   Ihc  cxpreffed  at  feeing  her  caufe  taken  ~^^$7 
more  iTninediately  under  the  Queen's  own  eye  *,  unyu  fur* 
Ihe  framed  her  inftruftions  to  her  commiffioners^  nllXdi^ 
in  fuch  a  manner^  as  to  avoid  being  brought  un-  ^^^ 
dcr  the  neceflity  of  anfwering  the  accufation  of 
her  fubjefts^  if  they  fhould  be  fo  defperate  as  to 
exhibit  one  againft  her  f.    Thefe  fufpicions  were 
foon  confirmed  by  a  circumftance  extremely  mor- 
tifying.    The  Regent  having  arrived  at  London^ 
in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  conference,  was  im-  • 
mediately  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  prefence>  and 
received  by  her,  not  only  with  refpeft,  but  with 
afFeftion.    This  Mary  juftly  confidered  as  an  open 
declaration  of  that  Queen's  partiality  towards  her 
adverfaries.  In  the  firft  emotions  of  her  refentment,  »»?•  st. 
Ihe  wrote  to  herxommiffioQcrs,  and  commanded  ^'^ 
them  to  complain  m  the  prefence  of  the  Englifh  eumMi. 
nobles,  and   before  the  ambafladors  of  foreign 
Princes,  of  the  ufage  Ihe  had  hitherto  met  with,  . 
and  the  additional  injuries  which  ihe  had  reafon 
to  apprehend.    Her  rebellious  fubjeds  were  al* 
lowed  accefs  to  the  Queen,  ihe  was  excluded 
from  her  prefence  j  they  enjoyed  full  liberty,  ihc 
languiihed  under  a  long  imprifonment ;  they  were 
encouraged  to  accufe  her,  in  defending  herfelf  ihe 
laboured  under  every  diiadvantage.    For  thefe 
reafons  ihe  once  more  renewed  her  demand,  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Queen's  prefence  ^  and  if 
that  were  denied,  ihe  inilru^led  them  to  declare, 

**  Anderf.  toI.  st,  95,  t  Good,  yo\^  i{^  349« 
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Book,  that  ftic.recaUed  the  confent  (he  had  given  to  the 
V.       conference  at  Weftminfter,  and  protcftcd,   tha: 

\'j^'^  v?hatever  was  ^Oinc  there,  Ihould  be  held  ro  be 
*     '  .  null  and  invalid  *• 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  moft  prudent:  rcfolutiou 
Mary  could  have  taken.  The  pretences  on  which 
Ihe  deplined  the  conference  were  plauHble^  and 
tixe  junfture  for  oflTering  them  well  chofen«  But 
fjitber  the  Queen V  letter  did  not. reach  her  com- 
miflioners  in  due  time,  or  they  fuffcrcd  thcm- 
felves  to  be  deceived  by  Elizabeth's  profcf&oiu 
of  rpgard  for  their  Miftrefs,  and  confenrcd  »  the 
opening  of  the  conference  f. 

Kof.  15,         Xp  the  commiffioners  who  had  appeared  in  her 
name  at  York,  Elizabeth  now  added  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Earls  of 
Arwndel  and  Leicefter,  Lord  Clinton,    and  Sir 
'  William  Cecil  J.     The  difficulties  which  ob^ 
ftru6le4  the  proceedings  at  York  were  quickly 
removed.    A  fatisfying  anfwer  was  given  to  the 
Regent's  deinandsj  nor  was  he  fo  much  di(pofcd 
to  helitatei  and  raife  objedioni  as  formerly.   His 
negotiation  with  Norfolk  had  been  difcovercd  to 
Morton  by  fome  of  Mary's  attendants,  and  he  had 
communicated  it  to  Cecil  |.    His  perfonal  fafety, 
as  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  power^  depend- 
ed on  Elizabeth.    By  favouring  Mary,  ihe  mighc 
at  any  time  ruin  him,  and  by  a  queflioii  which 
ihe  artfully  ftarted,  concerning  the  perfon  who 
had  a  right,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  to  govern 
the  kiogdoip  during  a  minority,  fh^  let  him  fee. 


•  Good.  vol.  ii.  184.  +  Andcrf.  vol.iii.  aj. 
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-^i^t  tnren  without  rcftoring  the  Queen,  it  was  an  Book 
^aly  matter  for  her  to  deprive  him  of  the  fupreme       V- 
<lire<5tion  of  affairs  *.   Thefe  confiderations,  which 
were  powerfully  feconded  by  moft  of  his  attend-* 
ants,  at  length  determined  the  Regent  to  produce 
his  accufation  againfl:  the  Queen. 

He   endeavoured  to  leffen  the  infamy,  with  TheRefent 
which  he  was  fcnfible  this  aftion  would  be  attend-  ^n%fhe. 
ed,  by  protefting,  that  it  was  with  the  utmofl:  re-  j^V^^^7 
luAance  he  undertook  this  difagreeable  taflc ;  that  *>«"<^'«  «"'- 
his  party  had  long  fuffered  their  conduft  to  be  mif- 
conftrued,  and  had  borne  the  wprft  imputations 
in  nience,  rather  than  expofe  the  crimes  of  their 
Sovereign  to  the  eye^^of  ftrangcrs  j  but  that  now 
the  Infolence  and  importunity  of  tlve  adverfe  fac- 
iign, 'forced  tjiem  to  publiih,  what -they  had  hi- 
'therto,  though  with  lofs  to  themfclvcs,'  €ndeai- 
.voiired  to  conceal  f.    Thefe  pretexts  arc  decent ; 
and,  had  the  party  dilcovercd  any  delicacy  or  re- 
Terve,  with  regard  to  the  Queen's  aftions,  m  the 
reft  of  their  cpnduft,  might  have  pafled  for  the 
real"  principles  by  which  they  were  influenced, 
feut  f heir  former  treatment  of  the  Q\ieen  renders 
it  impoiflible  to  give  any  credit  to  thefe  profeffions. 
And  the  Regent,  it  is  plain,  was  cjrawn  by  the 
'  neecflity^  of  his  affairs,  and  Elizabeth*s  artifices, 
intp  a  fituatjon,.  where  no  liberty  of  choice  was 
^left  him ;  and. was  obliged  either  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  to  .be  guilty  of  rebellion,   or  to  charge 
•Mary  with  having  committed  m\irder, 

I  i  4  Th5 
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Book      Ths  accufation   itfelf  was  conceived   in  die 
V.       ftrongcft  terms.     Mary  was  charged^  not  only 
ic68.    ^^^^  having  confcntcd  to  the  murder,  but  with 
oeing  acceflbry  to  the  contrivance  and  execution 
of  it.     Bothwell,   it  was  pretendedj    had  ^ecn 
fcreened  from  the  purfuits  of  juftice  by  her  fa- 
vour I  and  ihe  had  formed  defigns  no  lefs  dan* 
gerous  to  the  life  of  the  young  Prince^  than  fub- 
verfive  of  the  liberties  and  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom.    If  any  of  thefe  crimes  fhould  be  de- 
nied>  an  offer  was  made  to  produce  the  nH>ft 
ample  and  undoybtcd  evidence  in  confirmadon 
of  the  charge  ♦• 
Nov.  19*         At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commiOioners,  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  appeared  before  them  i  and  after 
bewailing  the  tragical  aqd  unnatural  murder  of  his 
fon,  he  implored  Elizabeth's  juftice  againft  the 
Queen  of  Scot$,  whom  he  accufed^  upon  oath,  of 
being  the  author  of  that  crime^  and  produced  pa« 
perSy  which,  a$  he  pretended^  would  make  good 
tJrhat  he  alleged*    The  entrance  of  a  new  ador 
on  the  ftage,  fo  opportunely,  and  at  a  junfiyrc  fo 
critical,  can  fcarce  be  imputed  to  ghancCt     Thi$ 
contrivance  was  maqifeftly  Elizabeth^s,  in  ordq- 
to  increafe,  by  this  additional  accilfatioui  die  ip^ 
famy  of  the  Scottish  Queen  f* 
H«r «»-        M  Aiiv*s  commjflioners  exprefled  the  upnoft  fur^ 
Tt(o(e  to      pnfe  and  indignation  at  the  Regent  s  prefumption| 
nVemii.  4.   in  loading  the  Queeq  with  ealumnies,  which,  as  they 
affirmed,  fhehad  fo  little  merited.    But^  infteadof 
attcmptipg  tQ  vindicate  her  honpWi  by  a  feply  to 

9  ^^4^*  ypl.iv.  ii9»  t  14*  ibU«  12a* 
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the  charge^  they  had  recourfc  to  an  article  in  their  Book 
inftrudtions,  which  they  had  formerly  negle&ed  to       ^^* 
mention  in  its  proper  place.     They  demanded  an,    1568. 
audience  of  Elizabeth ;  and  having  renewed  their 
Miftrels's  requeft^  of  a  perfonal  interview,  they 
proteflied^  if  that  were  denied  her,  againft  all  the 
future   proceedings  of  the  commiffioners  *•    A 
proteftation  of  this  nature,  offered  juft  at  the  cri-* 
tical  time,  when  fuch  a  bold  accufation  had  been 
preferred  againft  Mary,  and  when  the  proofs  in 
fupport  of  it  were  ready  to  be  exan^ined,  gave 
reafon  to  fufpeA  that  (he  dreaded  the  event  of    • 
that  examination.     This  fufpicion  received  the 
ftrongeft  confirmation  from  another  circumftance; 
Rofs  and  Herries,  befofe  they  were  introduced 
to  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  make  this  proteftation, 
privately  acquainted  Leicefter  and  Cecil,  that  as 
their  Miftrefs  had,  from  the  beginning,  difco- 
vered  an  inclination  towards  bringing  the  differ^ 
cnccs  bictween  herfelf  and  Her  fubjefls  to  an 
amicable  accommodation,  fo  (he  was  ftiil  delirousi 
notwithftanding  the  Regent's  audacious  accufa^ 
tion,   that  they  ibould  be  terminated   in   thar 
manner  -f.* 

Such  nuxieration  is  Icarce  compatible  with  the 
ftrong  refentment  which,  calumniated  innocence 
naturally  feels;  or  with  that  eagerndsto  vindit 
cate  itfelf,  which  it  always  difcovers.  In  Mary's 
fituation,  an  offer  fo  ill-timed  muft  be  confidered 
as  a  confeffion  of  the  weaknef^  of  her  caufe.  The 
]uu>wn  chiu*ader  of  her  commiffioncrs  exempts 

*  Anderfon,  voL  !▼•  i}}.  I5S« 
I  Ibidiv,  13^.     Cabbala^  157, 
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Book  them  from  the  inriputation  of  folly,  or  the  fuA 

y»       mcion  of  treachery.      Some  fccret  convidios, 

^  Vn  '  that  the  conduft  of  their  Miftrefs  could  not  bear 

•  ^  - '    fo  ftridt  a  fcrutiny,  fcems  to  be  the  moft  probable 

motive  of  this  imprudent  propofal,  by  which  they 

endeavoured  to  avoid  it,  / 

D«cemb.4«  .  It  appeared  in  thk  light  .to  Elizabeth,  and  af- 
forded her  a  pretence /or  rejcftingit*  She  told 
Mary's  CQunmitTtoners,  thftti  in  the  prefent  junc- 
ture, nothixig  could  be  fq  4iihonoUrable  to  their 
Miftrefs,  as  .on  accommodation^  afid  t^^c  the 
matter  would  feem  to  be  huddled  up  in  this  man- 
ner>  merely  to  fupprefs  cjift^ov^ries,  and  to  hide 
her  fhames  .nor. wsts  it.pQ(I|bl):  that  flie  Ciould  be 
admitted,  with  any  dee^npy,  into  her  prefcnce, 
while  fhe  lay  under  thcr  V^^my  of  fuch  a  public 
accufatipOv  v  I  : 

Upon  this  repulfe,  -Mary's  cdmmiflloners 
withdrew  $  and  as  they  H|2id  declined  anfwering, 
there  feemed  now  to  be  no  further  reafon  for  the 
Regent's  producing  the  prooifs  in  fupport  of  his 
charge.  But  without  gettihg  thefe  into  her  handsi 
*£li2abeth's  fchemes  were  irtcomplett;  and  her 
^dBce  for  this  purpofe  was  as  mean»  but  as  fuc- 
cefsful  as  any  fhe  had  hitherto  cmpkrped*  She 
commanded  her  commiflioners  to  teftifyherin* 
dignation  and  difpleafure  at  ^he;  Regent's  pre- 
fumption,  in  forgetting  Co  far  the  duty  of  a 
fubjeA,  as  to  accufe  his  Sovereign  of  fuch  aero- 
cious  crimes*  He,  in  ostkr  to  :regain  the  good 
opinion  of^fuch  a  powerful,  protedrefs,  oflFercdto 
fhew  that  his  accufations  were  not  malicious,  nor 
ill-grounded.  Then  were  produced  and  flelivcrcd 

•  .  to 
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CO  the  £nglifh  comoiiilionersy   the  ^6t$  of  the  Boo  k 
Scottilh  Pariiament  in  confirmation  of  the  Re* 
gent's  authority,  and  of  the  Queen*?  rcfign ^ion  1 
the  confeflions  of  the  perfons  executed  for  the^ 
King's  myrder;   and  the  fatal  cafl^et  which  Qptn*^ 
tained .  the  lettersj  fonnetS4    and  contrads^  that- 
have  been  already  mentiontf.  > 

-   Elizabeth  having  got  thefe  into  her  poflbflSbn,  Elisabeth 
began  to  lay  afide  the  expreflions  of  friendfliip  with  ^ 
and  re^ed  which  (he  had  hitherto  ufed  in  all  her  "***^ 
letters  to  the  Scottifh  Queen*    She  now  wrote  t6     ' 
her  in  fuch  terms,  as  if  the  prefumptions  of  her  ' 
guilt    had  announted  almoft   to  certainty;    fhe 
blanred  her  for  refufing  to  vindicate  herfelf  from 
an  aecufaiion  whkh  could  not  be  left  unanfwered^ 
without  a  nnanifeft  injury  to  her  charafter;    and 
plainly  intimated,  that  unlefs   that   were  done, 
lie  change  would  'be  made  in  her  prefent  fkua-' 
tion*;    She  hoped  that  fuch  a  difcovcry  of  her 
fentiments   would    intimidate  Mary,    ^ho  was 
fcarce  recovered  from  the  Ihock  of  the  Regeht\ 
attack  on  her  reputation,  and  force  her  to  confihj  ^ 
her  refignation  of  the  Crown,  •  to  ratify  Murray's    * 
authority  as  Regent,  and  to  conlent  that  both  helr- 
felf  and  her  fon  fhould  refide  ip  England,  und^ 
her  proteftion.   This  fcheme  Elizabeth  had  much 
^t  heart  j  Ihe  propofed  it  both  to  Mary  and  to  her 
commiffioners,  and  neglcfted  no  argument,  nor 
artifice,  that  could  poffibly  recommend  it,    Mar^ 
faw  how  fatal  this  would  prove  to  her  reputation^ 
to  her  pretenfions,  and  even  to  her  perfonal  fafety* 

♦  Anderfon,  toI,  iv.  179.  Jgj,    (3ood.  vol.  &.  «6o. 
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Book  She  rejeiEbed  it  without  helitation.  *'  Deaths  iaid 
V.  «c  ihcj  is  lefs  dreadful  than  fuch  an  ignominious 
*'  ftep.  Rather  than  give  away,  with  my  own 
"  handsj  the  Crown,  which  dcfcended  to  me 
*^  from  my  anceflx>rs,  I  will  part  with  life  s  but 
^  the  laft  words  I  utter,  (hall  be  thofe  of  a  Queen 
f*  of  Scotland  V      • 

At  the  fame  time  fhe  feems  to  have  been  len- 
fible  how  open  her  reputation  lay  to  cenfure^  while 
(he  fuffer^  fuch  a  public  accufation  to  remain 
unanfweredi  and  though  the  conference  was  now 
di0blved,  (he  empowered  her  commiflioners  to 
prefent  a  rejdy  to  the  allegations  of  her  enemies^ 
in  which  fhe  denied,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms^  the 

Dceem.  %^  crimcs  imputed  to  her ;   and  rerriminated  up(m 
the  Regent  and  his  party,  by  accufing  them  of 
having  devifed  and  executed  the  murder  of  the 
King  t*    The  Regent  and  hi^  aflbciates  aflcrted 
their  innocence  wjth  great  warmth,    Mary  con- 
tinued  to  infift  on  a  perfoihal  interview,  a  condi^ 
tion  which  flie  knew  would  never  be  granted  4^. 
Elizabeth  urged*  her  to  vindicate  her  own  ho- 
nour.   But  it  is  evident  from  the  delays,  the 
evafions,  and  fubterfuges,  to  which  both  Queens 
Had  recourfe  by  turns,  that  Mary  avoided,  and 
Elizabeth  did  not  defire  to  make  any  further 
progrels  in  the  inquiry. 
1569.       The  Regent  was  now  impatient  to  return  into 

Diteiiffet     Scotland,  where  his  adverfaries  were  endeavour* 

Uith^fd'  "*8*  ^"  ^*  abfcnce,  to  raifc  fome  commodons. 

ther  tp« 
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Before  he  fet  out»  he  was  called  into  the  Privy  Book 
Council,toreccivcafinaldcclarationofElizabeth's      V. 
fentiments.     Cecil  acquainted  him,  in  her  name,  ^TTgT^ 
that  on  on^  hand  nothing  had  been  objefted  to  his 
condudy  which  fhe  could  reckon  detrimental  to 
his   honour,  or  inconfiftent  with  his  duty;   nor 
had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  any  thing 
againft  his  Sovereign,  on  which  fhe  could  found 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her  adions  i   and  for 
this  reafon,  ihe  refolved  to  leave  all  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  precifely  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which 
ihe  had  found  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
ference.   The  Queen*s  commiflioners  were  di(^ 
mifled  much  in  the  fame  manner  \ 

After  the  attention  of  both  nations  had  been 
fixed  ib  earneftly  on  this,  conference  upwards  of 
(bur  months,  fuch  a  conclufion  of  the  whole  ap« 
pears,  at  firft  fight,'  trifling  and  ridiculous.     No* 
thing,  however,  could  be  more  conformable  to 
her  future  fchemes.    Notwithftanding  her  feem-  9nt  kotOf 
iog  impartiality,  fhe  had  no  thoughts  of  conti*  ^Sj!!* 
nuing  neuter  I    nor  was  fhe  at  any  lofs  on  whom 
to  beflow  her  protcftion.     Before  the  Regent  left 
London,  fhe  fupplied  him  with  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  and  engaged  to  fupport  the  King's 
authority,  to  the  utmoft  of  her  power  f.    Mary, 
by  her  own  conduft,   fortified  this  refblution. 
Enraged  at  the  repeated  inflances  of  Elizabeth's 
artifice   and  deceit,  which  fhe  had  difcovered 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  conference,  and  de- 
fpairing  of  ever  obtaining  any  fuccour  fromher, 
(he  endeavoured  to  roufe  her  own  adherents  in 

*  Good*  ii.  315.  333«        ^  Ibid.  213.    Carte^  iii*  47B. 
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Book  Scotland  to  arms,  by  imputing  fach  dcfigns  M 
V.       Elizabeth  arid  Murray,  a3  could  not  fail  to  in- 
1  c6o     ^P^^^  every  Scotchman  with  indignation.   Murray, 
(he  pretended,  had  agreed  to  convey  the  Prince 
her  fon  into  England  i    to  furrender  to  Elizabeth 
the  places  of  greateft  ftrength  in  the  kingdom  j 
and  to  acknowledge  the  dependence  of  the  Scot- 
tiih.  upon  the  £ngli(h  nation.     In  return  for  diisj 
lie  was  to  be  declared  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Crown 
of  Scotland  1  and,  at  the  fame  time,'  the  queftion 
with  regard  to  the  Engliih  fucceflion  was  to  be 
decided,  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Hartford,  who 
had  promifed  to  marry  one  of  Cecilys  daughters. 
An  account  of  thefe  wild  and  chimerical  projeds 
was  fpread  induftriouHy  among  the  Scots«     Eli- 
zabeth,  percehring  it  was  calculated  of  purpofe  to 
bring  her  government  into  difrcputation^  laboured 
to  deftroy  its  efFeftsj  by  a  counter-proclamationj 
and  became  more  difgufted  than  ever  with  the 
Scottifh  Queen  *. 
J**?^  ^       The  Regent,  on  his  return,  found  the  kingdom 
hmntiA.    in  the  utmoft  tranquillity.     But  the  rage  of  the 
gain     n.   Qy^^j^f^  adhcrcnts,  which  had  been  fuipended  in 
expedlation  that  the  conference  in  England  would 
terminate  to  htr  advantage,  was  now  ready  to 
bt'eak  out  with  all  the  violence  of  civil  war.  They 
were  encouraged,   too,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
leader,  whofc  high  quality  and  pretenfions  entitled 
him  to  great  authority  in  the  nation.     This  was 
the  Duke  of  Chatclherault,  who  had  rcGded  for 
fome  years  in  France,  and  was  now  fent  over  by 
that  court,  with  a  fmall  fupply  of  money,  in 

•  Haynesy  500.  503.    See  Append,  No.  XXVIII. 
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Hopes  that  the  prcfence  of  the  firft  nobleman  in  B  o  o  k 
the  kingdom  would  ftrengthen  the  Quetn's  fac-      V. 
tion.     Elizabeth  had  detained  him  in  Englaiidj    j -gg^ 
for  fomc  months,  undei*  various  pretences,  but 
was  obliged  at  laft  to  fufFer  him  to  proceed  oti 
his  journey^   Before  his  departure.  Miry  invcfted  ^^^^  »s* 
him  with  the  high  dignity  of  her  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral in  Scotland,  together  with  thib  faittaftic  title 
of  her  adopted  father. 

The  Regent. did  not  give  him  time  to  form  his  ^"[Jl*^ 
party  into  any  regular ,  body,     tie  affembled  an  hf«*k«  her 
army,  with  his  ufual  expedition,  and  marched  to  ^ 
Glafgow.    The  followers  of  Argyll  s^nd  Huntly, 
who  compofed  the  chief  part  of  the  Queen's  fac- 
tion, lying  in  very  diftant  corners  of  the  kingdom, 
and  many  of  the  Duke^s  dependants  having  fallen, 
or  having  been  taken  in  the  battle  of  Langfide, 
the  Ipirit  and  ftrength  of  his  adherents  was  totally 
broken,  and  an  accommodation  with  the  Regent  '  *^ 

was  the  only  thing  which  could  prevent  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  his  eftate  and  yaflals.  This  was 
cfFefted  without  difficulty ;  and  on  no  unreafonablc 
terms.  The  Duke  promifed  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  both  of  the  King  and  of  the  Regent ;  and 
to  claim  no  jurifdidion  in  confequence  of  the 
commiffion,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Qijecn.  The  Regent  bound  himfclf  to  repeal  the 
aft  which  had  pafled  for  attainting  fcveral  of  the 
Queen's  adherents  i  to.  rcllore  all  who  would  fub- 
mit  to  the. King's  government,  to  the  poffcflBon 
of  their  cliates  and  honours  ;  and  to  Jiold  a  Con- 
vention, wherein  all  the  differences  between  the 
two  parties  ihould  be  fettled  by  mutual  confent. 
3  "The 
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Book  The  Diike  gave  hoftages  for  his  faithful  perform^ 
y*  ^  ^ce  of  the  treaty  s  and^  in  token  of  their  lince- 
rity^  he  and  Lord  Herries  accompanied  the  Re* 
gent  to  Stirling^  and  vifited  the  young  King. 
The  Regent  fet  at  liberty  the  prifoners  taken  at 
Langfide  *. 

Argyll  and  Huntly  refufed  to  be  included  in 
this  treaty.    A  fecret  negotiation  was  carrying  oHj 
in  England^  in  favour  of  the  captive  Queen^  with 
lb  much  fucce(s>  that  her  affairs  began  to  wear  a 
better  afpedt^  and  her  return  into  her  own  king- 
dom feemed  to  be  an  event  not  very  diftant.  The 
French  King  had  lately  obtained  fuch  advantages 
over  the  HugonotSj  that  the  extinftion  of  that 
party  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  and  Franccj  by 
recovering  domeftic  tranquillity,    would  be  no 
longer  prevented  from  proteding  her  friends  in 
Britain,    Thefccircumftances  not  only  influenced 
Argyll  and  Hundy,  but  made  fo  deep  an  impref- 
fion  on  the  Duke>  that  he  appeared. to  be  waver- 
ing and  irrefolute,  and  plainly  difcovered  that  he 
wifhed  to  evade  the  accomplifliment  of  the  treaty. 
The  Regent  faw  the  danger  of  allowing  the  Duke 
to  fhake  himfelf  loofe,  in  this  manner,  from  his 
engagements;    and    inilandy  formed  a  refolu- 
tion  equally  bold  and  politic.     He  commanded 
his  guards  to  fcize  Chatelherault  in  his  own  houfe 
in  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  come  in  order  to 
attend  the  Convention  agreed  upon;  and,  regard- 
lefs  either  of  his  dignity  as  the  firft  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom,  and  next  heir  to  the  Crown,  or  of  the 
promifes  of  perfonal  fecurity,  on  which  he  had 

•  Cabbala,  i$r«    Crawf.  Mem.  io6. 
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reKed^  coouilicced  him  and  Lord  Hcrrics  priibii'*  B  o  o  it 
crs  to  tike  caftle  of  Edbbu^h  *.    A  bkm  fo  fat^      ^- 
and  uoejcpeAcd  difpiritcol  the  party.    Argyll  fub-  YcBoT 
fxiitted  t0  the  King's  goTemment»  and  made  hts  Api^  16. 
peace  wkh  the  Regent  on  very  eafy  terms  s  and 
liundy^  being  left  alone^  was  at  laft  obliged  to 
iaf  down  his  amns. 

SooM  ^tcr.  Lord  Boyd  returned  into  Scotland,  {"{f„"v.i 
smd  brotight  letters  to  the  Regent,  both  from  the  jj^*''^^*' 
£ng{tfli  and  Scotttih  Queens.    A  Convention  was  j«aed. 
h^ld  at  Perth,  in  order  to  confider  them.    Etiza-^ 
beth*s  letter  contained  three  different  propofals 
tirith  regafd  to  Mary ;  that  (he  fliould  either  be 
reftored  to  the  full  pofTeffion  of  her  former  autho^ 
rity  5   or  be  admitted  to  reign  jointly  with  the 
King  her  foti ;  or  at  lead  be  allowed  to  refide  in 
Scotland,  in  fome  decent  retirement,  without  any 
Ih^re  in  the  adminiftratioivof  gorernment.  Thefe 
orertures  were  extorted  by  the  importunity  of  Fe- 
nelon  the  French  Amhaflador,  smd  liave  foitie  ap-* 
pear ance  of  being  favourable  to  the  captive  Queen. 
They  were,  however,  perfeftly  fuitable  to  Eliza- 
beth's general  fyftenc^  with  regard  to  Scottifh  af* 
fairs.    Among  propofitions  fo  tmeqoal  and  dit» 
proportionate,   Ihc  eafily  few  where  the  choice 
would  fall.    The  two  former  were  rejefted  ;  and 
long  delays  muft  neceflarily  have  intervened,  and 
many  difficulties  have  arifen^  before  trcry  cir- 
^  cumftance  relative  to  the  kft  could  be  finally  a4* 
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Mary,  in  her  letter,  demanded  that  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell  (hould  be  reviewed  by  the 
proper  judges,  and  if  found  invalid,  Ihould  be 
diflblved  by  a  legal  fentence  of  divorce.  This 
fatal  marriage  was  the  principal  fource  of  all  the 
calamities  Ihe  had  endured  two  years  s  a  divorce 
was  the  only  thing  which  could  repair  the  injuries 
her  reputation  had  fufFered  by  that  ftep.  *  It  was 
her  intereft  to  have  propofed  it  early  5  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  account  for  her  long  filence  with  rclpeft 
Norfolk'!  to  this  point.  Her  particular  motive  for  pro- 
marrving  poung  It,  at  this  umc,  began  to  be  10  well 
•5*s©ou!"  known,  that  the  demand  was  rejcAed  by  the  Con- 
vention of  eftates*  They  imputed  it  not  fo  much 
to  any  abhorrence  of  Bothwell,  as  to  her  eager- 
nefs  to  conclude  a  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

This  marriage  was  the  objed  of  that  fecret  ne- 
gotiation in  England,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned ',  but,  like  all  thofe  concerted  for  (he  re- 
lief of  the  Qyeen  of  Scots,  it  ended  tragically. 
The  fertile  and  projefting  genius  of  Maidand  firft 
conceived  this  ibheme.  During  the  Conference 
at  York,  he  communicated  it  to  the  Duke  him- 
felf,  and  to  the  Biftop  of  Rofs.  The  former  rea- 
dily clofed  with  a  fcheme  fo  flattering  to  his  am- 
bition* The  latter  confidered  it  as  a  probable  de- 
•  vice  for  reftoring  his  Miftrefs  to  liberty,  and  re- 
placing her  on  her  throne.  Nor  was  Mary,  with 
-whom  Norfolk  held  a  correfpondence  by  means 
of  his  fifler  Lady  Scroop,  averfe  from  a  meafurc, 
which  would  have  rcftored  her  to  her  kingdom 

with 
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ivith  fb  much  fplcndour  *•  The  fudden  removal  Boor 
of  the  Conference  from  York  to  Weftminfter  fuf-  V. 
pended)  but  did  not  break  off  this  intrigue.  Mait- 
land  and  Rofs  were  ftill  the  Duke's  prompters^ 
and  his  agents;  and  many  letters  and  love  tokens 
yrere  exchanged  between  him  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots. 

But  as  he  could  not  hope,  that  under  an  admi-  Conce»isit 
niftration  10  vigilant  as  Elizabeth  s>  fuch  an  m^  beth. 
trigue  could  be  kept  long  concealed^  he  attempt- 
ed to  deceive  her  by  the  appearance  of  opennefs 
and  candour^  an  artifice  which  feldom  fails  of  fucr 
cefs.      He  mentioned  to  her  the  rumour  which 
was    fpread  of  his  marriage   with  the  Scottifh 
Queen  -,  he  complained  of  it  as  a  groundlcfs  ca* 
lumny  i  and  difclaimed  all  thoughts  of  that  kind, 
■with  many  expreflions  full  of  contempt,  both  for 
Mary's  character  and  dominions*     Jealous  as  Eli- 
zabeth was  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  file  fecms  to  have  credited  thefe  profef- 
lions  t*     But,  inflead  of  difcontinuing  the  negQ- 
tiatlon,  he  renewed  it  with  greater  vigour,  and 
admitted  into  it  new  aflbciates.     Among  thefa 
^as   the  Regent  of  Scotland.      He  had  given 
great  offence  to  Norfolk,  by.  his  public  accufa<« 
tion  of  the. Queen,  in  breach  of  the  concert  into 
which  he  had  entered  at  York.     He   was  then 
ready  to  return  into  Scotland.     The  influence  of 
the  Duke,  in  the  North  of  England,  was  great* 
The  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmorland, 
the  moft  powerful  noblemen  in  that  part  of  the 

*  Camd.  419.     Haynes,  573.     State  Trials,  i.  73. 
t  Hayae«9  574.     Swte  Trials,  i.  79,  80. 
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Book  kingdortn,  threatened  to  rcveitgc  upon  tftc  Regent 
V*    ^  the  injuries  which  he  had  done  his  Sovereign.    In 
order  to  fecure  his  fafe  retreat,  he  addreiled  him- 
fclf  CO  Norfolk,  and  after  fortie  apology  for  his 
paft  donduft,  he  ihfinuatcd  that  the  Dtifce'i  fchcmc 
of  nnairying  the  Queen  his  fiftcr  was  no  Icfi  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  than  beneficial  to  both  Ibhtg* 
dbms  i  and  chat  he  v/ttld  concur  with  tile  nenoil 
ardour  in  prortioting  fo   defirable  an    event  ^. 
Norfolk  heard  hirti  with  the  credulity  na:tuMit  ta 
thofe  who  arc  palRonatcly  bent  upon  any  defign. 
He  wrote  to  the  two  Earls  to  defift  frona  any  hofiile 
Attempt  againft  Nfurray,  and  to  that  he  owed  llis 
paiTage  through  the  NortlierR  counties  wfitbout 
difturbance. 
odaithe        EweotrRAOio  bjT  hls  fbccefi  in  gaining  the  "Re- 
Che  EngUih   gent,  he  next  atterilpted^  to  draw  the  Eri^ifh  nobles 
to  approve  his  dcftgn.    The  nation  began  to  dc- 
lj>ftir  of  Elizabeth's  marrying.    Her  jealoufy  kept 
the  queftion  i^rith  ftgard  to  the  right-of  fiiceeffioa 
undecided*    The  i¥iemory  of  the  civil  wiu-s,  l^kh 
had  delWated  England  for  more  thilh  n  cc*eriiy, 
6n  account  of  the  difputed  titles  of  the  houfts  of 
Yorit  and  Lancafter,  was  Mi  r6teen«w    Almoft 
the  whole  ancient  nobility  had  perifhed,  tnd  the 
nation  itfelf  had  be^n  brought  to  the  brink  of  de« 
ftrudtion  in  that  unhappy  conteft.     The  ^cottiA 
Quten,  though  her  right  of  fucciffion  waa  ge- 
nerally held  to  be  uhdoubted,  might  meet  with 
formidable  competitors.    She  might  marry- a  f>- 
reign  andaPopifli  Prince,  and  bring  both  liberty 
and  religion  into  danger.    But,  by  ooanyuig  her 

•  Andcrf.  iii.  34. 
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«D  aa  £ngliflimao>  a  zealous  Proteft^nt,  the  moft  B  o  o  ft 
powerful  and  moft  univedally  beloved  of  all  the  V. 
nobles,  aa  cffedual  remedy  fcemcd  to  be  provided  ^TT^q^ 
againft  all  thefc  evils.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Peers,  cither  diredly  or  tacitly,  approved  of  it, 
as  a  falutary  projed.  Tbc  park  of  Arundel, 
Pembroke,  Leicefter,  and  Lord  Lmnley,  fub-p 
fcribed  a  letter  to  the  Scowifh  Queen,  written 
with  Lcicefter's  hand,  in  which  they  warmly  re- 
commended the  match,  but  infiftcd,  by  way  of 
preliminary,  on  Mary's  promife,  that  ihe  Ihould 
attempt  nothing,  in  confcquence  of  her  pretenfions 
to  the  Englifti  Crown,  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth, 
or  to  her  pofterity  j  that  (he  fliould  confent  to  a 
league,  offenfive  and  defcnfive,  between  the  twp 
kingdoms  1  that  fhe  0iQuld  confirm  the  prefent 
cftabliihment  of  religion  in  Scotland ;  and  receivt 
into  favour  fuch  of  her  fubje^s  as  had  j^peared 
in  arms  againft  her.  Upon  her  agreeing  to  the 
marriage,  and  ratifying  thefe  articles,  they  en- 
gaged that  the  Englifh  nobles  would  not  only 
concur  in  reftoring  her  Immediately  to  her  own 
throne,  but  in  fecuring  to  her  that  of  England  io 
reverfion,  Mary  readily  confented  to  all  thefe 
propofals,  except  the  fecond,  with  regard  to  whiclji 
Ihe  demanded  fomc  time  for  confulting  her  an- 
cient ally  the  French  King  *. 

Th£  whole  of  this  negotiation  was  induftrioufly 
concealed  from  Elizabeth.  Her  jealoufy  of  the 
Scottifh  Queen  was  well  known,  nor  could  it  be 
expeAed  ch^jt  (be  would  will'mgly  come  into  41 

*  Anderf.  vol.  iii.  51.    Camd.  420. 
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Book  meafure,  which  tended  fo  vifibly  to  fave  the  re- 
V.  putation,  and  to  incrcafe  the  power  of  her  rival. 
But,  in  a  rndttei*  of  fo  much  confequencc  to  the 
nation,  the  taking  a  few  fteps  without  her  know- 
ledge coiild  fcarce  be  reckoned  criminal;  and 
while  every  perfon  concerned,  even  Mary  and 
Norfolk  themfelves,  declared  that  nothing  Ihould 
be  concluded  without  obtaining  her  confcnr,  the 
duty  and  allegiance  of  fubjefts  feemed  to  be  fully 
preferved.  The  greater  part  of  the  nobles  re- 
garded the  matter  in  this  light.  Thole  who  con- 
duced the  intrigue,  had  farther  and  more  danger- 
ous views.  They  faw  the  advantages  which  Mary 
procured  by  this  treaty,  to  be  prefent  and  cer- 
tain i  and  the  execution  of  the  promifes  which  ftic 
came  under,  to  be  diftant  and  uncertain.  They 
had  early  communicated  their  fcheme  to  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  obtained  their  appro- 
bation *.  A  treaty  concerning  which  they  confult- 
cd  foreign  Princes,  while  they  concealed  it  from 
their  own  Sovereign,  could  not  be  deemed  inno- 
cent. They  hoped,  howeveri  that  the  union  of  fo 
many  nobles  would  render  it  neceflary  for  Eliza- 
beth to  comply;  they  flattered  themfelves  that  a 
combination  fo  ftrrng  would  be  altogether  irrefift- 
iblc;  and  fuch  v/as  their  confidence  of  fuccefs, 
that  when  a  plan  was  concerted,  in  the  North  of 
England,  for  refcuing  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of 
her  keepers,  Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  that  if  fhe 
recovered  her  liberty,  her  fentiments  in  his  favour 
-might  change,  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  diflTuade  the 
confpirators  from  attempting  it  f . 

♦  Andcrf.  vol.  iii.  63.  f  Camd.  420. 
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In  this  fituation  did  the  aflFair  rcmainj  wheh  Book 
£x)rd  Boyd  arrived  from  England  j  and,  .befides       ^* 
^he  letters  which  he  produced  publicly,  brought    ir^o. 
others  in  cyphers  from  Norfolk  and  Throgmorton 
to  the  Regent,  and  to  Maitland.     Thefe  were 
full  of  the  moft  fanguine  hopes»     The  whole  no- 
bles of  England  concurred,  faid  they,  in  favour- 
ing the  defign.     Every  preliminary  was  adjufted;    ^ 
nor  was  it  poffible  that  a  fcheme  fo  deep  laid,  con- 
duced with  fo  much  art,  and  fupported  both  by 
power  and  by  numbers,  could  mifcarry,  or  be  de- 
feated in  the  execution.     Nothing  now  was  want^ 
ing,  but  the  concluding  ceremony.     It  depended 
on  the  Regent  to  haften  that,  by  procuring  a  fen- 
tence  of  divorce,  which  would  remove  the  only 
obftacle  that  ftood  in  the  way.    This  was  expefted 
of  him,  in  confequence  of  his  promife  to  Nor^- 
folk  i  and  if  he  regarded  either  his  intereft  or  his 
fame,  or  even  his  fafety,  he  wgtild  not  fail  to  ful- 
fil thefe  engagements  *.  . 

But  the  Regent  was  now  in  very  different  cir- 
'Cumftances  from  thofe  which  had  formerly  in-^ 
duced  him  to  afFeft  an  approbation  of  Norfolk's 
fchemes.  He  faw  that  the  downfal  of  his  own 
power  muft  be  the  firft  confequence  of  the  Duke's 
fuccefs.  And  if  the  Queen,  who  confidered  him 
as  the  chief  author  of  all  her  misfortunes,  fhoiild 
recover  her  ancient  authority,  he  could  never  ex- 
peft  favour,  nor  fcarce  hope  for  impunity.  No 
wonder  he  declined  a  ftep  fo  fatal  to  himfelf,  and 
which  would  have  eftablifhed  the  grandeur  of  ano- 

« 
•  jHaynes,  5^0.    Spotf.  230.    §ce  Appendix,  No,  X)(I3f. 
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Book  ther  on  the  ruins  of  his  own.  This  peAif«l  occa* 
V.      fioncd  a  delay*    But,  as  every  other  circumftaBCC 

^^6q^  ^^  fctdcd,  the  Bilhop  of  Rofs,  in  name  of  hm 
Miftrefs,  and  the  Duke^  in  perfon»  declared*  ia 
prefence  of  the  French  Ambafladory  their  mutual 
confenjt  to  the  marriage^  and  a  contraft  to  this 
purpofe  was  figned,  and  intruded  tq  the  keeping 
of  the  AmbafTador  *• 

tvJ^h'th'       '^^^  intrigup  was  now  in  fo  many  h^ndt,  Aat 
aiicorersthc  it  could  HOt  long  remain  a  fecret*    It  began  to  be 
fign,  and      whifpered  at  court ;   and  Elizabeth  calling  the 
Duke  into  her  prefence,  exprefled  (he  utnioft  in* 
dignacion  at  his  conduft,  and  charged  him  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  profecuting  (uch  a  dangerous 
defign.     Soon  after  Leicefter,  who  perhaps  had 
countenanced  the  project  with  no  other  intention^ 
revealed  the  whole  circumftances  of  it  to  the 
Queen*      Pembroke,    Arundel,     Lumky,    and 
Throgmorton  were  confined  and  examined.    Mar 
ry  was  watched  more  narrowly  than  ever  j   and 
Haftings  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  pretended  to 
difpute  with  the  Scotti(h  Queen  her  right  to  the 
Ibccefljon,     being  joined    in    commiflion    with 
Sbrewlbury^  rendered  her  imprifonment  more  in- 
tolerable, by  the  excefs  of  his  vigilance  and  ri- 
gour f.     The.Scottifti  Regent,  threatened  with 
Elizabeth's    difpleafure,    meanly    betrayed    the 
Puke  i  put  his  letters  into  her  hands  s  and  fur- 
niflied  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  j;.     The 
Duke  himfelf  retired  firft  to  Howard- hpufe,  and 
then^  in  contempt  of  the  fummons  to  appear  be- 

♦  Carte,  ▼ol.  iii.  486.         -j  Haynes,  525,  516.  530.  531. 
t  ace  Append.  No.  X)^X, 
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Tore  the Priyy  Council^  fledcQ  hU (eat in  Norlblk.  B  o  of; 
^nttniidated  by  (he  imprifonmenc  <^  his  aflbcwcs  j      V. 
coldly  received  by  hi$  friends  in  tbac  cpuncys  *Jtt-  ^Tc^oT^ 
prepared  for  a  rebellion }  md  unwilling  perhapp 
to  rebel ;  be  hefitated  (or  fpme  days^  and  u  laft 
obeyed  a  iecond  caU>  and  repaired  to  Windfor. 
tie  was  firft  kept  as  a  priibner  in  a  private  houle^  on.  j« 
and  then  fcnt  to  the  Tower.  After  being  confined 
^lere  upwards,  of  nine  months,  be  was  releafed 
upon  his  humble  fubmiffion  to  EUzabethj  giving 
her  a  promife,  on  his  allegiance^  to  hold  no  far- 
ther correfpondence  with  the  Scpttilh  Queen** 
]3\iring  the  progrefs  of  Norfolk's  negotiations^ 
the  Queen's  partifans  in  Scotland,  who  made  no 
doubt  of  their  ifluing  in  her  reftoration  to  the 
throne,  with  an  incre^^  of  authority,  were  won- 
derfully elevated.    Maitland  was  the  foul  of  that  ^"^li^ 
party,  and  the  perfon  wbofe  activity  and  ability  w  the  Re- 
the  Regent  chiefly  dreaded.    He  had  laid  the 
plan  of  that  intrigue  which  had  kindled  fuch 
combuftion  in  England.    He  continued  to  fo- 
ment the  fpirit  of  difaffefkion  in  Scotland,  and 
Jiad  feduccd  from  the    Regent    Lord    Home, 
Kirkaldy,   and  feveral  of  his  former  aflbciates'. 
While  he  enjoyed  liberty,  the  Regent  could  not 
reckon  his  own  power  fecure.    For  this  reafon  he 
employed  Captain  Crawfurd,  one  of  his  creatures, 
to  accufe  him  of  being  acceifory  to  the  murder  of 
the  King ;  and  under  that  pretence  carried  him  a 
prifoner  tm  Edinburgh.    He  would  foon  have  been 
brought  to  trial,  but  was  faved  by  the  friendfiiip 
pf  ICirkaldy,   Governor  of  the  caftle,   whO|  bj 

•  Hayncs,  525.  557. 
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Book  pretending  a  warrant  for  that  purpofc  from  t!ie 
Regent,  got  hini  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pcrfon 
to  whofe  care  he  was  committed,  and  condtifted 
him  into  the  caftle,  which,  from  diat  time,  was 
entirely  under  Maidand*s  command.     The  lofs 
of  a  place  of  fo  much  importance,  and  the  de- 
fection of  a  man  fo  eminent  for  military  ikill  as 
Kirkaldy,  brought  the  Regent  into  Ibtne  difre- 
putation,  for  which,  however,  the  fuccels  of  his 
ally  Elizabeth  abundantly  compenfated. 
A  Tebeiiion  "    The  intriguc  Carried  on  for  reftoring  the  Scot- 
SbiTth  by '  ^^^  Queen  to  liberty  having  been  difcovcrcd,  and 
h'^'^te  ***   difappointed,  an  attempt  was  made,  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  by  force  of  arms ;   but  with  no  better 
fuccefs.      The    Earls  of   Northumberland    and 
Weftmorland,  though  litd^  diftinguifhed  by  their 
perfonal  merit,  were;two  of  the  moft  ancient  and 
powerful  of  the  Englifh  Peers/    Their  cflatcs  in 
the  northern  counties  were  great,  and  they  pof- 
feffed  that  influence  over  the  inhabitants,  which 
was  hereditary  in  the  popular  and  martial  families 
of  Percy  and  of  Nevil.     They  were  both  attach- 
ed to  the  Popifli  religion,  and  difcontented  with 
the  court,    where  new  men    and  a  new  fyftcm 
prevailed.    Ever  fince  Mary's  arrival  in  England, 
they  had  warmly  efpoufed  her  interefl:,  and  zeal 
for  Popery;  oppofition  to  the  court,  and  coin- 
miferation  of  her  fufl^erings,    had  engaged  them 
in  different  plots  for  her  relief.     Notwithftanding 
the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,    they  held  a  clofc 
correfponderice  with  her,  and  communicated  to 
her  all  their  defigns  *.     They  were  privy  to  Nor- 

•  Hayncs,  595.    Murdin,  44.  62,  &c. 
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folk's  fchemcs  -,  but  the  caution  with  which  he  B  6  6  k 
proceeded  did  not  I'uit  their  ardour  and  impe- 
tuofity*     The  liberty  of  the  Scottifti  Queen  was 
not   their  fole  objeft.     They  aimed  at  bringing 
about  a  change  in  the  religion,  and  a  revolution 
in    the  governnnent  of   the  kingdom.     For  this 
reafon,    they  folicited  the  aid  of   the   King  of 
Spain,  the  avowed  and  zealous  patron  of  Popery 
in  that  age.     Nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
to  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Philip,  or  more  neceffary 
towards  facilitating  his  fchemes  in  the  Nether- 
lands, than  the  involving  England  in  the  con- 
fufion  arid  miferies  of  a  civil  war.     The  Duke  of 
Alva,  by  his  direftion,  encouraged  the  two  Earls, 
and  promifed,   fo  foon  as  they  either  took  the 
field  with  their  forces,  or  furprifed  any  place  of 
ftrength,  or  refcued  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that  he  , 
would  fupply  them  both  with  money  and  a  ftrong 
body  of  troops.     La  Mothe,  the  Governor  of 
Dunkirk,  in  the  difguife  of  a  failor,  founded  the 
ports  where  it  would  be  moft  proper  to  land.   And 
Chiapini  VitcUi,  one  of  ^Iva's  ableft  officers,  was 
difpatched  into  England,  on  pretence  of  fettling 
fome  commercial  differences  between  the  two  na- 
tions; but  in  reality,  that  the  rebels  might  be 
flire  of  a  leader  of  experience,  as  foon  as  they 
ventured  to  take  arms  *, 

•  The  conduifl  of  this  negotiation  occafioned  t^cfeatea. 
many  meetings  and  melTages  between  the  two 
Earls.     Elizabeth  was  informed  of  thefe;    and 
though  fhe  fufpefted  nothing  of  their  real  defign, 

*  Carte,  vol.  iiu  489,  490,    Camd.  421. 
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B  p  0  It  Ihe  tonduiled  that  they  were  aii>ong  the  fmmbcr 
of  Norfolk's  confidents.  They  were  fummoaedy 
for  this  re«^on^  to  repair  to  court*  Confcioiis  of 
guilty  and  afraid  of  difcovery^  they  delayed  giv« 
ing  obedience.  A  fccond^  and  more  peremptory 
order  was  iflued.  This  they  could  not  dedinei 
without  ibaktng  off  their  allegiance.  And  as  no 
V(j  time  was  left  for  deliberation^  they  inftaody 
,  /'/  tMc&td  their  ftandard  againft  their  Sovereign* 

'  ?/  7  The  re-eftablifhing  the  Catholic  religion  i   the 
fettling  the  order  of  fucccffion  to  the   Crown; 
the  defence  of  the  ancient  nobility;    were  the 
motives  they  alleged  to  juftify  their  rebellion  * 
Many  of  the  lower  people  flocked  to  them  widi 
'    fuch  arms  as  they  could  procure ;   and  had  the 
capacity  of  the  leaders  been,  in  any  degree,  equal 
to  the  enterprife,  it  muft  have  foon  grown  to  be 
extremely  formidable.    Elizabeth  aded  with  pru* 
dence  and  vigour;  and  was  ferved  by  her  fub* 
je&s  with  fidelity  and  ardour.    On  the  6r£b  ru« 
inour  of  an  infurrcftion,  Mary  was  removed  to 
Coventry>  a  place  of  ftrength,  which  could  not 
be  taken  without  a  regular  fiege ;   a  detachment 
of  the  rebels^  which  was  fent  to  refcue  her,  re* 
turned  without  fuccefs.    Troops  were  aflembled 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  j   as  they  ad- 
vanced, the  maleeontents  retired.    In  their  retreat 
their  numbers  dwindled  away,   and  their  fpirits 
funk.    Defpair  and  uncertainty  whither  to  dircft 
their  flight,  kept  together  for  fome  time  a  fmall 
body  of  them  among  the  mountains  of  Northum- 
berland i  butthey  were  at  length  obliged  todifperfe, 

•  Strype,  vol.  !•  547. 
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and  -the  chtefs  took  itfuge  MMtig  the  SooKHh  Bii#4b 
\>ordcrcrs-      The  two  Bkrh,  togrthef  WiA  (he      ^> 
^^ounteTs  of  NovthMnberbnd,    wsnd^rittg  for    „i^^ 
ibme  days  in  the  waftei  of  LidiAifiiflto^    W(M  !>*;«?* 
plundered  by  dM(  banditti^  opofed  to  ike  rigour 
of  the  feafoD)  ftn<l  kft  dtfthtaie  of  the  neotfiluvtt 
ttf  1^.    iVciftmorknd  was  concealed  by  SeoC  of 
Buccleugb  afid  Ker  of  Ferniherfti  and  afterwAltfl 
Gontreyed  imo  the  Netherlands.    NorthuMbeN 
land  was  ftiMd  by  the  Regent,  whoktd  marched 
with  feftie  troops  towwds  thd^  hordes^,  to  prevent 
»tty  impfcffion  the  rebels  might  make  on  thoft 
mutiaoti^  provinces  *. 

Amjdst  fb  many  furpnfing  events,  the  affairs  chnchaf. 
of  the  church,   for  t1;^o  years,   have  almoft  cf-  ^^^ 
caped  our  notice.    Its  General  AfTemblics  were 
held  regularly  i   but  no  bufihefs  of  much  im-  . 
portance  employed  their  attention.    As  the  num- 
ber of  the  Proteftant  clergy  daily  increafed,  the 
deficiency  of  the  funds,  fet  apart  for  their  fub- 
fiftence,    became  greater.      Many  efforts  were 
rtiade  towards  recovering  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  church,  or  at  leaft  of  fo  much  of  it  as  was 
poflcfled  by  the  Popifh  incumbents,   a  race  of 
tncn,  who  were,  now,  not  only  ufelefs,  but  bnr- 
denfomc  to  the  nation.    But  though  the  manner 
in  which  the  Regent  received  their  addrelTes  and 
complaints,  was  very  different  from  that  to  which 
thiey  had  been  accuftomed,  no  effedual  remedjf 
was  provided  I  and  while  they  fuffered  intolera- 
blc  oppreffion,  and  groaned  under  extreme  po^ 

*  , 

*  Cabbala,  171.    Camd.  422^ 
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B  P  o  K  ^^^9  ^^^^  words^  and  liberal  promiles  were  iii 

y.  dicy  were  able  to  obtain  *. 
^  Y^  '  Elizabeth  now  began  to  be  weary  of  keeping 
Biiiicth*  fuch  a  dangerous  prifoner  as  the  Scottifli  Qucciu 
gtwop*'**  During  the  former  year,  the  tranquillity  of  her 
fcary  to  the  government  had  been  difturbed,  firft  by  a  fccret 
combination  of  fome  of  her  nobles,  then  by  the 
jcebellion  of  others;  and  (he  often  declared^  not 
.without  reafqn,  that  Mary  was  the  bidden  caufe  of 
both.  Many  of  her  own.  fubjefts  favoured,  or 
pitied  the  captive  Queen ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Princes  on  the  continent  were  warmly  interefted 
in  her  caufe.  The  detaining  her  any  longer  in 
England,  Ihe  forcfaw,  would  be  made  the  pretext 
or  occafion  of  perpetual  cabals  and  infurrcftion? 
among  the  former  j  and  mig[ht  expofe  her  to  the 
hoftile  attempts  of  the  latter.  S&e  refolved,  there- 
fore, to  give  up  Mary  into  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
gent, whofe  fecurity,  no  lefs  than  her  own,  de- 
pended on  preventing  her  from  re-afcending  the 
throne.  The  negotiation  for  this  purpofe  was 
carried  fome  length,  when  it  was  difcovered  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Bifliop  of  Rofs,,  who,  toge- 
ther with  the  French  and  Spanifli  Ambafladors^ 
remonftrated  againft  the  infamy  of  fuch  an  aftion, 
and  rcprefented  the  furrendering  the  Queen  to 
her  rebellious  fubjeds,  to  be  the  fame  thing,  as 
if  Elizabeth  Ihould,  by  her  own  authority,  con- 
demn her  to  inftant  death.  This  procured  a  de- 
lay ;  and  the  murder  of  the  Regent  prevented  the 
revival  of  that  defign  f. 

•  Cald.  vol.ii.  80,  &c.  f  Carte,  vol.  iii.  491.    An- 
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Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  perfoja  Boos 
•who  committed  this  barbarous  aftion.     He  had      V* 
been  condemned  to  death  foon  after  the  battle  of  ^^   ~^ 
Langfide,  as  we  have  already  related,  and  owed  Butheit* 
his  life  to  the  Regent's  clemency.     But  part  of 
liis  eftate  had  been  bellowed  upon  one  of  the  Re- 
gent's favourites,  who  fcized  his  houfe,  and  turn- 
ed out  his  wife  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the 
open  fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  (he  be- 
came furioufly  mad.     This  injury  made  a  deeper 
impreffion  on  him  than  the  benefit  he  had  receiv- 
ed, and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  Regent.  Party- rage  ftrengthened 
and  inflamed  his  private  refentmcnt.   His  kinfmen 
the  Hamiltons  applauded  the  enterprife.     The 
maxims  of  that  age  juftified  the  mod  defperate 
cburfe  he  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.     He 
followed  the  Regent  for  fome  time,  and  watched 
for  an  opportunity  to  ftrike  the  blow.  He  refolved 
at  laft  to  wait  till  his  enemy  fliould  arrive  at  Lin- 
lithgow, through  which  he  was  to  pafs  in  his  way 
from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh..   He  took  his  ftand  in 
a  wooden  gallery,  which  had  a  window  towards 
the  ftreeti  Ipread  a  feather-bed  on  the  floor,  to 
hinder  the  noife  of  his  feet  from  being  heard  i 
hung  up  a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  his  (ha- 
dow  might  not  be  obferved  from  without ;    and 
after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expefted  the  Re- 
gent's approach,  who  had  lodged  during  the  night 
in  a  houfc  not  far  diflant.     Some  indiftinft  in- 
formation of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  Regent,  and  he  paid  fo  mugh 
regard  to  it,  that  he  refolved  to  return  by  the  fame 
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Book  gate  dirongh  whrch  he  had  entered^  and  tofetcki 
V.      compafs  rcund  the  town.   But  as  the  crowd  about 
l^jQ     the  gate  was  greats  and  he  hirtiftlf  unacquainted 
with  fear,  he  proceeded  dircfi:ly  along  the  fccctj 
and  t^e  throng  of  the  people  obliging  faim  to  mort 
very  flowty,  gave  the  affaffin  time  to  take  fotnit 
an  aim,  that  he  fhot  hhn  with  a  iingic  bdlet 
through  rite  lower  part  of  his  belly:,  and  killed 
the  horfe  of  a  gentleman  who  rode  on  his  other 
fide»  His  followers  mftandy  endeavoured  to  brak 
into  the  houfe  whence  the  blow  had  come,  i3Qt 
they  found  the  door  ftrongly  barricaded ;  andk- 
fore  it  could  be  forced  open,    Hamiltoa  had 
mounted  a  fleet  horfe,  which  flood  ready  for  him 
at  a  back-paflage,  and  was  got  far  beyond  their 
reach.    The  Regent  died  the  fame  night  of  hia 
•    wound*. 
nil  dune-      Th£R£  is  no  perfon,  in  that  age,  about  whom 
**'•  hiflorians  have  been  more  divided,    or  whrfc 

chara^cr  has  been  drawn  with  fuch  oppoficc  c(h 
lours.    Ferfonal  intrepidity,   military  (kill,  fa- 
gacity  and  vigour  In  the  adminiftration  of  civil 
affairs,  are  virtues,  which  even  hi&  enemies  al- 
low him  to  have  poflefled  in  an  eminent  degrtt 
His  moral  qualities  are  more  dubious,  and  ought 
neither  to  be  prsufed,    nor  cenfured^  without  . 
great  reierve,  and  many  dllHnfHons.    In  a  Bcrcc 
AgejL  he  was  capable  of  ufing  viAory  with  huma- 
nity, and  of  treating  the  vanquifhed  with  mode- 
ration.   A  patron  of  learning,   which,  among 
martial  nobles,  was  either  unknown,  or  dcfpifcd. 
Zealous  for  religion,  to  a  degree,  which  diftinguiih* 

^  Bitchan.  385.    Crawf.  Mem,  1^4. 
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cd  him,  even  at  a  time  when  profcflions  of  that  Book 
Icind  were  not  uncommon.     His  confidence  in  his      V, 
friends  was  extreme,  and  inferior  only  to  his  libe- 
rality towards  them,  which  knew  no  bounds.    A 
difintcreftcd  paflion  foe  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
prompted  him  to  oppofe  the  pernicious  fyftem, 
-which  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  had  obliged  the 
Queen-mother  to  purfue.   On  Mary's  return  into 
3cotland,  he  ferved  her  with  a  zeal  and  afFcdion, 
to  which  he  facrificed  the  friendfhip  of  thofc  who 
were  moft  attached  to  hi$  pcjrfon.     But,  on  the 
-  other  hand,  his  ambition  was  immoderate ;    and 
events  happened  that  opened  to  him  vaft  projefts, 
which  allured  his  enterprifing  genius,  and  led  him 
to  aftions  inconfiftent  with  the  duty  of  a  fubjed. 
His  treatment  of  the  Queen,  to  whofe  bounty  he 
wa^  fo  much  indebted,  was  unbrotherly  and  un- 
grateful.    The  dependence  oh  Elizabeth,  under 
which  he  brought  Scotland,  was  difgraccful  to 
the  nation.     He  deceived  and  betrayed  Norfolk 
with  a  bufenefs  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour. 
His  elevation  to  fuch  unexpefted  dignity  infpired 
'him  with  new  paffions,  with  haughtinefs  and  re- 
fervc;   ahd  inftead  of  his  natural  manner,  which 
was  blunt  and  open,  he  afFefted  the  arts  of  difli- 
mulation  and  refinement.    Fond,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  of  flattery,  and  impatient  of  advice,  . 
his  creatures,   by  foothing  his  vanity,   led  him 
aftray,  while  his  ancient  friends  ftood  at  a  diftance, 
and  predifled  his  approaching  fall.     But,  amidft 
the  turbulence  and  confufion  of  that  faftious  pe- 
riod, he  dilpenfed  juftice  with  fo  much  imparti- 
ality, he  repreflcd  the  licentious  borderers  withfo 
.  , Vol.  h  LI  ,  much 
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Book  much  coyragCj  and  eftablilhed  fuch  uncaKnpqfi  ' 

V.       order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country,  that  his  ad- 

jf^      minillration  was  extremely  popular^  and  he  was 

'   *     long  and  afFcftionately  remembered  among  the 

commons^  by  the  name  of  the  Good  Regent. 


IND   OF    THE    FIRST   VOLUME. 
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